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Clinton staff and lawyers split on strategy 

Attorneys cautious while aides urge President to speak out 


By Mark Suzman in Washington 

President BUI Clinton's advisers 
are sharply divided on how best 
to contain the growing scandal 
over claims that he urged a 
former White House worker to lie 
about an alleged affair . 

Mr Clinton’s political staff are 
urging him to speak out as soon 
as possible. But his lawyers are 
Inals ting on caution until they 
ascertain the full extent of the 
investigation of the issue by fed- 
eral prosecutors. 

The president has strongly 
denied the charges, which have 
engulfed Washington in recent 
days. He reassured senior staff of 


his innocence at a full cabinet 
meeting yesterday. 

Mike McCurry. White House 
spokesman, said the president 
hoped to make a fuller statement 
before Tuesday’s important State 
of the Union address. 

Prosecutors yesterday formally 
made Monica Lewinsky, the 24- 
year-old former White House 
employee with whom the presi- 
dent is said to have had an affair, 
a target of the Investigation into 
the president's conduct led by 
Whitewater special prosecutor 


Kenneth Starr. The announce- 
ment came after a federal judge 
postponed indefinitely the taking 
of a deposition from Ms Lewinsky 
on the allegations. 

Her lawyer, William Ginsburg, 
confirmed that Mr Starr had 
named Ms Lewinsky a "target” - 
someone likely to be indicted. 
The charge would probably be 
one of perjury. 

He also said Mr Starr had 
rejected a request that she be 
granted immunity from prosecu- 
tion in exchange for her testi- 


mony. "Their position is that 
they are not going to give her 
immunity.” he said. 

Mr Ginsburg sternly criticised 
the special prosecutor's tactics, 
claiming Mr Starr bad detained 
Ms Lewinsky for hours in a 
Washington hotel, without coun- 
sel, in an unsuccessful attempt to 
persuade her to co-operate. 

“I don't like the way the inves- 
tigation has been conducted." Mr 
Ginsburg said. 

"Repeatedly, during discus- 
sions with the office of the prose- 


cutor. we have been squeezed.” 
Mr Starr has subpoenaed a wide 
range of documents from the 
White House about Ms Lewin- 
sky's activities there. The docu- 
ments include telephone and 
travel records showing when she 
might have visited or talked to 
Mr Clinton. The prosecutor has 
also issued subpoenas to White 
House staff and to Vernon Jor- 
dan. the president's close friend. 

Mr Jordan is also alleged to 
have sought to persuade her to 
give false testimony, although he 


has denied the charge. Mr G ins- 
burg confirmed that if the deposi- 
tion had gone ahead as sched- 
uled, Ms Lewinsky would 
probably have exercised her con- 
stitutional right not to testify if 
she feared self-mcriminatiou. 

The planned sworn testimony 
had been arranged by lawyers for 
Paula Jones, a former Arkansas 
state employee who is suing the 
president for sexual harassment. 

In an affidavit for that case ear- 
lier this month. Ms Lewinsky 
said she had never bad a sexual 
relationship with Mr Clinton. 
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Israel at crossroads over 
right road to Judaism 


By Judy Dempsey in Jerusalem 

The long-running and potentially 
explosive wrangle between 
orthodox and reform Jewish 
movements over the rules gov- 
erning conver s ions to Judaism is 
about to come to a head after 
compromise proposals were sub- 
mitted yesterday by an Israeli 
government commission. . 

■file issue. is a painful one for 
the prime minister, Benjamin 
Netanyahu. His trail coalition 
government depends on. parties 
representing the fundamentalist 
strands of Israel's, orthodox 
Jewry Jor its snrvtvaL But these 
groups want to deny the reform- 
ers any legitimacy in the coun- 
try- 

However, Israel also needs the 
goodwill of the reform and more 
moderate conservative move- 
ments which are predominant in 
western Europe and North Amer- 
ica - both sources of large finan- 
cial donations. 

At issue is the recognition in 
Israel of conversions carried out 
by reform and conservative 
Jews. For the past 50 years, 
Israel's Chief Rabbinate, which 
is made up exclusively of ortho- 


dox rabbis, has only recognised 
conversions carried out by their 
rabbis. although non-orthodox 
conversions are accepted in the 
diaspora. 

“We want the Chief Rabbinate 
to recognise the different strands 
of Judaism," said Rabbi Url 
Kegev, head of Israel’s progres- 
sive Reform Movement "We do 
not want to remain second-class 
Jews in our own country,” 

But Sbas, one of the orthodox 
parties in Mr Netanyahu's coali- 
tion, is unmoved. "The reform 
and conservative movements are 
not part of Judaism," said Rabbi 
Shlorno Ben-feri, a Sbas leader. 
"They do not obey the command- 
ments. They belong to another 
religion.” 

The issue has been inflamed by 
the recent immigration to Israel 
of more than 800,000 Russians, 
of whom about 200,000 are non- 
Jews because their mothers were 
gentiles. Undo 1 the halacha, or 
Jewish law, only those born of a 
Jewish mother are considered 
Jews. 

The commission, headed by 
Yaakov Neeman, the finance 
minister, has proposed that the 
reform, conservative and ortho- 


dox movements prepare candi- 
dates for conversion together. 
The actual conversion would be 
administered by the Chief 
Rabbinate. 

This could represent a signifi- 
cant victory for the reform and 
conservative rabbis, effectively 
amounting to their recognition 
by the Chief Rabbinate. In 
return, the Rabbinate wants the 
progressive movements to stop 
all conversions in Israel. 

Jews everywhere will now be 
watching for the reaction of 
the Chief Rabbinate to these 
proposals. It faces extra pressure 
because the progressive move- 
ments may appeal to the 
Supreme Court to have the 
Rabbinate's monopoly weakened. 

If the Rabbinate rejects the 
proposals, and the progressive 
movements do not stop their con- 
versions. the orthodox parties 
will probably press to make the 
status quo legally binding. Shas 
has wanted such a law since Mr 
Netanyahu's election 18 months 
ago. 

“Netanyahu promised it to us.” 
said Rabbi Ben-lzri. If he does 
not support us, we will threaten 
to quit the government.” 



Marx and angels: Pope John Paul n, 77, and Cuban president Fide) Castro. 71, on the pontiff's first ever 
visit to Cuba this week. The Vatican is pressing for the release of political prisoners there. pvaurc; bm#. 


Revised 
budget 
fails to 
lift rupiah 

By Our International Staff 


A revised Indonesian budget, 
produced under pressure from 
the International Monetary Fund, 
failed to revive the rupiah 
yesterday. 

The currency dropped from 
R P12.250 to the US dollar to 
Rplo.000 before central bank 
intervention in thin trading 
brought it back to Rpl3,000. In 
London, the rupiah later slipped 
to more than Rp 15.000. 

The revised budget for 199S-99 
replaces the discredited earlier 
draft, which was based on infla- 
tion. exchange rate, growth and 
deficit forecasts dismissed by 
analysts as unrealistic. 

Although the new draft 
appears to meet all the IMF 
budget targets, it did little to 
stabilise Asian stock markets and 
the rupiah continued to fall. But 
the exchange rate's direct impact 
on the budget is limited as dollar 
expenditures and revenues In the 
draft budget are comparable. 

The revised budget draft pres- 
ented by Mar'ie Muh amm ad, the 
finance minister, slashes fuel 
subsidies but counts on rising oil 
and gas revenues at a time of 
dropping oil prices and fears of 
cancelled natural gas purchases. 

The total budget amounts to a 
little more than Slibn at current 
exchange rates. Investors have 
been more concerned with $l40bn 
in foreign debt, particularly the 
short-term private debt due for 
repayment in the next few 
montiis. 

Banking sources have said the 
government and the IMF are 
looking at ways to deal with 
private-sector debt, but officials 
have made little comment on the 
matter apart from reiterating 
there will be no baii-out of 
indebted companies. 
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News General 


German merger probed 

Kirch's planned merger with fellow German media group 
Bertelsmann is to face a foil European Commission .anti-trust 
inquiry. Brussels fears the link would create a monopoly in the 
emerging German pay-TV market and the companies may have diffi- 
culty winning regulatory approval. Page 24 

European ma rkets Mow iKafl Street lower 

x . - . European markets were generally lower 
roEifonfloptott' yesterday, echoing a weak Wall Street 
'iJDBB j • h ‘ i»y- opening. A fall in the US dollar also upset 
i - ' . 'G — V ■ equities because of the effect on European 
” exporters, while Asia's crisis continued to 
" affect forecasts, with analysts reducing 
their estimates for Dutch semiconductor 
group ASM Utho. Hie CAC 40 in Paris 
Sdow: BrtprttaniTOf. , i J .;.:, . r :,Ziv dropped o.75 per cent while the DAX in 
Frankfort fell by 0.4 per cent Page 21; FT Weekend, Page XVHT 

Sony and FiifHu in semiconductor link-up 

Japanese electronics companies Sony and Fujitsu are joining forces 
to develop mad make advanced semiconductors - a deal that under- 
lines the pressures facing chip mak ers at a. time of high investment 
costs and rapid market change. Page 24 

Thai central bank takes control . 

Thailand's central Twnfc seized control of failing commercial bank 
Bangkok Metropolitan, wiping out the fortune of the Techapadbnls, a 
leading Ckinese Tbai famfly, and Increasing pressure on other strug- 
gling tmnkw to raise capital quickly or sell to foreign investors. Page 2 
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News Business 


Banks agree merger deal 

Royal wank of Canada and Bank of Montreal agreed yesterday to a 
merger that would create North America’s 10th largest bank with a 
market capitalisation of C$39bn ($27_2bn) and C$453bn in assets. But 
the plan faces an immediate obstacle over regulatory approval 
Finance minister Paul Martin said the government would not rule on 
it before September, when a federal taskforce is due to report on the 
financial sector. Page 24 

Sony and Fujitsu in semiconductor link-up 

Japanese electronics companies Sony and Fujitsu are joining forces 
to develop and make advanced semiconductors - a deal that under- 
lines the pressures facing chip manufacturers at a period of high 
investment costs and rapid market change. The new Japanese 
production line is expected to cost about Y150bn t$i.i8bn). 

Page 24 

Waff Street weighed down by White House worries 

The latest allegations about President Bill 
Clinton weighed on the US stock market 
yesterday. This added to continuing wor- 
ries about the effect of Asia's economic 
problems on corporate earnings, high- 
lighted earlier in the week by IBM. By 
early yesterday afternoon, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was 72.49 points lower 
at 7.65R39. Political concerns also weighed 
on the dollar, as did a rumour - quickly denied - that Treasury sec- 
retary Robert Rubin had resigned. Page 21; FT Weekend, Page XVUI; 
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Currencies, Page 9 

Bangkok Metropolitan comes under central bank control 

Thailan d’s central bank seized control of failing commercial bank 
Bangkok Metropolitan, wiping out the fortune of the Techapaibuis, a 
leading Chinese Thai family , and putting more pressure on other 
struggling banks to raise capital quickly or sell out to foreign inves- 
tors. Bangkok Metropolitan failed this week to meet a central bank 
deadline to raise capital by Bt&9bn, or about $164m. Regulators then 
forced a capital reduction that saw shareholders' equity written down 
by 99.99 per cent, or $203m. Page 2 


FT.com: the FT web site provides updated news and 
an onlin e archive of back articles at http://www.FT.com 
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Continental PE 



Per fo rmance that’s a cut 
above the resrg 

•£6.000 PEP’ed Into the Singer & Frledlander 
Continental Trust on 31/12/92 would have 
risen to £13.779 by 2/1/98 - an average 
• annual growtn of 




£ir.oo:> 
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-£ 6.000 

If you believe In the economic 
arguments for European Union, 
you should consider investing 
this year's PEP Into a European 
fund with an outstanding 
performance record. 

Contact us today for a PEP application and our free report; 
“The Casa for European Investment in 1998" 

Freecall 0800 068 55 44 

t Insofar as le gd attaw allow we wa transfer clients' PEPs Into an ISA without penalty 


£ 10.000 


i Continental economic growth 
rates are recovering strongly. 

I Increased efficiency and 
privatisations have created major 
opportunities for shareholders. 

» Investors will gain should Sterling 
fall from its current /ever. 

> We believe EMU will create 
exciting opportunities for 
European investment. 


1% Discount on investments before 31/3/98 


To: Singer & Fried ander Portfolio Management Lid.. FREEPOST LON 2280. London 
EC2B 2AA. Fa*: 0171 867 8730. E-mail: informal torus-singers. co.ufc. Please serw 
me lull details of your Continental Trust PEP. I am also interested in consolidating 
my PEP investments under one manager (please tick) □ 


Mr/Mrs /Miss/Ms: 
Surname: 


Initials: 


Address: 


Postcode: 
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Jakarta budget slashes fuel subsidies 


By Sander Thornes in Jakarta 

Indonesia yesterday presented a 
revised draft budget that reflects 
the country’s economic downturn 
and slashes fuel subsidies, bat also 
counts on rising oil and gas reve- 
nues at a time of dropping oil 
prices and of fears of cancelled nat- 
ural gas purchases. 

The new draft, presented in par- 
liament by Mar'ie Muhammad, 
finan ce mins ter assum es inflatio n 

of 20 per cent, an exchange rate of 
Rpo,000 to the US dollar, lower tax 
revenues and zero economic 
growth. It expects a current 
account surplus of $2.6bn, or l.S 
per cent of gross domestic product 
and a balanced budget. 


This draft, for the fiscal year 
starting on April 1, replaces one 
that was widely dismissed as unre- 
alistic, with an assumption of 9 per 
cent inflation, an exchange rate of 
Rp4,000 to the dollar, 4 per cent 
growth and a current account defi- 
cit of 2.5 per cent of GOP. 

President Suharto's presentation 
of the old version sparked a sharp 
downturn in the already battered 
rupiah as investors concluded that 
he was not serious about reforming 
his economy. Mr Suharto later 
promised the International Mone- 
tary Fund he would revise the bud- 
get as part of a new set of reform 
pledges. 

Even though the new draft 
appears to meet all the IMF budget 


targets, the rupiah continued to 
fall, dropping from Rpi2,250 to 
Rpl5,000 to the dollar yesterday 
before the central bank intervened 
in thin trading and brought it back 
to Rpl3,0Q0. 

The exchange rate’s direct 
impact on the budget is limited, 
however, as dollar expenditures 
and revenues in the draft budget 
are comparable. 

The new draft cuts subsidies on 
imported fuels, a big concern of the 
IMF and the World Bank, Irani 

Rpl0,078bn to Rp7.453bn, or a 40 

per cent reduction in dollar terms. 
Pertamina, the oil and gas monop- 
oly, is now forced to sen imported 
diesel and kerosene at subsidised 
prices, wiping out its revenues 


when the rupiah collapsed. Foreign 
oO and gas producers are complain- 
ing that Pertamina is late in pay- 
ing their share of export revenues, 
presumably because of cash Sow 
problems. 

The budget, heavily dependent 
on oil and-gas revenues, presumes 
a crude oD. price of $17 a barrel and 
predicts revenues from the sector 
to rise, even in dollar toms, to 
Rp34^8lbn. 

But the price of crude has 
dropped to S15.18 a barrel and Per- 
tawiinn has re-routed crude ail 
from exports to domestic refineries' 
to avoid importing diesel and other 
fuels. In addition, natural gas pro- 
ducers fear South Korea and 
Japan, the largest clients, may back 


out of take-or-pay a g ree ment s. 

"They had to balance the thing 
so they found it to -nfl and gas 
revenues," said Peter ArkeD, head 
of sales at Dresdner Kfeinwort Ben- 
son. “But nobody is particularly 


are botaney anyway.' 

The total budget atnm mis to only 
just over $llbn at current 
exchange rales and investors have 
been more concerned with 51401m 
in foreign debt, particularly the 
shortterm private debt coming due 
in the coming Tnrmtfre , 

The stock market rebounded yes- 
terday but only on' short-selling of 
telecoms stock that is also listed in 
New York, enabling investors to 
buy in rupiah and sell in dollars. 


Action ordered after company 


failed to increase its capital 


Thai central 




Blow to 
German 
economic 
institute 

By Peter Norman In Bonn 

Munich-based Ifo, one of 
Germany’s best known eco- 
nomic institutes, was yester- 
day downgraded by the gov- 
ernment watchdog that 
oversees public funding of 
scientific research bodies. 

The scientific council, 
which advises Germany’s 
federal and state govern- 
ments on research and uni- 
versity affairs, said the qual- 
ity of Ifo's work often failed 
to meet the standards 
required for a research body 
on the so-called “blue list" of 
institutes qualifying for fed- 
eral and state funding. 

It recommended that Ifo 
should be regarded in future 
as a “service institution", 
which would mean it contin- 
ued to get support from fed- 
eral and state governments 
but at a lower level than pre- 
viously. 

Ifa is best known for its 
surveys of business and 
investment intentions and 
produces a monthly business 
climate indicator that Is 
closely watched by financial 
markets as a leading indica- 
tor of German economic 
trends. 

The institute, which has a 
staff of 240 and an annual 
budget of DM33m ($17.7tn\ is 
one of six German economic 
institutes to produce a twice* 
yearly joint forecast for the 
economics ministry in Bonn. 

The scientific council yes- 
terday gave a glowing refer- 
ence to the Kiel Institute of 
World Economics (IfW) and 
described the research of the 
Keynesian DJW institute to 
Berlin as "mainly positive". 

It also recommended the 
RWT institute in Essen for 
continued research funding 
on the "blue list” provided it 
made some improvements. 


A man Indonesians love to hate 

Genius, visionary... soon vice-president? Sander Thoenes profiles B.J. Habibie 


M ost Indonesians 
would agree that 
B.J. Habibie is a 
genius, a visionary and one 
of few plausible alternatives 
to 32 years of military rule. 

Yet even the country's 
most fervent liberals would 
rather be ruled by General 
Try Sutrisno, nicknamed 
Forrest Gump after the like- 
able but slow-witted film 
character, than see B.J. 
Habibie anywhere near the 
presidency. 

Many grew convinced this 
week that BJ. Habibie, min- 
ister for science and technol- 
ogy, is President Suharto’s 
choice as running mate for 
presidential elections in 
March. Their conclusions 
were based on speculation 
by both friends and foes of 
Mr Habibie and on extrapo- 
lations from a list of job 
requirements for the candi- 
date. including knowledge of 
science and technology. 

Most contenders are gener- 
als co- retired generals, and 
their exposure to science is 
limited to calculating where 
a grenade should drop. Gen 
Try is current vice-president 
Mr Habibie has a doctorate 
in engineering from the 
Techniache Hocbschule In 
Aachen, has helped design 
submarines and boasts an 
18-year career at German 
aviation concern Messer- 
schmitt-Bolkow-Blohm. 

President Suharto has 
kept quiet about his choice 


and Mr Habibie shrugged off 
the speculation about his 
chances. “From the criteria 
that were given, that is not 
only Habibie," he said. 

But in a country where 32 
years of one -man rule has 
reduced political analysis to 
little more than Soviet-era 
Kremlinology. half a word 
was enough. The rupiah lost 
35 per cent in one week, and 
many traders cited Mr Habi- 
bie's candidacy as a reason. 
“This man Is a liability to 
the market,” concluded 
Umar Juoro. an economist 
with a think- tank affiliated 
with Mr Habibie. 

The post of vice-president 
has never been anything 
more than symbolic but Mr 
Suharto is 76 and his next 
deputy could end up suc- 
ceeding him . "There is a 
common perception that the 
post (of vice-president) this 
time will be a vital one due 
to Mr Suharto's age,” Sar- 
wono Kusumaatmadja, envi- 
ronment minister, said this 
week. "We don’t want to 
have a basket case.” 

That remark, too, sounded 
like a veiled reference to Mr 
Habibie. He may know how 
to design aircraft, but two 
years ago he promoted the 
zigzag theory, which holds 
high interest rates fuel infla- 
tion. He called far a sharp 
cut followed by a short rise 
and another rate cut as a 
motor for economic growth. 
He believes in import substi- 



Hablbie: could be President Suharto’s successor 


Rat tiers 


tution and heavy subsidies. 

Mr Habibie is in charge of 
10 “strategic industries”, 
including a costly aircraft 
manufacturing plant that 
sells much of its aircraft in 
unprofitable barter deals. He 


which in 1990 refused to pay 
S80m in overdue taxes. 

The International Mone- 
tary Fund and World B ank, 
along with other lenders, 
have offered Mr Suharto 
$38bn to do away with such 


runs some large shipyards, ideas and practices. Mr 


Suharto, desperate for out- 
side support for Ms battered 
economy, agreed. This week 
he halted government fund- 
ing for Mr Habftrie's aircraft 
manufacturing and lifted 
import barriers on ships, 
which had been dpgfgnu^ to 
protect bis shipyards. 

Many officers resent his 
control of military purchases 
and distrust his chairman- 
ship of 1CML an association 
of Moslem intellectuals 
which has advocated Islamic 
government and an <*nd to 
the military’s role in politics. 

Even members of ICMI are 
lukewarm about him at best. 
"Habibie believes so much in 
Suharto and in himself Mr 
Juoro said. "His whole house 
is foil with his own pictures. 
His office, too. That's the 
problem with Habibie." 

And yet many Indonesians 
believe Mr Habibie remains 
Mr Suharto’s choice. They 
point out Mr Habibie has 
been a lifelong protege of Mr 
Suharto, who befriended his 
mother. 

“Habibie will become 
vice-president but I don’t 
think he win be president" 
Mr Juoro said. "Suharto is 
not thinking about SUCC86- 

sion. he wants to die in 
office. He needs a deflector 
of criticism. The military 
will focus on hitting Habibie 
rather than rmite and oppose 

Suharto. The Moslem groups 
win be divided, too. That's a 
typical Suharto strategy.” 


over BMB 


By Ted Bardacka 
in Bangkok 

Thailand's - central bank 
yesterday seized control of a 
failing midsize commercial 
hank , wiping out the fortune 
of one of the country’s lead- 
ing Chinese Camilles and 
increasing the pressure 
on other struggling banks 
to raise capital quickly or 
sail out to foreign investors. 

The targeted bank, Bang- 
kok Metropolitan (BMB), 
failed this . week to meet a 
central bank deadline to 
raise capital by Bt&9bn, or 
about $l64m. As a result, 
regulators forced a capital 
reduction that saw share- 
holders' equity written down 
by 99.99 per cent, or 4203m. 

This reduction strikes at 
the heart of the powerful 
Techapaibul famil y, which 
under the leadership of its 
patriarch Udane and his son 
Vichien had run BMB as a 
virtual private lending 
source for the family's inter- 
ests in trading, manufactur- 
ing and real estate. 

New executives appointed 
by the central h ark said that 
lending to Techapalbul-con- 
troHed companies had been 
reduced to 20 per cent of 
total loans, compared with 
60 per cent a few years ago. 

Chaiyawat Wibulswasdi, 
the governor of the central 
bank, described the bank as 
“severely damaged”. 

The central bank's emer- 
gency liquidity fluid, which 
had been supporting Bang- 
kok Metropolitan for the 
past several months, con- 
verted its lending into capi- 
tal, raising Bt25hn and mak- 
ing the Thai government the 
bank’s sole shareholder. 

"This is a comprehensive 
solution to this bank's prob- 
lems in the areas of its man- 
agement, operations and 
financial status," Mr Chaiya- 
wat said. 

The prospect of an immi- 
nent government takeover of 


other struggling 'Thai banks 
yp ri imposition of similarly . 
harsh conditions is designed 
to force /negotiations with, 
potential foreign buyers. - 

in a related move yester- 
day, the central bank for the 
second time replaced the 
board of directors of First. 
Bangkok City Bank, which is. 
.■in negotiations to sell -a 
majority stake to Citibank oif 
the US. 

Mir Chaiyawat said that if 
First Bangkok, controlled by 
the whisky tycoon Gharoen 
Sirivadhanabhakdi, failed to 
reach an agreement with 
Citibank and raise capital by 
Btilbn in the next two 
weeks, it would suffer the 
same fate and intervention 
as Bangkok Metropolitan. ' 

Siam City Bank is another 
midsiz e bank that needs to 
find a foreign partner 
quickly, central bank offi- 
cials say. 

Bangkok Metropolitan trill 
be run as a state enterprise 
in the immediate term but 
will eventually be sold to. the 
private sector, merged with . 
other commercial banks or 
wound down. ' 

If the central bank intends 
to offer Bangkok Metropoli- 
tan to foreign investors, 
which would help recoup 
some of the taxpayers' 
expenses to taking over the 
bank, it could damage 
attempts by private banks to 
sell out to foreigners. 

A n umb er of foreign, bank- 
ers say they are more inter- 
ested in buying a cleaned-up 
commercial bank from the 
Thai government than a 
troubled institution from pri- 
vate shareholders. 

• The Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan yesterday 
agreed to buy a 0.6 per emit 
stake in Siam Commercial 
Bank, Thailand's fourth larg- 
est bank, for BtSSlm. Last 
month Sanwa Bank agreed 
to take a 13 per cent stake in 
Siam Commercial for about 
4100m. 
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IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 
CHANCERY DIVISION 

COMPANIES COURT 

IN THE MATTER OF 
CAPE OVERSEAS LIMITED 
-■nd - 

IN THE MATTER OF THE 
COMPANIES ACT IKS 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN Duu i 
Ptnnan on the 17* day of December 
IW7 pre-cmed m her Miyewy'i High Court 
of Justice for ihe confinruiion of the 
rcdue&o of the e*praloru* Jocrvr-nanwJ 
Company from C20.0a0.aHl u C3.g73.0n0 
AND NOTICE IS FURTHER GIVEN dial 
ihe oat Fen lion tc directed to be hand 
before die Cmnjwuc* Court Registrar ttt the 
Royal Couth of Jinnee. Strand. London 
WC2A ILL. mi Wedaoday the 4* day of 
February 1998. 

ANY Creditor or SharebaUnr of die laid 
Company desiring la appore the making of 
an Order Tor the amfnnuijan of (he said 
reduuim of cepral should appear et the 
ume of the hearing m person or by Counsel 
for that pmpruc. 

A copy of die said Portion Will be fu muted 
to iny web person requiring the same by die 
urelermonnoaeJ Solicitors an payitm of 
die regulated charge for the some. 

DATS) this 24* day of January 1998 

Herbert Smith 

Esrlange House 

Mmrose Street 

London EC2A2HS 

Refi JflS/C+Jo/MfCuWH 

Softeners (or die sfauve-mmed Company 


By Clay Harris, 

Banking Correspondent 

Victims of an international 
share sales scheme closed by 
Portuguese regulators are 
being targeted by con men 
who are trying to extract 
even more money than the 
Sl6m they are already 
known to have at risk. 

The investigation into the 
Bathgate. Dreyfus and Pierce 
(BDP) affair now involves 20 
authorities in at least seven 
countries, including the US 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission and Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

A number of BDP's 600 to 
700 customers have received 
inflated offers for their 
shares but only if they pay 
deposits of up to 20 per cent, 
according to CMVM, the Por- 
tuguese financial regulator. 
Some have already taken the 
bait, the agency said. 

Authorities have identified 
similar schemes, in which 
European and Asian inves- 
tors are made offers for 
their volatile and Illiquid US 
over-the-counter shares, but 
find that the demanded 


advance fees disappear. 

Some scams have 
extracted money from vic- 
tims in four separate phases. 
‘Tve talked to people who 
have lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars,” one inves- 
tigator said. 

Some BDP customers have 
received offers of more than 


Its Lisbon office was 
raided by police who confis- 
cated files, documents and 
computers, as well as the 
key to a safe deposit box 
where BDP said share certifi- 
cates were held. Police have 
not yet received court per- 
mission to open the box even 
though BDP is putting up no 


‘I’ve talked to people who have 
lost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars,’ one investigator said 


10 times the market price for 
their shares, according to 
regulators. They have been 
instructed to send advance 
fees either to an account in 
Nassau or to a US mail drop, 
from which cheques have 
been forwarded to Canada 
and then cashed. 

BDP was an Irish-regis- 
tered company which 
claimed to be Portuguese, 
but also had links to Spain, 
the UK and the US. Cana- 
dian and Swedish authorities 
are also investigating it. 


defence in Portugal. 

The approaches to BDP 
customers have come from 
Parker Burns, Winchester 
Capital and Region Invest- 
ment, all of which purport to 
be US companies. There is 
no evidence that any of them 
exists, according to investi- 
gators. 

A Portuguese regulator 
said this week the people 
making the approaches 
appeared to be “in the cir- 
cuit of BDP”, since they had 
access to up-to-date cus- 


tomer account information. 

BDP has sent customers 
an unsigned letter which 
warned: “Be very suspicious 
if you are presented with an 
unrealistic offer requiring a 
substantial deposit. These 
solicitations cannot possibly 
be genuine and the perpetra- 
tors are likely using these 
difficult circumstances to 
deceive our clients." 

It added: "Our clients' 
securities holdings are cov- 
ered at least 100 per cent at 
all times by registered certif- 
icates or negotiable certifi- 
cates. We also currently 
maintain cash reserves that 
are for in excess of our cash 
obligations.” 

Investigators said, how- 
ever, that many of the 
shares bought had not been 
transferred into customers' 
names. 

BDP's letter said its Lis- 
bon attorneys bad been 
"forced to abandon our case 
due to the unmanageable 
volume of inquiries". 

Easy come, easier go, Finan- 
cial Times online service on 
www FT.com 


Seoul angry at Tokyo 
as fishing row flares 


By Mtehiyo Nakamoto 
in Tokyo 

Tensions between Japan and 

South Korea increased yes- 

terday as Tokyo unilaterally 
terminated a bilateral fish- 

ery agreement, triggering an 
angry reaction from its 
neighbour. 

The Japanese government 
informed Seoul it had 
decided to scrap the 1965 

agreement after nearly two 

years of negotiations aimed 

at drawing up a new treaty 

failed to produce results. 

The decision comes at a 
delicate time in relations. 

Japan is a leading member 

of an international group 

providing South Korea with 

funds to bail the country out 

in the wake of its recent cur- 

rency turmofl. 

Yoo Chong-ha, South Kor- 

ean foreign minis ter, said in 
response to the Japanese 

move that the country would 

indefinitely suspend its vol- 

untary regulation of fishing 
off the coast of Hokkaido, 

northern Japan. 

Mr Yoo criticised the Japa- 

nese move as “unfriendly”. 
After making "impossible 



demands", Japan, had termi- 

nated the negotiations imme- 
diately before the start of a 
new administration, he 
noted. The Japanese govern- 

ment hopes to resume nego- 
tiations after president-elect 
Kim Dae-jung takes office 

next month. Mr Kim, how- 

ever, also criticised the Japa- 
nese move as an Insult to his 
country. 

The dispute over fishing in 

the seas surrounding the 

two countries, stems from 

disagreement over a group of 

islands, known as Take- 


ahima in Japan and as 
Tok-do in Korea. Both coun- 
tries claim the islands, 
located in the Sea of Japan 
but held by South Korea. 

The current bilateral 
agreement will remain in 

effect for a year, and Japan 

hopes the two sides can con- 
clude a new agreement 
within that time-frame. 

Separately, New Zealand 
yesterday decided to with- 
hold licences to fish 
' southern bluefin tuna from 
Japan after negotiations 
over quotas fell apart 
The move follows an Aus- 
tralian decision to ban Japa- 
nese boats from fishing 
within Australia’s exclusive 
fishing zones, after Japan 

attempted to increase its 

quota of tuna. 

The three countries have 
been trying to agree on quo- 
tas for fishing 1 the southern 
bluefin tuna, whose stocks 
are under pressure. Both 
Australia and New Zealand 

agreed to keep their quotas 

at last year’s level until the 

Commission for the Conser- 

vation of the Southern Blue- 
fin Tuna determines a 1998 
total allowable catch. 


F aer oe islanders ‘log-rolling’ their way to riches 


Once again Denmark must pay its 
province’s bills, says Hilary Barnes 


T he Faeroe Islands, which 
rise almost sheer out of the 

North Atlantic midway 
between Scotland and Iceland, are 

so windswept that there is not a 

tree to be seen, but the islanders 

are masters in the art of "log- 

rolling". 

No one gets elected to the local 
parliament, the Lagting, without 

extravagant promises to improve 

village facilities, and no one gets 

reelected if he hasn’t delivered. 

In the booming 1980s, the fash- 

ion in political promises ran to 
tunnels through the mountainous 
terrain to enable the villagers to 
cut a few minutes off the time it 

takes to get to the capital, Thor- 

shavn. Kalsoe, a long, narrow 
island, has so many holes it is 

known locally as The Flute. One 

of the Kalsoe tunnels served a vil- 

lage with a population of six. The 
per Capita cost of tunnels like 

these does not bear thinking 

about 

Subsidised loans to the fisheries 


industry, which accounts for 90 

per cent of the islands' export rev- 

enue, were also popular. 

But the political dynamics of 
democracy, Faeroe Islands-style, 

led to a spectacular economic 

crash in the early 1990s. It was 

compounded by the fickleness of 

the cod, which swam away to 
other waters. The slump hit bot- 

tom in 1993, when gross domestic 
product fen by about 20 per cent 

and (mostly heavily mortgaged) 

residential property prices fell by 
4Q-50 per cent 

It was left to the Danes to bail 

out their North Atlantic province 

- population just over 40,000. But 

rather than give the islands more 

hand-outs, they restructured the 

banks and lent the island govern- 

ment the money to meet Its inter- 
national obligations. 

The Faeroese economy has 
gradually improved. However, the 

islands are carrying a debt of 

about DKrs^bn (5300m) to the 

Danish state, or DKrl40,000 


Uxtksastfwe'Bbe 
► aNe to afford tte 

tennis court after aB 





The Faeroe (slanders, who have ftvsd way beyond thefr means, can now look 
forward to compensation from the Danish state. 

To have your cake and eat it, too' 


($20,000) per capita, and several 
times that figure per family. 

But the wOy and independent 

islanders think they may have 

found a way to lighten the bur- 
den. 

From the day their banks were 
bailed out in the spring of 1993. 


JmtHage. Out n gd m TUantto 

they have been crying: “We were 
robbed.” In 1995 they persuaded 
the Danish government to set up 

an independent commission of 

inquiry. Its 2500page report, pub- 

lished a week ago, has worked 
like magic. It persuaded the 
Islanders, the Danish media, the 


Foiketing (Parliament) and even 
the Danish government itself, that 
they got a raw deal 
The islanders have been rub- 

bing their hands as Paul Nyrup 
Rasmussen, the prime minister, 

has been persuaded that they 

should be compensated for the 

evil deed that was done to them. 

However, the evil deed, if 
Indeed it was one. was not so 

grave that the prime minister and 

his minority government will be 

brought down when the affafr is 

debated by the Foiketing next 

Tuesday. 

The prime minister, meanwhile, 
has exonerated himself and 
blamed the officials who put 
together the rescue deal, but he 

singled out Den Danske Bank, the 

country’s leading commercial 
bank, as the chief villain, a ver- 

dict the media and the opposition 
have found it easy to agree with. 

A Faeroes bank controlled by 

Den Danske Bank was merged 

with a government-owned bank in 

March 1993, when the economy 

was in free fall This ended a situ- 

ation, intolerable for Den Danske 
Bank, in which its shareholders 

were expected to compete with 



the government to meet losses In. 
the Faeroe Islands. , 

It -was a deal to whlch; the Dan- 
ish government was a party, hot 
Mr Nyrup^ Rasmussen, as well as 

exposition -leaders, now, find that 

it was, at best. Immoral for the 

bank to have avoided an obliga- 

tion to ahoiilder- the Faeroese 


If the Faeroese are masters of 
“log-rolling-", the. Danish politi- 
cians take some beating when it . 
comes -to buck-passing. = ■ 
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Iraq ‘flouts UN demands’ over weapons 


By Laura Saber at the United 
Nations in New York 

The chief United Nations weapons 
inspector, Richard Butler, last 
nig h t told the Security Council 
that Iraq was. flouting its demands 
for unrestricted access to suspected 
weapons sites. 

Following his failure earlier 
this week to persuade Iraq to give 
full access to UN inspectors, Mr 
Butler said Iraq appeared ''deter- 
mined to withhold any further or 

new information and seek to 

prevent us from finding it our- 
selves if that would involve 


Inspections of a certain character”. 

The US and Britain yesterday 
denounced Iraq. Tor undermining 
the UN disarmament mission 
(Unscom), raising the possibility of 
military action against Baghdadi. 

The British ambassador to the 
UN, John Weston, said: "This is a 
very serious and direct challenge 
to . the Security Council because in 
my view it amounts to a definitive 
rejection of the Security Council 
resolutions.” 

His remarks suggest that Britain 
may urge the council to declare 
Iraq in “material breach" of the 
ceasefire terms which ended the 


1991 Gulf war, which observers say 
could pave the way for military 
action against Baghdad. 

The US ambassador to the UN, 
Bill Richardson, said the report 
was "deeply disturbing, deeply neg- 
ative and unacceptable. The United 
States feels very strongly that 
there should be full unfettered 
access to all sites. Iraq’s response 
can be described in one word: defi- 
ance. ..We want to resolve this 
issue diplomatically, but we are 
not ruling any option out” 

UN officials flatly reject Iraq's 
claim to have dismantled its 
arsenal of deadly weapons as man- 


dated by the UN. In his 19-page 
report. Mr Butler cited “specific 
grave Instances of attempts to mis- 
lead the Commission and. the Coun- 
cil”. 

During his two-day visit to Bagh- 
dad. Mr Butler was told by Tariq 
Aziz, deputy prime minister, to 
freeze inspections at sensitive sites, 
so called “presidential” or “sover- 
eign 1 '. until April. 

France yesterday rejected Iraq's 
demand for a moratorium on 
inspections of “presidential” sites. 
“We cannot accept the idea of a 
moratorium or a freeze of the dis- 
cussions on the question of access 


to the ’presidential' sites.” a for- 
eign ministry spokesman told 
reporters. 

Sanctions, Imposed after Iraq 
invaded Kuwait in August 1990. 
can only be lifted once the UN says 
Iraq has dismantled its arsenal of 
deadly weapons and their produc- 
tion facilities. 

The Security Council next week 
will probably draft a resolution or 
a statement, but its five permanent 
members remain divided, with 
Britain and the US on one side, and 
Russia, France and China opposing 
military action against Iraq on the 
cither side. 


Objectivity issues cloud work 
of Clinton’s chief prosecutor 


Paradoxically, one of 
President Bill Clinton’s 
greatest assets in the war 
being fought over allegations 
of a White House sex scandal 
is that his chief prosecutor is 
widely believed to detest 

frim 

In the past 3‘/i years, Ken- 
neth Starr, lead investigator 
into the Whitewater affair, 
has come across as anything 
but an "independent coun- 
sel” - his official designation 
under a special Law designed 
to probe allegations of presi- 
dential wrongdoing. 

Instead, while examining 
matters from the suicide of 
Vmce Foster, a senior presi- 
dential aide, to the firing of 
the White House travel 
office, he has given the over- 
whelming impression of 
being determined to find Mr 
Clinton guilty of some mal- 
feasance or other. 

That perception is bol- 
stered by Mr Starr’s political 
past A former appeals court 


judge, he served in the Bush 
administration and has long 
been seen as a prominent 
conservative in legal circles. 
His investigative approach 
has been regarded as 
heavy-handed, while he 
made legally questionable 
use of the wide powers and 
almost unlimited budget 
granted special prosecutors. 

But although be has spent 
more than $3Qm to date, and 
successfully . prosecuted 
other players in the shady 
Whitewater land deal, Mr 
Starr has never been able to 
prove the president did any- 
thing wrong. Last year he 
was heavily criticised when 
it was revealed his office had 
interviewed current and for- 
mer Arkansas state troopers 
about Mr Clinton's sexual 
activities while governor ■- 
topics far outside his official 
purview. 

Indeed, so strong had scep- 
ticism become about Mr 
Starr’s objectivity', and so 


discouraged did he seem 
about ever being able to 
come up with hard evidence 
of illegal activity by Mr Clin- 
ton. that he actually 
resigned last summer to take 
up an academic post at a 
conservative university. 
However, the outrage that 
greeted the news that he was 
departing without complet- 
ing his investigation forced 
him to reverse the decision 
almost immediately. 

Now the issue of Mr 
Starr’s objectivity is already 
dogging the latest revela- 
tions about Mr Clinton's 
alleged affair with Monica 
Lewinsky. Many commenta- 
tors initially dismissed the 
news as just another “bimbo 
eruption” orchestrated by 
Mr Starr. Even when it 
became clear that this epi- 
sode was different because of 
tapes reportedly suggesting 
the president may be guilty 
of perjury and obstruction of 
justice. White House officials 


sought to deflect attention 
by implying Mr Starr was on 
a personal vendetta. 

Because of those charges - 
and his tarnished reputation 
* Mr Starr has spent the 
past few days trying to por- 
tray himself as a careful, 
methodical lawyer with no 
axes to grind. For once, legal 
experts broadly agree the 
new expansion of his investi- 
gation is legitimate under 
the circumstances. 

But revelations that Mr 
Starr used the FBI secretly 
to tape a private conversa- 
tion with Ms Lewinsky and 
Linda Tripp, the woman who 
first brought the alleged 
affair to Mr Starr’s attention, 
have already attracted 
renewed criticism, forcing 
him to defend them as “legit- 
imate investigative tech- 
niques” 

Now, Ms Lewinsky's 
lawyer claims that Mr 
Starr sought to bully 
her into co-operating 



Starn possibility that he may finally get his man 


in his investigations. 


of wrongdoing, this time 


But even if the indepen- there is at least some possi- 
dent counsel is once again bility he may finally get his 
pushing legal and ethical man. 
boundaries in his eagerness ^ 

to find the president guilty’ Mark Suzman 


Echoes of past but a far cry from Watergate 


C omparisons between 
Watergate; which 
brought down Rich- 
ard Nixon, and Bill Clinton's 
present troubles are already 
bong bandied around Amer- 
ica. most intensely in Wash- 
ington. But, at this very 
early stage, it is the differ- 
ences between the two 
affairs and with other allega- 
tions of , sexual impropriety 
involving previous presi- 
dents , that'are the -Snore 
valid. ’ . 

Watergate was r as Haynes 
. Johnson, then an editor at 
the Washington Post put it 
“a slowly unfolding drama, 
more of a detective story”. 
Its news cycles were daily, 
not, as now, by the minute, 
as the nation waited intently 
on what Bob Woodward and 
Carl Bernstein, who had the 
inside reporting track, might 
come up with next in their 
newspaper. 

Even when the weight of 
evidence of “high crimes and 
misdemeanours” against 
President Nixon grew heavy, 
the system moved with all 
deliberate speed, involving, 
as it did. special prosecutors, 
congressional hearings, 
Supreme Court rulings and, 
ultimately, the careful draft- 
ing of. the articles of 
impeachment. Even that 
ominous word was used by 
politicians with care until 
the writing was clearly on 
the wall in the shape of the 
"smoking gun” of the White 
House tapes. 

The Monica Lewinsky con- 
troversy, by contrast, 
arrived with, all the sudden 


Only if it is proven that Clinton encouraged 
perjury is he likely to face joining legal 
company with Nixon, writes Jurek Martin 


impact of a heart attack. It 
incited an immediate media 
frenzy like nothing ever gen- 
erated until Watergate 
moved to its climax. When 


fervent opponents appear to 
have remarkably close con- 
nections to the Republican, 
but supposedly non-partisan, 
Mr Starr. His own aggressive 


.Kenneth Btair, .ihe B Whiter . and - faf -.teaching tactics. 
Water special rouiisel^Tt^^ ^di^giecretly wiring, Ms 
5 to'say a few words hi pufilic : 'Lewinsky's friend, do 'not 
on Thursday, he had to be bear much resemblance to 
protected by police. from the ' the carefully defined investi- 
press masses as he sought to ' gallons of his Watergate pre- 
reach a microphone: decessors, Archibald Cox, 

This is a different media, who was fired by Nixon in 


too, now attuned- to be first 
rather than necessarily 
right Round-the-clock cable 
hews, no longer a CNN pre- 
serve, internet magazines 
and gossip sheets, not to 
mention talk radio, are insa- 
tiable. beasts, .-.demanding 
instan t opinion,- analysis and 
rushes to judgment 

Although Nixon had long 
been widely distrusted by 
American liberals who called 
him Tricky Dicky, there was 
no coterie of outright “hat- 
ers" in the media and in poli- 
tics. such, as now bedevils 
Bill Clinton and who have 
fuelled the scandal and con- 
spiracy mill so avidly since 
he became president Indeed, 
the critical early break in 
Watergate in January 1973 
cam e from a man with no 
known axe to grind - when 
Judge John J. ' Sirica per- 
suaded burglar James 
McCord to spill the beans. 

Same of Mr Clinton’s most 


the 1973 Saturday Night 
Massacre for getting too 
close to the truth, and Leon 
Jaworsky, his even more 
cautious successor. 

Reflecting this coarsening, 
politics is altogether more 
mean than it was. Even Con- 
gressman Henry Hyde, 
respected chairman of the 
House judiciary committee, 
allowed the word “impeach- 
ment” to cross his lips this 
week, albeit with some quali- 
fications. Bob Barr, the far- 
right Republican from Geor- 
gia, has been using it for a 
couple of years - and he has 
been far from alone. 

. That stands in sharp con- 
trast with what was consid- 
ered the historically and 
constitutionally fateful step 
of impeaching Nixon (only 
one president, Andrew John- 
son, had ever previously 
been impeached, in Ihe late 
1880 s, and he was acquitted 
by the Senate). Congressman 


Peter Rodino, then head of 
the judiciary committee, 
wept over the enormity of 
what he was forced to do. 

That sense of caution even 
applied in 1987. If the Iran- 
Contra affair -had taken a dif- 
ferent turn. President Ron- 
ald Reagan might have faced 
a similar threat but Senators 
Daniel Inouye and Warren 
Rudman, respectively a 
Democrat and a Republican, 
decided to overrule the spe- 
cial prosecutor and to stop 
their investigation short of 
the Oval Office because they 
doubted the nation needed 
another trauma so soon after 
Watergate. 

No president has ever been 
forced out of office by a sex- 
ual relationship, though alle- 
gations have afflicted several 
holders of the office. Thomas 
Jefferson had to admit mak- 
ing improper advances to 
another man's wife; Warren 
Harding even fathered an 
illegitimate child conceived 
in the White House, but that 
news was soon dwarfed by 
the Teapot Dome financial 
scandal that overwhelmed 
his administration. 

Other sex-related revela- 
tions have reached the pub- 
lic domain only after presi- 
dents left office. There may 
have been something of an 
establishment conspiracy of 
silence concerning the a£f- 


If President Bill Clinton's 
standing at home has s unk, 
his stock around the world 
has crashed, Our Foreign 
Staff reports. 

Israel’s newspapers yes- 
terday started assessing the 
possible implications for the 
Middle East peace process 
after talks in Washington 
were shrouded by the sexual 
controversy. 

Yediot Aharonot’s politi- 
cal correspondent. Nab ton 
Barnes, wrote cm Thursday: 
“We innocently thought that 
the fate of the peace process 
was in the bands of a Jew- 
ess. bora in Prague, named 
Madeleine Albright- Appar- 
ently, the fate of the peace 
process, is. .. In the hands of 
another Jewess, named Mon- 
ica Lewinsky. . . a Beverly 
Hills native." 

Hemi Shelev, writing in 
Ma’Ariv, the rigbtwing 
daily, and calling his dis- 
patch from Washington, 
“Monica, Sex and onr Com- 
mon Future’', said Mr Clin- 
ton’s series of affairs and 
scandals “make even Casa- 
nova look like a monk". But 

airs of John F. Kennedy and, 
though much less apparently 
libertine, of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. But in neither 
case did the press or public 
of the time care that much, 
or demand to know as much 
as they do now. 

But times do c han ge and it 
is the present climate that 
constitutes the current presi- 
dent’s problems. Watergate 
really was about seriously 


this latest affair, he con tin- 
ned, “turns Clinton Into a 
sitting duck about to fall 
over. If there was something 
to the allegations, the US 
administration wifi be crip- 
pled and the White House 
will enter a phase of insta- 
bility reminiscent of Nixon's 
final days”. 

Mr Shelev concluded that 
Clinton's “bed-time stories 
have become a critical 

ment for our future, and - 
maybe even for the entire 
world". 

Arab newspapers agreed 
that the scandal had huge 
importance for the peace 
process. The pan-Arab daily 
al-Qnds al-Arabi voiced the 
suspicion that American- 
Jewish groups seeking to 
weaken Mr Clinton were 
behind the allegations. 

Huda al-Husseini of the 
Saudi Asharq al-Awsat com- 
ments: “Giving his deposi- 
tion, Clinton denied any rec- 
ollection of meeting Paula 
Jones. But it is imperative 
for him to remember that he 
cosigned the Oslo agree- 
ment" 

"high crimes and misde- 
meanours”, obstruction of 
justice, breaking and enter- 
ing, subversion of the politi- 
cal process, a far cry from 
anything now laid at Mr 
Clinton’s door. Only if it ran 
be proved - and most law- 
yers feel this highly ques- 
tionable - that he partici- 
pated in encouraging perjury 
would he join legal company 
with Richard Nixon. 


Mecca pilgrimage 
cash card planned 


Donor law prompts fears 
of organ seizure in Brazil 


By Route Khalaf to London and 
John Author? ifr New York -- 

With the help' of American 
Express,' an entrepreneurial 
Islamic foundation Js planning to 
offer the 3m pilgrims a year , to 
Mecca a “Haij cash card”. Perform- 
ing the 45-day pilgrimage is one of 
the main founts of Islam. Moslems 
who can afford to pay for the Hajj 
have ^'responsibility to perform it 
at least' once in their fives. 

; But as Khanzadeh Sajjad Khaliq, 
one of. the people behind the prqj-. 
ert, discovered last year during his 
Hajj, pilgrims have to queue foir 
hours to cash their traveller's 
cheques. rWf^w’ie-cffering is a 
cash card that will replace travel- 
ler’s cheques and with which pff- : 
grims can take cash from bank 
machines.” said .Mr -KhaBq, head of 
file Islamic World Organisation. 

-. After approaching 16 banks hi 
.Arab. ;aMErfropeafr capitals -- 
“None could, understand .the- idea 
because •they, .don't have a global 
exposure,” said: Mr Khaliq - he 
..found'.- a listening ear at American : 


The company confirmed in New 
York'tfcat it WB&in discussions to 
offer the Hajj. card, although it 
stressed, thata final agreement had 
not been sighed. If said- the card 


would operate like a “plastic trav- 
filler’s cheque", which could be 
loaded with cash in advance, so 
that pilgrims would not have to 
borrow money. Under strict inter- 
pretation of Islamic law, paying or 
: receiving interest Is forbidden. 

. .. American Express said it would 
i provide all the administrative sup- 
port and “back office" systems for 
’the card but would not market it 
The deal forms part of its aggres- 
sive strategy to form joint ventures 
and allian ces with companies in an 
. array of txnmtriss.-.which it started 
two years ago in an attempt to' 
reverse the steep/fhB in its share of 
- the global charge card market. It 
had previously refused to offer 
; cards- jointly with, any other 
.. group:. 

Mr Khaliq explained that most 
.pilgrims armm from humble back- 
grounds and saved for years for the 
average $ 1^0 spent during the 
' Hajj, But many lacked a bask: edu- 
• cation and could, not sign a cheque. 
The card had other benefits. “It is 
even waterproof" be said, “which 
. helps since you . have to wash 
before you pray." 

. The .organisation Is .launchlng 
■I the .Hag. card for the 1998 Hajj sea- 
son - -which this year frills in : April 
- with, a "limited edition" of 
100,fX» cards of 5L00Q each. ' 


By Geoff Dyer, in S5o Paulo 

When Lucimaria Feitosa Santos 
went into hospital for an exam in a- 
tion last July after complaining of 
tiredness and high blood pressure, 
she got the fright of her life. Her 
right kidney was missing. 

Nine years ago, when the S3o 
Paulo high school student was only 
six, she underwent investigative 
surgery after suffering stomach 
painsw Her family is now suing the 
Hospital Sao Paulo for removing 
her kidney in 1388 without permis- 
sion and without informing them. 

“We were told nothing and 
thought everything was OK,” said 
Ludmaria’s mother, Roberta. 

At any other time, the complaint 
would have joined the growing list 
of medical negligence cases in Bra- 
zil. The. hospital has denied the 
accusations and the claim would 
stagger unnoticed through a 
lengthy court battle. 

However, Luchnaria’s story has 
added to the near paranoiac atmo- 
sphere in Brazil concerning a new 
law on donating organs for trans- 
plant, which came -into operation 
at the beginning of the year. 

The law, which is designed to 
increase the number of organs 
available for surgery, makes all 
Brazilians over 21 automatic 


donors unless they register their 
objection on their identity cards. 
Family approval is not required. 

In a feverish mood, dark tales 
about an illegal trade in organs 
and unwilling transplants from 
drugged patients have been doing 
the rounds of the hospital wards. 
Thousands of Brazilians have sent 
In their ID cards to be registered as 
non-donors. 

Hospitals are worried the new 
law could prompt a permanent 
backlash against organ donation in 
a country where the human corpse 
is treated with particular reverence 
and where cremations are rare. 

The outcry has left the govern- 
ment accused of trampling on the 
views of bereaved families. Doctors 
fear they could be prosecuted if 
they ignore potential transplants 
and their lobby group, the Federal 
Medical Council, is trying to have 
the law declared unconstitutional. 

And in an election year, the leg- 
islation has brought to the boil 
simmering resentments about the 
stark difference between public 
and private healthcare in one of 
the world's most unequal societies. 

Transplant doctors admit to 
rams when patients have died In 
over-stretched emergency facilities 
at public hospitals, only for the 
body to be whisked away for a 


transplant operation to a well 
staffed private hospital, full of the 
modern machinery which might 
just have saved the patient’s life. 

However, many parts of the new 
law are welcomed by medical pro- 
fessionals. Neide Barriguelli, who 
runs a group for patients who need 
new kidneys, praised the creation 
of a single waiting list for trans- 
plant operations. The organs now 
go to the first compatible patient 
on the list 

Under the old system, patients 
formed lists at Individual hospitals 
which operated a rota for receiving 
available organs. But the lists were 
shorter at private hospitals. “It will 
be much harder to jump the list 
just because you can pay.” said Ms 
Barriguelli, who has spent 12 years 
waiting for a suitable kidney her- 
self. She added that the outcry over 
the new law had at least caused a 
debate on the subject “Now people 
are aware that there is a shortage 
of organs, which they did not know 
before," she said. 

Transplant doctors complain that 

the problem is not a lack of donors. 
Telesforo Bacchalla, head of the 
Organ Transplant Group at the 
Hospital das Clinicas in Sao Paulo, 
said that 75 per cent of families 
were prepared to donate organs, a 
similar rate to the US. 


NEWS DIGEST 

Airport sell-off 
in Argentina 

Argentina's most bitter privatisation battle drew to an 
apparent conclusion yesterday after a consortium led by 
Ogden Corp. the US ground handling company, made the 
highest bid for a 30-year concession to run 33 of the coun- 
try's airports. 

Ogden, with its local partner Multimedios America and 
Milan airport operator Assaeroporti. bid an annual $l7lm 
for the concession, against a minimum of $40m stipulated 
in the tender. 

Under the terms of the sale, the winning consortium 
must invest at least $2bu in airport infrastructure, front- 
loaded into the early years of the concession. Argentina's 
airports have long been starved of investment 

Facilities at Ezeiza, the Buenos Aires international air- 
port, have struggled to keep up with air passenger 
growth, which is forecast to increase over 6 per cent a 
year to the year 2000. Domestic racUities, on a cramped 
site within the city, are likely to be merged with those at 
pgpiza. 

The government will officially announce the winner 
next Monday, with the contract due to be signed on Feb- 
ruary 2 . 

Argentina's pilots union maintain-; the privatisation 
will do little to solve air safety problems. It urges the end- 
ing or Air Force supervision of both the industry and air 
traffic control. Ken Ham. Buenos Aires 

■ IMPORT BANS 

EU assails US food stance 

The European Commission yesterday condemned as 
“unacceptable" criticism by Washington of the way it was 
handling food safety. “They should not make judgments 
from their high horse," said a spokesman for the Commis- 
sion. “The Commission is governed by rules.” 

The war of words comes at a tune when several dis- 
putes threaten the bloc's trading relationship over BSE. 
hormone-treated beef and genetically modified foodstuffs. 

In an interview with the Financial Times earlier this 
week, Peter Scher. deputy US trade representative for 
agriculture, said EU food import bans which caused dis- 
putes with the US tended to be based on European politics 
rather than scientific evidence. But the Commission furi- 
ously rejected any suggestion that its safeLy policy was 
politically driven. 

EU officials pointed out that legislation for health bans 
passed through committees of scientists and experts. In 
aD internal shake-up after the BSE crisis, eight new com- 
mittees for consumer protection were set up last autumn. 
Commission officials also said that it was not clear that 
the EU, with its unique mix of 15 states, would want to 
set up a separate food health agency, such as in the US. 

Tensions between the two parties worsened in recent 
days over an EU ban on imports of US and Canadian hor- 
mone-treated beef. Daniel Dotnbey. Brussels 

■ NORWAY AND SWEDEN 

Hopes for Nordic telecom deal 

Telenor. the Norwegian state telecommunications group, 
said yesterday it hoped to reach an outline deal before the 
end of the month on a possible NKrlOObn (Si3.3bn> merger 
with Telia, its Swedish rival. 

The Norwegian government announced on Thursday it 
had decided to withdraw its veto over merger talks 
involving the two groups. Telenor said: “We will immedi- 
ately resume talks with Telia and hope that this results in 
a draft accord which we can put forward to the Norwe- 
gian and Swedish governments by February." 

. A merger would create Scandinavia's largest telecom- 
munications service provider. The merged company 
would have the greatest market share in both Sweden and 
Norway. Tim Burt, Stockholm 

■ CENTRAL AMERICA 

Mexico agrees to trade talks 

Mexico has agreed to a programme of talks with Gua- 
temala. El Salvador and Honduras with the aim of con- 
cluding a free trade accord in 1998. 

After the meeting in Tegucigalpa, Sergio N uhez Hon- 
duran vice minis ter for foreign trade, said talks were 85 
per cent complete. Negotiators now had to decide which 
products would be covered by an agreement. Talks con- 
tinue in Mexico in March. 

Mr Nunez said the main obstacles to agreement were 
arrangements covering sugar, meat, wooden furniture 
and some agricultural produce. The central American 
countries are trying to protect their own markets for 
these products while pressing for easier access to Mexican 
markets. They want time to make their producers more 
competitive before they open markets fully to Mexico. 

An agreement could "optimistically" be concluded by 
mid-1998, Mr Nunez said. James Wilson. Panama City 

■ POWER LINKS 

Baltic co-operation plan 

The leaders of Russia and Germany, historic rivals for 
mastery over the Baltic, yesterday agreed to push forward 
ambitious plans for broad economic co-operation and a 
| fight against organised crime. 

Helmut Kohl. German Chancellor, and Victor Che mo- 
myrdin, Russian prime minister, joined nine other Baltic 
heads of government and Jacques San ter. European Com- 
mission president at the first ever meeting of Baltic 
states in Latvia, which was invaded by both Soviet and 
Nazi forces during the second world war. 

The 11 leaders of the Council of Baltic Sea States gave 
political support to plans for the creation of pan-Baltic oil, 
gas and electric power links. The proposed ring-main 
links around the shores of the Baltic would be financed 
and built by private companies. 

The aim of the project is to increase energy efficiency 
and open up the region to Norwegian and North sea 
energy resources. This would reduce the current near 
total reliance of Poland and the Baltic states on gas sup- 
I plies from the former Soviet Union. It would also open up 
a broader regional market for Russia’s own energy 
exports. Anthony Robinson and Mate) Vipotnik. Riga 

[ ■ PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

World Bank loan for Gaza 

The World Bank yesterday announced it would lend $10m 
to the Palestinian Authority to establish the first export- 
oriented industrial zone in Gaza. The Gaza Industrial 
Estate project requires total financing of $84.5m. It could 
create up to 50.000 jobs in the small Gaza Strip, which has 
unemployment of over 40 per cent. The project will also 
be financed by the International Finance Corporation, the 
private investment arm oF the World Bank, the European 
Investment Rank and the US. The estate is scheduled to 
open in the middle of this year. Judy Dempsey. Jerusalem 1 

■ Singapore consumer prices increased 2.0 per cent last 
year, an increase of 0.6 percentage points on J996. the 
Department of Statistics said yesterday. Transport and 
communication prices rose by 3.9 per cent, health by 3.7 
per cent and housing by 2.3 per cent 

Sheila McNulty. Singapore 

■ Western Germany's annual inflation rate has tumbled 

to a 10-year low of L2 per cent this month, according to 
preliminary figures published yesterday by the federal 
statistical office. The figure is substantially lower than 
expected and is considerably less than the December rate 
of 1.7 per cent Ralph Atkins, Bonn 
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NEWS: UK 


N Ireland terror group calls off attacks 


ty John Murray Brown 
in DubHn 

Ulster Freedom 
Fighters, one of Northern 
Ireland’s two ™rin loyalist 
terrorist groups, yesterday 
said It had called off Its 
attacks on Catholics. It had 
been accused by the police of 
involvement in three recent 
murders. 

Hours later loyalists shot 
and critically wounded a 
Catholic man in Belfast Bill 
Stewart RUC assistant chief 
constable, described the 


attack as “another rampant 
sectarian shooting”. 

He added that it was too 
early to speculate which loy- 
alist group had been respon- 
sible. 

The UFF pledge to abide 
by its 1994 ceasefire would 
appear to end the threat 
hanging over the Ulster 
Democratic party, the UFF’s 
political wing, which could 
have faced demands for its 
expulsion from the multi- 
party talks on the Future of 
the region, which move to 
London on Monday. 


The recent spate of sectar- 
ian violence followed the 
murder of Billy Wright, the 
imprisoned leader of the 
Loyalist Volunteer Force, by 
the Irish National Liberation 
Army, a violent paramilitary 
faction linked to the Irish 
Republican Socialist party. 

Both the INLA and the 
LVF are opposed to the 
peace process and neither 
group is observing a cease- 
fire. Ronnie Flanagan, chief 
constable of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary, the region's 
police force, accused the 


UFF of collusion in recent 
murders of Catholics. 

Gary McMichael. the UDP 
leader, welcomed the UFF 
move. He said: “We will con- 
tinue to use all our influence 
both inside and outside the 
negotlattve process in a 
wholly positive mann er " 

The UFF statement said: 
“The current phase of repub- 
lican aggression by the INLA 
made a measured military 
response unavoidable. Tbe 
response is now concluded." 

The Irish government said 
it would "lift the sense of 


crisis from the talks and 
hopefully will put an end to 
this appalling spate of 
killings”. 

In advance of Monday's 
session of the multi-party 
talks. British and Irish civil 
servants were last night try- 
ing to finalise the joint paper 
on north-south relations. 

In Belfast yesterday, 
where he was speaking at 
the first of series of lunches 
organised by the Northern 
Ireland chambers of com- 
merce. Bertie Ahem, the 
Irish prime minister, said 


there would have to be “all- 
island agencies” to Imple- 
ment joint economic policy 
in “important areas". 

Speaking earlier at the 
memorial to "Bloody Sun- 
day” in Londonderry, the 
Northern Ireland city near 
the Irish Republics border, 
Mr Ahem called on the Brit- 
ish gove rnment to give "a 
dear, balanced and truthful 
account" into the eve n ts sur- 
rounding the tragedy in 1972 
in which 14 nationalist civil 
rights protestors were shot 
dead by British soldiers. 


Channel 
island hits 
at ‘front’ 
businesses 


Film effects business is on a roll 


S ketches of the Tracy brothers. 
Lady Penelope, her taciturn 
chauffeur, Parker, and other 
characters from Thunderbirds. the 
19S0s television series, litter the 
offices of Working Title, one of the 
UK's largest film production compa- 
nies. 

If its Thunderbirds project goes 
ahead, it will be one of the costliest 
and most ambitious films ever made 
In the UK. PalyGram, Working 
Title’s Dutch parent company, is 
assessing plans to set up a visual 
effects facility to create computer- 
generated replicas of the original 
sets from the 1960s TV series, before 
being hired out to other film makers. 

PalyGram would be joining one of 
the fastest-growing areas of the UK's 
rapidly expanding film-production 
sector. In the past year, dozens of 
film effects companies have opened 
In London to churn out digital 
images on sophisticated computers 
of natural disasters, corpse-strewn 
battlefields, alien species and talking 
animals . 

The UK has been regarded as a 
prime source of film effects talent 
since 1968 when Stanley Kubrick, 
the US director, based the entire pro- 
duction of 2001: A Space Odyssey, hi s 
sci-fi epic, at Elstree rather than 
Hollywood. 

When the UK film production sec- 
tor declined in the 1970s and 19S0s, 
effects specialists moved into (he 
advertising market, which was grow- 
ing quickly, or looked for Jobs in 
Hollywood. 

This process continued when tra- 
ditional special effects, made by 
hand from models and drawings, 
were replaced by the new wave of 
computer-generated effects. 

Talented young British software 
designers were hired by pioneering 


Computerised feature may be one of 
the costliest to be made in Britain 



Ready for blast-off: the “Thunderbirds” film would digitally reproduce 
sets from the 1960s television series, which featured animated puppets 


Californian effects laboratories, such 
as Industrial Light & Magic, owned 
by George Lucas, the Star Wars 
director, and Digital Domain, 
founded by Titanic director, James 
Cameron. 

Film production in the UK has 
since staged a revivaL Screen Inter- 


national, the trade magazine, esti- 
mates that 124 films were made in 
the UK last year with a total invest- 
ment of £676m ($1.08bn). four times 
the amount five years ago. 

Demand for visual effects and 
other post-production services, such 
as sophisticated editing and dubbing 


facilities, has increased and invest- 
ment has poured Into tbe sector, 
mostly from advertising post-produc- 
tion houses. 

Last year, Ridley and Tony Scott, 
the film directors, invested Efim in 
The Mill - an advertising effects 
company in which U2. the Irish rock 
group- owns a large shareholding - 
to set up Mill Filins, a film effects 
subsidiary. It now employs 46 
people, including Britons poached 
from n .M and Digital Domain, and is 
working on a sequel to Babe. 

VTR, another advertising effects 
house, invested fsm in establishing 
the Film Factory, which has a staff 
of 35 and is creating effects for Lost 
In Stoq.', a £45m New Line picture. 

Megalomedia, a media holding 
company which numbers Charles 
and Maurice Saatchi. the advertising 
moguls, and rock star Mick Jagger 
among its shareholders, spent £8.6m 
last s umm er to acquire the Com- 
puter Film Company, now working 
on Warner Brothers' The Avengers. 

Despite this expansion, PotyGram 
claims none of the existing UK film 
effects houses is big enough to han- 
dle all the effects for Thunderbirds. 

Rather than farm out ad hoc pro- 
jects to various companies, it may 
set up its own facility to execute all 
or part of the Thunderbirds effects, 
and then run it as a commercial 
concern. 

PolyGram's plans have dismayed 
established film effects specialists, 
concerned about the threat of com- 
petition from such a well-capitalised 
rival. “The worst case scenario is 
that there'll be over-capacity,” said 
one. "And In any case. I*d hate to 
miss the chance of working on 
Thunderbirds. " 

Alice Rawsthom 


GTech chairman denies offering bribe 


By John Mason. 

Law Courts Correspondent 

Guy Snowden, the chairman 
of GTech. the US lottery 
equipment supplier and a 
partner in the Camelat 
national lottery consortium, 
yesterday denied to a High 
Court jury in London that he 
offered a bribe to Richard 
Branson to drop his rival bid 
for the lottery franchise. 

Mr Snowden insisted he 
had only been discussing 
possible joint ventures when 
Mr Branson interpreted 


what he said as a bribe offer. 
The bribe suggestion was 
“incomprehensible” because 
the success of his company 
meant he already had "the 
world at my feet". Mr Snow- 
den told the court. 

Mr Snowdeu is suing Mr 
Branson over the bribery 
allegation. Mr Branson is 
suing Mr Snowden and 
GTech for accusing him of 
being a liar. 

The bribe was allegedly 
made when tbe two men met 
for lunch at Mr Bransou's 
London home in late 1993. 


The Virgin founder insisted 
he wanted to run the lottery 
on the basis of giving ail 
profits to charities. 

Mr Snowden had replied to 
Mr Branson that the name of 
the game was to collect as 
many pounds from people as 
possible, he said. Although 
Mr Branson bad told him: 
“Look, I‘m a very - charitable 
person". Mr Snowden 
wanted to explore what the 
Virgin founder’s commercial 
motivations were. He 
thought they might be asso- 
ciated with the Virgin brand. 


Mr Snowden said. “He 
seemed to bristle at me ques- 
tioning his charitable nature 
so I moved on to see if there 
was anything else we can 
possibly do together." Mr 
Snowden told his counsel. 
Ricbard Ferguson QC. 

He denied he had asked 
what he could do for Mr 
Branson personally or said 
the rival non-profit-making 
bid might force C-amelot to 
revise its bid and cost it mil- 
lions of pounds. 

Mr Snowden became visi- 
bly angry when, cross-exam- 


ined by George Carman QC, 
for Mr Branson, he was 
asked if charities would 
have benefited more had the 
Branson bid succeeded. 

“He fMr Branson) can do 
with it whatever he wants. I 
have to pay my sharehold- 
ers. He can give it to charity 
or he can burn it It doesn’t 
matter to me,” be said. 
Asked if he could stay an as 
a Camelot director if the 
jury found be had made the 
bribe offer. Mr Snowden 
replied: “I think that would 
be unlikely". 


By Robert Wright 

Financial regulators In 
Guernsey have prepared a 
law which they believe will 
crack down on the so-called 
“Sark lark", under which 
no min ee directors on the 
tiny island provide “fronts” 
to disguise who really runs a 
company. 

Peter Crook, director-gen- 
eral of Guernsey's Financial 
Services Commission, which 
has some control over regu- 
lation in Sark, said the law, 
which should reach the stat- 
ute books soon, would make 
H an offence to enable some- 
one to purport to be living or 
r unning their business from 
Sark, thus defrauding tax 
authorities. Sark residents 
pay no tax. 

The “Sark lark" appears to 
be one of the targets of the 
government’s review of 
financial regulation in 
Britain's offshore islands, 
announced on Tuesday. It is 
one of the few abuses of the 
islands' special status which 
most in financ ial and regula- 
tory circles on the islands 
are joined in condemning. 

The companies providing 
nominee director services 
offer to provide nominee 
directors, shareholders, sec- 
retaries and trustees. E-mail, 
fax and telephone services 
are also offered, allowing 
companies to appear as if 
based on Sark. 

Mr Crook said: “To the 
best of my knowledge there's 
no business conducted there 
at all. They are purely 
accommodation addresses.” 
He said that one Sark resi- 
dent had 50 companies oper- 
ating from a small office. 

Guernsey, like its neigh- 
bour Jersey, is also planning 
laws to tighten up on the 
operation of trust compa- 
nies. There have been con- 
cerns. particularly in Jersey, 
that some smaller trust com- 
panies are used by tax evad- 
ers or criminals. 


Boltholes lose appeal. Page 7 


UK NEWS DIGEST 

Miners’ ruling 
may cost $1.6bn 

The government froea a com pensat ion bill approaching 
£lbn (SL63bn) after British Coal yesterday lost a land- 
mark High Court case brought by six former miners suf- 
fering from respiratory diseases caused by coal dust 

The judge, Mr Justice Turner, said British Coal and its 
predecessor, the National Coal Board, bad been neglig ent 
in not enforcing safety standards throughout tbe industry 
when the health risks to miners were well known. 

In a hi g hl y critical ruling, the judge said he had found 
"abundant evidence which emanated from a variety of 
sources that officials interpreted their duties as requiring 
the production of coal, first, and the taking of precautions 
in respect of safety, second”. The six former miners, who 
suffer from Chronic bronchitis and emphysema, were 
awarded initial damages of between £2,400 and £9,000. 

The Judgment wifi lead to the largest compensation 
claim against a single employer. Some 10,000 further cases 
have already been prepared and thousands more are 
expected. With British Coal no longer in existence, the 
government must meet the payments from Treasury 
funds. John Mason, London 

■ LLOYD’S OF LONDON 

Revenue seen to fall by 7.5% 

Tough competition and sliding insurance rates caused a 
7.5 per cent fan in revenue at Lloyd's of London during 
the first nine mon ths of last year. Gross premium income 
slid from £5.77bn to £5.34bn ($9.4bn to $8.7bn), according 
to figures published in the latest edition of One Lime 
Street, a publication for Lloyd's members. 

The decline in revenue reflected the squeeze on margins 
common throughout much of the commercial insurance 
sector. Lloyd’s said its competitors were also suffering, 
with the exception of those who had made acquisitions. 
However, the drop at the nine-mouth stage was not as 
severe as that during the first half, when premium 
income was down 9.6 per cent Excluding exchange rate 
fluctuations, the rtRriirm was 4.7 per cent, said tbe maga- 
zine. 

The information was compiled by Lloyd’s commercial 
policy unit and is based on quarterly returns from the 
insurance market's syndicates, component businesses 
which underwrite risk. Christopher Adams. London 

■ GOVERNMENT CAMPAIGN 

Ministers urged to rebuild faith 

Cabinet ministers were exhorted yesterday to help rebuild 
public faith in politics as Jack Straw, the home secretary, 
began a drive to revitalise the government’s message. Mr 
Straw, chosen by Tony Blair, the prime minister, to spear- 
head the campaign, accused tbe previous Conservative 
administration of playing on cynicism among voters to 
keep itself in office. 

Mr Blair Is due to mak e three speeches next week put- 
ting forward the government's aims on welfare reform, 
education, and plans to provide opportunities to the 
young and long-term unemployed. W illiam Hague, leader 
of the Conservative opposition, will today seek to rally his 
party. Addressing 280 defeated candidates, including 60 
former MPs, he will call on them to campaign against the 
government on specific issues. John Edmpfner. London 

■ ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 

Assurance to MPs over costs 

Covent Garden yesterday reacted quickly to renewed criti- 
cism by Gerald Kaufman, chairman of the House of Com- 
mons culture committee, on the way it was handling its 
two-year closure period during the £2 24m ($350m) redevel- 
opment of the Royal Opera House. 

Keith Cooper, director of sales and marketing, insisted 
the £4.7m deficit at the Royal Opera House at the end of 
March 1997 would not rise Further during the closure. He 
said the organisation now needed “a period of calm away 
from tbe public and media spotlights and speculation”. 

Mr Cooper revealed that the box office income estimate 
for the 1997-98 closure period was now £7.76m, as against 
a target of £9 -24m. Covent Garden hoped for better audi- 
ences when the Royal Opera and the Royal Ballet play 
seasons at the rebuilt Sadler's Wells Theatre, which re- 
opens in the autumn. For 199&99. Covent Garden has set 
a box office target of £9 -28 m. Antony ThomcrofL London 
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Rise in interest 
rates less likely 
after Asia crisis 


By Richard Adams 
and Samer tskandar 

The likelihood of a rise in 
interest rates has receded 
because of a slowdown in 
the UK's economic growth 
and predictions of knock-on 
effects from Asia’s financial 
turmoil. 

Annual growth In output 
of goods and services 
dropped to 3.1 per cent in 
the fourth quarter last year 
compared with the same 
period in 1996 - 0.6 percent- 
age points lower than the 
third quarter. Quarterly 
growth between October and 
December was 0.5 per cent, 
after a 0.8 per cent rise 
between July and Septem- 
ber. 

The recent pace of growth 
has concerned economists. 
Expansion above the econo- 
my's sustainable rate - 
about 2.25 per cent - 
can trigger higher prices 
as spare capacity is used 
DP- 

Yesterday’s figures, proj- 
ected over the next three 
quarters, would put annual 
growth at 2 per cent. 

Tbe Bank of England's 
monetary policy committee, 
which is responsible for set- 
ting interest rates, meets on 
February 5. 

DeAnne Julius, a member 
or the committee, yesterday 
said Asia’s financial 
upheaval could Knock 
between one half to three- 
quarters of 1 per cent off the 
UK economy, based on fore- 
cast models. 

But Ms Julius said infla- 
tion remained a problem In 
the UK. “It's too early to 


declare tbat tbe battle 
against inflation is over, 
and that now the chief 
enemy is deflation," she 
said. 

Some analysts were scepti- 
cal about the low growth 
rate, saying there was still 
doubt that the economy was 
cooling quickly enough to 
avoid an upturn In inflation. 

David Walton, UK econo- 
mist at Goldman Sachs 
investment bank, said: "It is 
worth remembering that at 
this stage of the economic 
cycle there is a tendency for 
initial estimates of annual 
gross domestic product 
growth to be revised 
upwards - often by as much 
as three-quarters of X per 
cent.” 

The markets showed little 
reaction to the data. Andrew 
Roberts, gilt analyst at 
Union Bank of Switzerland 
in London, said; "The mar- 
ket Is now waiting for the 
MPC meeting. If they [MPC 
members] do not raise inter- 
est rates this time, this 
would probably mean that 
we have seen the end of the 
tightening cycle. 

"There Is no longer any 
doubt that the economy is 
slowing. Also, the MPC is 
now placing much more 
emphasis on the effects from 
the Asian crisis.” 

The Office for National 
Statistics said GDP at factor 
cost rose by &3 per cent last 
year compared with 1996. 

The ONS said the data 
marked the 23rd consecutive 
quarter of expansion since 
the start of 1991. Growth 
was last lower In the second 
quarter of 1995. 
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Brown and 


the budget 


This has not been a good week 
for Gordon Brown. Quire apart 
from the stories of a rift with 
Tony Blair, he was faced with 
fresh accusations that he is 
deliberately holding back on 
government spending and rais- 
ins taxes, in order to save up for 
pre-election tax cuts. The argu- 
ments this time were sparked 
by publication of a report on 
Britain’s fiscal policy by the 
Institute for Fiscal Studies. This 
suggests that Mr Brown could 
ease up on fiscal policy without 
compromising the long-term 
sustainability of the public 
finances. For now- at least, 
though, Mr Brown should not 
use this flexibility. 

The report's projections are 
based on assumptions of growth 
and spending comparable to 
those used in the Treasury's 
Green Budget last November. 
But it suggests that higher tax 
revenues will lead to a fiscal 
surplus significantly larger than 
the Treasury predicts. By the 
Fiscal year 2002 03. it says, there 
v.iU be public sector debt repay- 
ment of 1.4 per cent of gross 
domestic product. And. impor- 
tantly. the size of this surplus 
hardly changes after it is 
adjusted to take account of 
cyclical factors. This contrasts 
with the late 1980s. when sub- 
stantial fiscal surpluses were 
almost entirely due to the 
strength of the economic boom. 

Britain certainly benefits 
from a healthy fiscal position, 
not least because it gives the 
government more scope to 
adjust to unexpected events, 
such as a sudden slowdown in 
growth. If Britain Joins Emu. fis- 
cal flexibility will be all the 
more important, as adjustment 
through monetary policy will no 
longer be possible. 

Having said that, a budget 
surplus can be too large. Taxes 
are distort ionary and should not 
be kept higher than is neces- 
sary. And if a large structural 
surplus is allowed to build up, 
the government may indeed be 
tempted to make an excessively 
large fiscal adjustment, which 
would be . damaging for eco- 
nomic stability. 


for two reasons. One is that his 
government is still building up 
credibility, alter years of Con- 
servative accusations that 
Labour's policies would ruin the 
economy. 


Hard pressed 


Extra spending 

In the short term, the expec- 
ted build up of surpluses is 
unlikely to make much differ- 
ence to policy. In his Budget 
this March. Mr Brown may be 
looking to nudge some spending 
upward, despite his self-imposed 
limits. 

But although he seems to 
have room for fiscal manoeuvre. 
Mr Brown is likely to match any 
extra spending by tax increases. 


The second reason, as the 1FS 
report stresses, is that a fiscal 
loosening could worsen the 
inflationary pressures In the UK 
economy. Recent figures for out- 
put, trade and industrial pro- 
duction do suggest that the 
strength of sterling and the 
Asian crisis are finally causing 
the manufacturing sector to 
slow. But accelerating pay 
claims and buoyant retail sales 
demonstrate the continued 
strength of domestic demand. 

As for future budgets, there is 
of course plenty of room for 
doubt as to whether the fiscal 
surpluses will actually material- 
ise. The biggest risk to the fore- 
casts will be the pressure on 
spending. The IPS warns that 
on current spending plans, 
Labour may be hard pressed to 
meet its pledges to reduce class 
sizes and cut down NHS waiting 
lists. And high earnings rises in 
the private sector are bound to 
lead to increases in public sec- 
tor pay claims. 

If spending really does stay as 
low as projections suggest, it is 
possible that an embarrassingly 
large structural surplus could 
build up. But as the IFS says, 
there is a lot of room for error 
in predicting the PSBR, a figure 
which is the difference between 
two aggregates of more than 
£300bn. Forecasts are highly 
sensitive to the assumptions 
made. 

And there are dangers of 
being too optimistic at this 
stage. If the UK economy suffers 
a harder landing than is expec- 
ted. for example, this could wipe 
out the expected surplus alto- 
gether. The uncertainties are all 
the greater because of the long 
time horizon of the projection. 
One-year economic forecasts are 
difficult enough, five-year fore- 
casts highly suspect 

For now, Gordon Brown is 
unlikely to change the course of 
fiscal policy much. The cyclical- 
ly-adjusted budget deficit this 
year is expected to be just over 
1 per cent of GDP, still just 
short of the government's 
"golden rule" target. If large 
surpluses do start to appear, 
then Mr Brown should be pre- 
pared to act early to get fiscal 
policy back on course. But there 
is time enough for that. In the 
next Budget he should not be 
bounced into giving away 
money he does not yet have. 


The house that Bill built 


Gerard Baker and Bruce Clark on the characters 
the sexual and legal scandals threatening the US 


up in 



M onica Lewinsky 
is caught up in a 
“vortex of three 
of the most pow- 
erful men in the 
country" - President Bill Clin- 
ton, Vernon Jordan, the presi- 
dent’s close friend, and Kenneth 
Starr, the Whitewater indepen- 
dent prosecutor. That was the 
view yesterday of William Gtns- 
burg, the lawyer for the woman 
at the centre of allegations about 
Mr Clinton. 

The description seems to cap- 
ture the nature of the battle for 
political survival being waged in 
the conference roams and televi- 
sion studios of America. On the 
one hand, the pinnacle of the 
political establishment, in which 
the head of the most powerful 
nation in the world is backed by 
one of the most formidable politi- 
cal operators in Washington. On 
the other, an unlikely collection 
of aggrieved women, small-town 
lawyers and a haying pack of 
journalists. 

In fact, the story is more com- 
plicated. The allegations that Mr 
Clinton had an affair with Ms 
Lewinsky have revealed a com- 
plex web of relationships con- 
necting the grandest of White 
House panjandrums with the 
lowliest of office assistants. They 
also show a White House 
obsessed with personal favours 
and string-pulling, rather than 
the niceties of public policy. 

The most intriguing character 
to have emerged from the shad- 
ows in the past few days is Ver- 
non Jordan. A long-time friend of 
the president, Mr Jordan is 
almost a parody of the well-con- 
nected Washington insider. An 
Imposing figure, 6ft 4in tall, ele- 
gant, handsome and black. Mr 
Jordan is widely described as the 
president’s closest mentor, 
adviser and all-round fixer. The 
presence of such a senior and 
influential figure in Mr Clinton's 
life at the heart of the allegations 
surrounding Ms Lewinsky high- 
lights how much is at stake. 

On Thursday, Mr Jordan 
denied any wrongdoing. (Ms Lew- 
insky, it is said, has been 
recorded on tape cl aiming that 
Mr Jordan persuaded her to 
make a false affidavit) He did, 
however, acknowledge that he 



has emerged as a straightfor- 
ward, naive flgure. MS 'Tripp’s 
role is a far more, enigmatic, one. 
Divorced from an army colonel, 
she joined the White 'House 
under George Bush and somehow 
kept her. job when he left office. 

Her story helps to explain how 
the arcane banking and. real 
estate controversies that dogged 
the president during his early 
years have somehow merged 
with the - initially separate 'allega- 
tions of philandering: On July 20 
1993, she was 'among the last 
people to.. see. Vince. Foster, the 
deputy White House counsel who 
was helping ‘the. 'Clintons negoti- 
ate .their way through a web of 
scandals originating in their 
native Arkansas, before his 
apparept suicide; 


had helped the former intern find 
work and had guided her to a 
lawyer to help her through the 
current difficulties. 

The admission raised more 
questions than answers. Why 
was a man of Mr Jordan’s influ- 
ence and position calling his con- 
tacts at some top US companies 
to secure a place for Ms Lewin- 
sky, who, at the time, was merely 
one of a complement of 240 
interns? Why did be personally 
accompany her to a lawyer friend, 
of his to help her deal with the 
inquiries of eager investigators? 

If Mr Jordan Is the oldest of 
Washington insiders, Ms Lewin- 
sky herself is no newcomer to the 
establishment. From her child- 
hood in southern California 
onwards, her story is instantly 
recognisable as that of a privi- 
leged insider, with a formidable 


netw o r k of connections and the 
ability to use them skilfully. 

Her father is a doctor, her 
mother a successful author who 
lives in the Watergate building, 
home of the super-rich. A recent 
book by her mother, on the pri- 
vate lives of three famous tenors, 
carries a foreword by an insur- 
ance tycoon and Clinton cam- 
paign donor, who playfully 
invites readers to speculate on 
how the author obtained her 
information. 

In 1995. Ms Lewinsky took an 
unpaid job as a White House 
intern, aged 21. Whatever may 
have transpired in her personal 
life, her subsequent career indi- 
cates that people in high places 
were treating her with excep- 
tional care. After 10 months at 
the White House, she moved to 
the Pentagon as “confidential 


assistant" to Ken Bacon, the 
defence department’s' chief 
spokesman, known to reporters 
as an urbane, professorial figure 
with little patience for fools. 

So charmed was Ms Lewinsky's 
professional rifo that she appar- 
ently felt emboldened to make 
one serious mistake: pouring out 
the details of her personal life to 
an older woman colleague, Linda 
Tripp who. like her. had moved 
from the White House to a public 
relations job at the Pentagon. 

Without realising that every 
word was being secretly taped, 
Ms Lewinsky gave one version of 
events (describing a long affair 
with the president) to Ms Tripp, 
and quite another (denying any 
affair) to investigators probing a 
separate harassment case 
brought against the president by 
Paula Janes. While Ms Lewinsky 


B ecause of her proxim- 
ity to the Foster trag- 
edy, she would have 
been well known to 
Mr Starr, the special 
prosecutor whose inquiries into 
the Whitewater property scandal 
have- yielded- little of real - sub- ■ 
stance. And it was Ms Tripp who 
brought the prosecutor some- 
thing of substance — Ms Lewin- 
sky's tale of an affair with the 
president, which he allegedly 
urged her to hide. This prompted 
Mr Starr to have Ms Tripp wired 
up with sophisticated listening 
devices during her subsequent 
meetings with Bis Lewinsky. 

It was not the first time Ms 
Tripp had brought to public 
attention a story of Mr Clinton's 
philandering. Last summer, she 
described to Newsweek a day in 
1993 when she saw anothe r Wh ite 
House worker, Kathleen Willey, 
emerge from the presidential 
office in a dishevelled state. The 
mystery, which may hold the key 
to. Mr Clinton's eventual fate, is 
what motive or mixture of 
motives prompted Bis Tripp to be 
so vigilant in monitoring and 
making public the president's 
behaviour with women. 

Was it scepticism about the 
Clinton presidency? Was it ideo- 
logical co mmi tment? Whatever 
the reason, she may be the one 
character in the story who has 
been forced from the inner circle 
of power to the outside. Revenge 
would be sweet 


P resident Bill Clinton is 
a long way from facing 
removal from office for 
whatever he may have 
said or done. But within hours of 
the revelation of the latest alle- 
gations this week, lawyers and 
members of Congress were busy 
re-examining Article 1 of the US 
constitution. 

The article contains the bask 
rules for impeachment The pro- 
cess is a curious hybrid of law 
and politics - giving Congress 
absolute legal power to convict 
an official of a crime. Legal pre- 
cedent suggests the president 
could probably not be indicted 
like an ordinary citizen. Instead, 


Steps to impeachment 


if Kenneth Starr, the indepen- 
dent prosecutor investigating Mr 
Clinton, found strong evidence of 
malfeasance, he would probably 
present the case to Congress for 
impeachment 

The process would then begin 
in the House of Representatives. 
This is how it works. If the 
House judiciary committee 
decides the evidence suggests an 
official is guilty of “Treason, 
Bribery or other high Crimes or 
Misdemeanors” (sic) It considers 


the charges in detail 
But what constitutes high 
crimes or misdemeanors? Per- 
jury or subornation of perjury 
probably would, though lawyers 
are deeply divided over whether 
perjury in such an apparently 
small case could really be an 
impeachable offence. In practice 
though, the decision is made by 
the House. As Gerald Ford, a 
man who later came to know 
something about the process, put 
It when he was a member of the 


House in 1970: “An impeachable 
offence is whatever a majority of 
the House of Representatives 
considers it to be.” 

The House judiciary committee 
investigates the charges. If it 
decides they stand up, it presents 
articles of impeachment to the 
House. If a majority of the House 
approves the articles, the presi- 
dent is impeached, and then 
tried by the Senate. The case 
must secure the support of two- 
thirds of senators for the accused 


to be convicted and removed 
from office 

• Only one president has ever 
been impeached: Andrew John- 
son in 1868. The Senate failed to 
convict him by one vote and he 
served out Ids full term. In 1974 
the House Judiciary Committee 
voted to impeach Richard Nixon, 
but Nixon resigned before the 
case went to the frill House. 

Impeachment is such a nasty 
process that most constitutional 
scholars believe a president 
would resign if confronted with 
a serious case against him. There 
is no evidence that Mr Clinton 
has even begun to contemplate 
such a move. 
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EU not harming banana producers 


From Mr George £ Williams. 

Sir. It is regrettable that your 
editorial “Banana fudge" (Janu- 
ary I6i continues to cite as Tact 
the claim that the EU's licensing 
arrangements "have provided 
monopoly rents for European 
banana distributors at the 
expense of the African Caribbean 
and Pacific producers". In 1996. 
the average FOB (free on board) 
price paid Tor Caribbean bananas 
was about Sin per 18 kg box. 


roughly double the FOB price 
paid for bananas of Latin Amer- 
ica origins, which were being 
sold on the same market. For 
1997. the average price paid for 
Caribbean bananas will have 
been slightly higher. These prices 
result directly from the current 
licensing arrangements and dem- 
onstrate the benefit of these 
arrangements to A CP producers. 
How can this be “at the expense 
of the A CP producers"? 


The problem for the Caribbean 
is how far the new Commission 
proposals, which appear to rely 
Largely on a degressive aid, will 
be able to replace benefits that 
the ACP have derived from the 
current licensing arrangements. 


George E. Williams, 
high commissioner. 
Commonwealth of Dominica. 
1 Coll Ingham Gard ens. 
London SW5 OHW, UK 


Better things to do than watch the calories 


From Ms Lucy DetL 
Sir. “Oink, oink!" is the only 
suitably mature retort I can 
think to give to Nigel Andrews' 
sensitive and perceptive criticism 
of Kate Winslet in Titanic (Cin- 
ema, January 22) as "a little too 
fullblown (watch those calories)". 
Evidently it has not occurred to 
him that Kate Winslet as a suc- 


cessful actress and good-looking 
girl (of normal and healthy shape 
and size), has more interesting 
things to do with her day than to 
spend it “watching calories'* to 
cater to the obsolete attitudes of 
an obscure reviewer who is prob- 
ably no size 10 himself anyway. 

As a considered critique in 
what is supposed to be a serious 


newspaper. Mr Andrews' remark 
was spectacularly inadequate. 
Maybe it's time you got a new 
man - and this time preferably a 
New Man, not a Cave Man. 


Lacy Dell (age 16), 

15 The Green, 

Bladon, 

Oxfordshire OX20 1RR, UK 


Department for countryside is a necessity 


From Mr l an MacNicoL 

Sir, Your leader “Safer food" 

( January 15) misses a critical 
point when it calls for the closing 
down of the remains of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food after the creation of the 
Food Standards Agency. A 
department is needed to deal 
with the concerns and unique 
problems of the countryside. 
Without a government focus on 
the needs of rural areas, the 
countryside would lose out and 
society would be much poorer. 

The- countryside matters 
because almost a quarter of the 
population live there and our 
rural communities and busi- 


nesses must be in a position to 
meet the demands of the wider 
public for good quality food at 
reasonable prices. 

We believe a new Department 
for the Countryside and Agricul- 
ture is needed to deliver the poli- 
cies required to meet these needs. 
This would not require additional 
exchequer costs as the functions 
of the countryside directorate of 
the Department of Environment, 
Transport and the Regions could 
be put together with the func- 
tions of MAFF that remain, 
together with existing country- 
side agencies. 

The new department would 
remove the overlap that exists in 


some of the functions of existing 
departments and agencies. This 
would aid its cabinet minister to 
reconcile different interests, and 
we believe this rationalisation 
would also result in lower run- 
ning costs. 

Your call for the closure of 
MAFF is myopic. You are ignor- 
ing the wider needs of the coun- 
tryside, which should be focused 
on one new department 


Ian MacNicoL 
president 

Country Landowners 
Association, 

16 Belgrave Square, 
London SWlX 8PQ, UK 


Seriously, it 
may well end 
up gibberish 


From Ms Christine Durban. 

Sir, Sincere thanks to the FT 
for flagging AltaVista’s new free 
online translation service 
(“Online translation free for all". 
January 19). 

Surprising as it may seem, 
man y professional (human) 
translators share columnist Tim 
Jackson's enthusiasm. For years 
we have gritted our teeth at 
glowing press reports citing 
“breakthroughs" in machine 
translation. Based largely on 
developers’ press releases, these 
stories are usually filed by mono- 
lingual (and perhaps somewhat 
naive) UK and US journalists. 
Now anyone with an Internet 
connection will be able to give 
machine translation a whirl and 
see first hand what it can and 
cannot do. 

For those with zero budget, a 
yen for gist, some knowledge of 
foreign languages and the time to 
tweak out what was really 
meant, the new service is Ideal. 
The price is certainly right. But 
for serious translation buyers - 
business people who cannot 
afford to send gibberish to their 
clients abroad, or to misunder- 
stand what their counterparts on 
international markets are saying 
- specialised human translators 
will remain indispensable. 

That said, our services are nei- 
ther instantaneous nor free. But 
then, you pay peanuts, you get 
monkeys. 


Christine Durban, 
70 rue de Rome, 

75008 Paris, 
France 


PIRAEUS FINANCE 


FINANCIAL AND CONSULTANCY SERVICES SA 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF A PUBLIC AUCTION FOR THE HIGHEST BIDDER 
FOR THE SALE, AS A WHOLE, OF THE ASSETS OF 
“INTERNATIONAL GARMENT INDUSTRY S-A." 
NOW UNDER SPECIAL LIQUIDATION 


PIRAEUS FINANCE S.A. lesu Wished in Athens oi ZO Amalia* and 5 Sour! Street) m in capacity aa special liquidator of 
INTERNATIONAL GARMENT INDUSTRY S-A. icsubtahed ia Athens at 64 Via, Sophias Avenue.) which baa been- placed wider 
spccitilapriifatiosi as per article 46a of Low [89i9G by Decisions No. 6647/10.7.79 and 97fi7C7. 1 1 .07 of the Athens Court of Appeal 


ANNOUNCES 


■ public auction fo r the highest bidder with sealed, binding often for i he sale, aa a whole, of the aaseta of INTERNATIONAL 
GARMENT INDUSTRY S_A_ established in A then? (64 Vau. Sophias Ave.) in I **73 with the ohj ea of manufeairtn£ and selling 
dotfiet of all desaijefcins, representing similar enterprises, p a rtidp ai ng m other films, etc. Wldiin (he framewoifc or its objective*, the 
company wider liquidation established a modem factory Tor Ibe production of ready-made clothes m Hie region of Ifte Mmtfcjwiltly of 
Tbouria in the Prefecture of Mewarin. the openun of which was suspended follow big the publication of die decision of the Athens 
Cantof Appeal by whidi Ibe company was placed under special liquidation. ■ 


The assets for sale include a) (he factory and its equipment, h) a building at Pallia i. auks, cl offices a 64 Vasa. Sophias Ave- di mocks- 
behind, claims, ci (he company name, fl (he trade marie AMER1CANINO Cm an canaries of die world except Grcccc. Cyprus. Japan, 
China. Hong Koog. Indnmia and die countries of Sou* Amcrical ae. 


INVITES 


interested parties, oo denature of a confidentiality agreement, u receive the ConfUetuoi Qftenn& Memorandum which mmw a 
detailed description of die asset* for sale, and la submit ■ sealed tin ret opaque- envelope) bind in g oilier to dir Athens notary public 
assigned IP the pwblic auction. Mr. Nicolaos Stasunopoulag (or his legal representative) ai 81 Acadbnias Street C2* Floor - Tel. 
30+ 1 +3800274) up to Wednesday, Iff* February 1998 at L2dN boors. 


Terms of Ibe Anaormcemetu 


The present auction will be conduaed m accordance wUh die prnvidatt* or node 46a of Law 1892/1990 as supplemented by amide 
H of Law 2000' 1 991 as currently at force: the terms contained nt rite present anoouncomi end the terms conta in e d m the Offering 
Memorandum, regardless of whether or not they are repeated m the prasenL The submission of a binding offer implies acceptance Of 
all there terms. 


2. The submission or often should be made in person or by a legally authorised represe n t ati ve. Offers subsumed beyond Dk line tram 
wffl not be accejned or taken bn;, cwridcraOHL Oifcrs must ms contain rams upon which flteD bindirigniMs wiB depend or which 
ensue vogucocv. with regent to die ammna or the method of payment of die offered price or widi regard to any other -vwh {Knurs. 
The liquidator and the creditor* mrinuin Die right, at then mnxnrevaiibfc discretion, to reject often which contain terms and 
exceptions, vr consider them to be nan-cmamed. m which cue the offer remains btnding wsh regent Iodic rest of its content. 

3. Often must be icaamwanicd. oo penally of cmccllsticst of die offer, by a later of guarantee firm a hank le gal ly opmning ip 

io ihc annul of one hundred and fifty million drac h mas (CDR ISOjAXMXjOk A spec i men of dK letter ofgPBantce i» cont ai ned ta 
die Offering Memorandum. Letters of gnaraee ore returned after adjudication, tod lo the lughorr bidder, on signature oftbc final. 
sJe contract. * •' 


4. The offers wO be opened before Ibe Athens notary pabtie —rfflnwt to the unction. Mr. Nlcoioos Stadnopootoa (or bis legal 

represcttunn-c) mi Wednesday, 1 8 “ February 1998 at hours, tetereacd panics who haw: nibrntuod binding often witter rhe 

time limit are entitled to attend the opening of tbc often oodrigi Dk retativc ptwoooL ' 

5. The bigbest bidder of the auction shall he On: one whose offer will bo deemed by Ae creditor. following ite proposal or'tbtr 
liquiilaicr.MIhf mom saiHfarmry foe the lenders 

6. The dements which make up the company's men shall be cold “a* is and where is~md, more speci fical ly in ihnractui and I qgnl 
condition and at (he pbcc where drey are situated m the day of signature of the sale comma. The Ixpddaiar and die aedimt are-net 
responsible for legal or actual defects w defkkncje of any kind of ibe assets for sale, nor for any inootnpfete or inacctmue 
description of them in the Offering Memorandum, Interested patties, should, with Ihelr own mem and ri their own expense, took • 
info and form their own asscssmeraof ibe otyeets for sale. 

?. In the evau dial die person to whom the assets of ite company under Ifeuidation ate adjudicated feds a las obligation to afara-ai Ae; 
time sad piece specified In the liquidator's uiviuuan. in ottier to sign tis relative contract in acmdoDcc with the tenusaf tbepnmt 
A im rsm. . ' irnut and at bis offer , as finally ceenpfecd. iheq ibe guarantee, as stove. is f lb i dled to favour of Ifcr lW)itVM fn T aod ttw 
oedilani in onto to cow aft expenses of any land, time spent and real if hypothetical losses sustained, with no abtiggriaHO provide : 
proof of such, and oonsidtr the amount as a penalty datue and collect ii fttm the gnanmor bank. 

8. The li<{ui<istor bean ao respoosibibty K>««nis pankqLmts u the auction, both with regard ta die report assess** the eftas or »Ma 

propose! of the highest bidder. Aina, hr is nos I mbie and has no obhgaac to foe pattidpams In die Morion in die went that die 
aucticsi is cancelled or dedarednnn and soid if its letabu deemed ua*atwfacSory. ' 

9. Those patties taking pan m the auction aid suhnming often do not acquire any right, ctsia or demand from the present . 
Announcement aid frittniheirpattlcipaiiooai the auenoa, against the Uqiodaiorar tbecmfcte** for aty cause otreamti ■ 

T&11* espeniM for (be transfer of the a&seo of sakttases. foes, ngbis and other expenses) tee to be borne byitebiiyM 

It Tbepeseni was drafted tn Greek and mreUtcd rale English. Howeser, in «oy eventuality, the Greek teat wSfpmaD.'- 


tn order to obtain the Offer uqt Mr mufamhnn and for mv ■AlrfirafJ jnf«maf(un r |Snw ffOy 

PIRAEUS FINANCE SLA. 2d Amalwts A«c. & 3 Soun Scret. TeL or 721 7917 - fa*: 304.1*3333020' 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


Winds of change on 
treasure islands 

As countries relax bureaucratic controls, the offshore centre’s 
role is being eroded, say George Graham and Robert Wright 


I n the old days, it Is 
said, visitors arriving 
off the ferry to Sark 
would be greeted by 
locals asking .them if they 
were looking for potential 

company directors. 

While that no longer hap- 
pens, elements of the 
so<alled ‘'Sark lark" survive 
for companies using the tiny 
island as a domicile of con- 
venience, with compliant 
local directors rubber- 
stamping the decisions of 
secretive board members. 
And other Channel isl an d* 
still complain that Sark has 
given them a bad name. 

But the review of the 
Channel Islands' financial 
industry announced this 
week by the UK government 
comes at a time when the 
biggest threat to their status 
as offshore financial centres 
may no longer be financial 
scandal Rather, the need for 
offshore centres at all is 
coming into question. 

The role of such centres as 
a bolthole from high taxa- 
tion and burdensome regula- 
tion is be ginning to erode as 
countries everywhere lower 
tax rates and dismantle 
bureaucratic controls. a, ln 
market after market, the 
whole structure of foreign 
exchange controls, the whole 
fear of having your savings 
and your capital confiscated 
or eroded by runaway local 
inflation, is decreasing." 
says Michael Giles, chair- 
man of international private 
banking at Merrill Lynch. 
the US investment bank. The 
distinction between offshore 
and onshore centres is thus 
becoming irrelevant 
The offshore status of the 
Channel Islands was bom of 
the peculiar constitutional 
arrangements that arose 
from the British crown's 
ancient claim over Nor- 
mandy and were protected 
by the English settlement 
with the Channel Islands in 
the 13th century. Just as the 
old industrialists from the 
north of England found that 
where there was muck, there 
was brass, so' the modem 
financier finds that where, 
there are constitutional 


anomalies there is also 
money to be made. 

The constitutions of the 
Channel Islands allow them 
to benefit from both the 
UK's political stability and 
Europe's open trade barriers, 
without being tied down by 
either. Financiers on Jersey 
and Guernsey, the largest of 
the Channel Islands, take a 
far more serious approach to 
finance than do the people of 
Sark. But. in spite of their 
respectable outward appear- 
ance, they too once bad a 
wild west reputation. 

“In our Dodge City days, 
back In tbe 1960s, we had 
cowboy banks as well," says 
John Roper. Guernsey's for- 
mer chief financial regula- 
tor. Those days are long 
gone. Bankers say they face, 
and impose on themselves, 
disciplines every bit as strict 
as on the mainland. Rules 
and supervisory frameworks 
have been tightened. Last 
year saw a wave of offshore 
territories pass legislation 
extending money laundering 
restrictions to the proceeds 
of any crime, not just drug 
offences. 

While offshore centres 
have been tightening up, 
onshore centres have loos- 
ened their regulations. In 
the 1960s and 1970s require- 
ments such as the US's inter- 
est equalisation tax on for- 
eign companies borrowing in 
dollars or the UK's interest 
rate ceilings drove banks 
and companies offshore. 

In spite of their 

respectable 

appearance, 

Jersey and 
Guernsey, the 
largest of the 
Channel Islands, 
once had a wild 
west reputation 


Not so now. “We are com- 
paring ourselves more to 
places like New York and 
London than to other off- 
shore centres." say's Juerg 
Kauftnann. executive direc- 
tor of Swiss Bank Corp's 
affiliate in the Cayman 
Islands, another British ter- 
ritory that has built up a 
huge financial Industry. 

Indeed. Jersey, Guernsey 
and the Isle of Man together 
pale into insignificance as 
offshore centres besides Lon- 
don. home to an estimated 
SGOObn of non-resident 
money. This makes it the 
world's second largest con- 
centration of offshore wealth 
behind Switzerland. 

The same factors that the 
government trumpets as 
underpinning the City of 
London's position as an 
international financial cen- 
tre - enlightened regulation, 
low tax burdens, concentra- 
tion of expertise - are at the 
root of the Channel Islands' 
success. In Guernsey. Mr 
Upper argues that the 
islands have long since 
stopped being simply tax 
havens. “It's not just about 
tax." he says. "It's about 
safety and confidentiality. 
Those three elements are 
interwoven in subtly varying 
proportions.” 

Yet low or zero tax rates 
remain a crucial ingredient 
in any offshore centre's suc- 
cess, and the islanders' atti- 
tude to tax evasion remains 
distinctly ambivalent. 

Outwardly, their position 
is that they serve only as 
conduits for legitimate tax 
avoidance. A IJK investor 
might put money in a Chan- 
nel Islands building society 
account in order to gat Inter- 
est paid gross, but will of 
course declare that interest 
to the Inland Revenue in due 
course. Yet last year several 
offshore islands specifically 
excluded tax evasion from 
the list of crimes covered by 
their new money-laundering 
legislation. 

Jersey took a different 
tack. “There is no fiscal 
exemption because Jersey's 
follow high- 
practice in 


legislation," says Frank 
Walker, president of the 
finance and economics com- 
mittee of the states of Jer- 
sey. 

What is striking to the vis- 
itor is the similarity of the 
islanders' defence of their 
financial industry. Almost 
everyone in the Jersey finan- 
cial community refers to the 
£I30bn for so) channelled 
from the islands every year 
to the City of London. 
Almost everyone concedes 
that money laundering is 
□ever completely stoppable, 
before going on to point out 
that London is arguably the 
world's money -la unde ring 
capital. 

Even waiters and taxi 
drivers earnestly explain to 
visitors that, while there 
might be tbe odd rotten 
apple in the Channel Islands' 
financial barrel, this Is 
hardly unique to the islands. 
Exactly the same arguments 
hold sway as far afield as 
Grand Cayman or Bermuda, 
other offshore centres. 

Accountants in the Chan- 
nel Islands say the closeness 
of the financial community 
may be part of the problem. 
Some ascribe the slow prog- 
ress of a law to regulate 
trust companies - a law that 
admittedly does not exist in 
the UK - to reluctance to 
condemn some more mar- 
ginal operators to unemploy- 
ment 

The same accountants 
point out that Jersey’s 
unpaid politicians often used 
to see no conflict in serving 
on h ank boards - although 
Frank Walker, the present 
president of the financial 
and economics committee, 
resigned directorships with 
Barclays on taking up his 
post. 

Paradoxically, the cleaner 
the image becomes of the 
Channel Islands, the more 
useful they are to criminals 
seeking to legitimise their 
ill-gotten gains. “The trouble 
is that the harder you work 
to become a respectable off- 
shore centre." says Mr 
Roper, “the more attractive 
you become to money laun 
derers." 


Hong Kong films have lost their appeal, writes John Ridding 


Wrong frame of mind 


S howbiz smiles and 
cameras flashed as 
Chow Yun-fat 
worked the crowds 
this week at the Hong Kong 
premiere of The Replacement 
Killers, the Hollywood action 
debut for Mr Chow, one of 
the territory's biggest stars. 

But beneath the glitz, the 
scene is much less rosy. 
While Tinsel Town draws on 
local talent, Hong Kong's 
own film ' industry 
approaches' Chinese new 
year - the traditional release 
season for big local produc- 
tions - wrestling with 
decline. Falling audiences 
and fleeing stars are just the 
most visible sign of weak- 
ness in what .was one of the 
world’s most dynamic film 
industries. Action dramas, 
romance, comedies and 
kung-fu flicks propelled 
Hong Kong to the rank of 
third, biggest producer and 
second biggest exporter in 
1991. Now the 'industry is 
reeling. 

Figures released this 
month showed box office 
receipts for Cantonese- lan- 
guage films falling below 
Hollywood productions for 
the first time in 1987, and 
that was before the block- 
buster Titanic was launched 
on to the local circuit. 

Productions, too, are 
down. “In the heyday of the 
late 1980s and early 1990s 
Hbm? Kong, would be making 
more 'than 200 movies." says 
Alfred Ng, a senior manager 
at Media Asia, si local' pro- 
- ductibn - and distribution 
company. Last year the 
number of productions fell 
by a fifth to aboirt' 90, con- 
tinuing the downward-trend. 

- 'll . have talked to a lot of 
people in the Hong Kong 
industry and they, all seem 
depressed** . says' Terence 
Chang, a successful . Hong 
Kong producer nowbased In.- 
Los Angeles as a. partner in 
Lion .Rock Productions, Mr. 
Chang works alongside John 
Woo, one; of : Hong_ Kong’s 
most famous film exports, 
whose direction of the action . 
drama- Face/ Off last year 
confirmed the growing influ- : 
«ace of Hong Kongers in 
Hollywood. - 

: Many m the Hong Kong 
industry, see this outflow of 
talent as a symptom rather 
than a.cause of problems at 
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home. “You can’t blame 
them for seeking bigger bud- 
get films and bigger pay 
cheques," says one Hong 
Kong producer. 

Some of the problems are 
economic. Local moviegoers 
have seen their disposable 
incomes threatened as Asia's 
financial crisis has swept 
into Hong Kong. Demand 
from, traditional regional 
markets has dried up. 
“Korea used -to be very 
important in buying and fin- 
ancing Hong Kong films." 
says Mr -Ng at Media Asia. 
“Now they lave been, hit by 
crisis." 

The present malaise 
stretches back beyond, the 
recent economic downturn, 
revealing broader problems 
within the industry. “Hang 
Kong movies are not cre- 
ative enough." says the sales 
'agent for one international 
distributor.. “They are still 
the same old horror-comedy, 
comedy-action. People are 
fed up -with repeated pat- 
terns aH the time." 

Another film executive 
places part of tbe blame on 
the involvement of triad 
gangs in tbe movie business 


from the early 1990s. “They 
saw money, glamour and 
stars and moved into the 
industry." he says. “That led 
to a large number of very 
bad film s and turned the 
audience off." 

There are exceptions. 
"Wong Kar-wai, director of 
Chungking Express and 
Happy Together ; has steered 
clear of traditional formulas 
and secured international 
recognition, including an 
award at the Cannes film 
festival. “He is a very excep- 
tional case," says Mr Ng. 

Producing films; particu- 
larly big budget ones, is 
fraught with difficulty. “We 
still face very tough regula- 
tions.” says an agent at one 
production company. “It is 
almost impossible to get 
permission to shoot in 
urban areas, and the high 
cost of land makes it 
very hard to build large 
studios." 

An additional obstacle, 
particularly given the rise of 
action blockbusters, are the 
curbs placed on the import 
of explosives far use in spe- 
cial effects- Jackie Chan, one 
of Hang Kong’s biggest stars. 


now makes most of his films 
abroad. 

Once shooting is com- 
pleted, the next problem 
quickly appears. Bootleg 
video discs of films are now 
appearing before general 
release. “They cost as little 
as HK$25 [US$31, which is 
less than a movie ticket 
says one film executive. 

Not all are disheartened. “I 
have seen the Hong Kong 
film industry In trouble 
before," says Mr Chang, cit- 
ing the 1960s as a dark time 
because of “very low qual- 
ity" films. “But there was a 
big recovery in the 1970s." 

Hopes are pinned partly on 
government assistance. 
Tung Chee-hwa. the territo- 
ry’s post-colonial leader, out- 
lined plans to support the 
industry in a policy speech 
last . autumn. Measures 
include the establishment of 
a Film Services Office to 
examine regulations in the 
sector and the introduction 
of technical training courses. 
Woody Tsung, chief execu- 
tive of Hong Kong’s Motion 
Picture Industry Associa- 
tion. expects land will be 
made available for a film 
studio this spring. 

As in most aspects of post- 
colonial Hong Kong, much 
may also depend on the mar- 
ket to the north. “We have 
seen the potential there for 
many years," says Mr Ng. 
“We are trying to work it out 
with the film bureau in 
China to see how we can 
move forward in terms of co- 
productions and distribu- 
tion." 

'China is a tough nut to 
crack. Although Hong Kong 
stars are familiar on the 
mainland, a host of problems 
from censorship to language 
and the growth of China's 
own fDm industry suggests 
the going will be tough. For 
the meantime, the fortunes 
of Hang Kong’s film industry 
will depend on its ability to 
compete with Hollywood. 

Mr Chang, who has 
worked on both sides of the 
Pacific, sees scope for opti- 
mism. Sooner or later people 
want to see films with their 
own faces in them, he says. 
But as Chow Yun-fat has 
shown with The Replacement 
Killers, many of those faces 
are now to be found in Holly- 
wood. 



After 200 years, Nathan Mayer Rothschild still casts a shadow over great great grandson Sir Evelyn (right) and Baron David 


A name among giants 

Clay Harris on the Rothschild recipe for banking success 

A 


Rothschild needs no 
introduction. "We 
have an entree 
which is unique." 
ventures Sir Evelyn de 
Rothschild, one of the cur- 
rent stewards of a patrimony 
whose name has been synon- 
ymous with European bank- 
ing for nearly two centuries. 

It is not just a historical 
relic that Rothschild bankers 
have no need to explain who 
they are when they come 
calling in search of privatisa- 
tion mandates, for example. 
"We deal with nearly every 
central hank in the world 
through our bullion busi- 
ness." says Sir Evelyn. 

An exclusive address book 
helps the Rothschild Group 
to compete in a fast- 
changing landscape against 
integrated investment banks 
many times its size. 

With the passing of family 
enterprises such as Barings. 
Warburgs and Hambros. tbe 
Rothschilds have not been 
imm une to speculation that 
they, too. will eventually sell 
out 

In the UK. only Roths- 
child, Schraders and Robert 
Fleming remain as family- 
owned merchant banks with 
pretensions to a world role. 

But as they mark an 
important anniversary in 
1998, the Rothschilds reso- 
lutely believe they have a 
formula for continued suc- 
cess, in spite of suggestions 
thdt the hank is anachronis- 
tic and a relative minnow. 

The family is looking back 
on 200 years in the UK. As 
part of a filial diaspora that 
created one of Europe’s great 
banking empires, Nathan 
Mayer Rothschild left Frank 
furt in 1798 to become a tex 
tile merchant in Manchester 
His brothers set up in Paris, 
Vienna, Naples and Frank' 
furt. 

Eleven years later, Nathan 
Mayer founded his London 
bank with an initial deposit 
of £61,329 Is 7d at the Bank 
of England. Sir Evelyn, his 
great great grandson, pre- 


sides in the third building on 
the same site in St Swjthin's 
Lane, where the world price 
of gold is fixed twice each 
day in an arcane private 
ritual. 

The main pillars of today's 
loosely federated group are 
N-M. Rothschild & Sons in 
London and Rothschild & 
Cie Banque in Paris, but its 
reach extends to 30 countries 
through a network of subsid- 
iaries, partnerships and joint 
ventures. 

In contrast to the London 
bank's unbroken history, its 
Paris counterpart is only 14 
years old, having been 
started from scratch after 
the Mitterrand government 
nationalised its predecessor. 

This episode underlines 
a conviction that the Roths- 
child name not only is not 
for sale, but is not sellable. 

Baron David de Roths- 
child. Sir Evelyn's cousin 
and head of tbe French 
h ank, says: “In every market 
you have the giants, and you 
have the others, and the oth- 
ers have a raison d’etre." 

For the Rothschild group, 
this boils down to marshal- 
ling connections and local 
knowledge, keeping a tight 
rein on risk, and looking 
after its most important 
asset - the name. 

In the fierce competition 
both for clients and for top 

In the fierce 
competition both 
for clients and for 
top staff, 
Rothschild is 
obliged to 
distinguish itself 
from banks with 
big cheque books 


staff, Rothschild is obliged to 
distinguish itself from banks 
with big cheque books. For 
customers, it argues that 
advice comes untainted by 
ulterior motives of selling 
other products. 

Sir Evelyn says: "These 
mergers sound good, maybe, 
by financial criteria, but 
once you get to the human 
side, the clients want to Feel 
that they are dealing with 
the same person - that there 
is stability in relationships. 
When they deal with a very 
critical matter - their strat- 
egy, acquisition, diversifica- 
tion or whatever, they want 
to deal with people for whom 
it is their core business." 

For employees, he adds, 
“one of the things that we 
can offer is a feeling of sta- 
bility". although it has suf- 
fered its share of defections 
over the years. 

Merchant bankers, it is 
sometimes said, prosper by 
using their br ains and other 
people’s money. But in 
Rothschild's case, there is a 
limit to how much money is 
needed. Sir Evelyn says: 
“We’re not playing at the big 
table. In asset management, 
in the advisory business, you 
don’t need capital." 

Baron David quickly inter- 
jects: “What you need, we 
have enough for.” The 
group's last disclosed assets 
were in excess of SFr2bn 
(*1.36bn;. 

Looking at his rivals, Sir 
Evelyn is sceptical about 
Scbroders' setting up of a 
securities business and Deut- 
sche Bank's plan to drop the 
name “Morgan Grenfell". 

The first contrasts with 
Rothschild’s own approach. 
It has a joint venture with 
the Dutch bank ABN Amro, 
replacing its minority stake 
in Smith New Court, the 
broker taken over by Merrill 
Lynch. “There was quite a 
debate here that we should 
have bought tbe whole of 
Smith New Court." Sir 
Evelyn says. “X was against 
it. not for business reasons 


but for cultural reasons, and 
1 think I was proven right. I 
couldn't understand how 
you were going to blend 40 
or 50 traders into our kind of 
business." 

On DMG, he says: “Brand- 
ing is jolly difficult to repro- 
duce if you get rid of it." 

But be adds: "We don’t put 
our name to any thing unless 
we control it. We're very 
very cautious about how we 
use our name because we're 
aware of reputational risk." 

There have been blots, 
notably a costly scandal over 
improper loans at Zurich- 
based Rothschild Bank. 

“If you have a good for- 
mula, tinker with it, but 
don't change for change's 
sake," remains Sir Evelyn's 
approach. 

“If you look at the post 
world war two story of the 
family, there has been no 
time when the working rela- 
tionship between the French 
arm and the English arm 
has been as good as it is 
today," says Baron David, 
deputy chairman of the Lon- 
don hank as well as head of 
the group’s investment 
banking operation. 

Questions of ultimate suc- 
cession remain hazy. Baron 
David. 54. is next in line to 
his cousin, who is 12 years 
his senior. But there is no 
clear map after that. “As 
long as there’s a Rothschild 
around who's fit and proper 
to run it, I hope there'll be 
someone suitable," com- 
ments Sir Evelyn. 

“One of the things that 
may explain the longevity or 
the Ro thschil d famil y is that 
we haven't been complacent 
in judging our own capac- 
ity," Baron David says. “You 
always can make mistakes. 
Sometimes someone is given 
a position that he shouldn't 
have had. But on balance, if 
you look at history, the 
people who did things were 
qualified to do them.” 

The Life and Times of 
N. M. Rothschild, Museum of 
London, January 27-July 26 


T 


Ime was when the 
biggest challenge to 
peace in Northern 
Ireland came from 

“mainstream" par amilitar y 
fighters - on the loyalist 
side from groups such as the 
Ulster Freedom Fighters; on 
the Republican side, from 
the IRA and its political 
wing. Sinn F£iu. After a 
week of sectarian killings, 
thing s are changing. 

Both the UFF and the IRA 
are currently part of peace 
talks wtth tbe UK and Irish 
governments. And the most 
argent threat to tbe peace 
process is coming not from 
the mainstream terrorist 
organisations but from two 
tiny extremist groups out- 
side the talks - the Loyalist 
Volnnteer Force (LVF) on 
the pro-British side and the 
breakaway Irish National 
Liberation Army (INLA) in 
the nationalist camp. 

These two sworn enemies 
appear to have one deadly 
aim in common: to scupper 
the search for a lasting set- 
tlement. Security officials 
say both groups are deeply 
involved in organised crime. 
“The only difference is that 
the loyalists have more tat- 
toos and call each other 
nicknames like Budgie." 
says one official 
The ostensible reason for 
the latest spate of blood- 
letting was the INLA's mur- 
der of Billy Wright, the 
imprisoned LVF leader. Bnt 
the crisis has deepened after 
yet another week of sectar- 
ian killings. 

It was probably inevitable 
that at, at some point in the 
peace process, irreconcilable 
groups would splinter away 
and take up arms. Hie big 
question was always: wonld 
these groups be merely tiny 
fringe organisations? Or 
would they be connected in 
some way to the larger para- 
military groups? 

The worry now, say secu- 
rity chiefs, is that both 


Thorns in 
the side 

John Murray Brown weighs 
the danger splinter groups 
pose to the Irish peace talks 


organisations may have 
been operating as flags of 
convenience for the larger 
paramilitary groups - some 
of which are represented in 
the peace t alks - either with 
their tacit approval or even 
active co-operation. 

Ronnie Flanagan, the 
chief constable of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary, has 
accused the UFF of collud- 
ing in at least three of the 
recent murders. Equally, 
security officials say the use 
of safe houses and other 
logistical support in identi- 
fying targets suggests the 
ZNLA must have had 
back-up from the IRA. It 
may be that while the IRA 
continues to observe its 
ceasefire, it is happy to see 
the “wildmen of tbe INLA" 
do its dirty work. 

Such a charge could lead 
to the expulsion from the 
talks of Sinn Fein and tbe 
Ulster Democratic party, the 
UFF’s pol itica l wing. Last 
night the UFF admitted its 
involvement in the murder 
campaign against Roman 
Catholics, bnt said this 
“measured military 
response" to republican 
provocation was now ova*. 

To expel anyone from the 
talks would require proof 
that they had “demonstra- 
bly dishonoured" the princi- 
ples of non-violence drawn 
np by George Mitchell, the 
former US senator who 
chairs the talks. These stip- 
ulate that parties not only 


renounce violence but that 
they oppose any effort by 
others to use force to influ- 
ence the negotiations. 

Both tbe ERA and the loy- 
alist groups may be seeking 
to exert pressure on the 
talks, without formally 
abandoning their ceasefires. 
But the UK and Irish gov- 
ernments are likely to think 
hard before taking the dras- 
tic step of expelling anyone. 

All the parties have 
restated their determination 
to stay in the talks. Even 
Sinn Fein, for all its stated 
objections to elements of the 
latest Anglo-Irish peace pro- 
posals, has reaffirmed its 
commitment to negotiate. 

The tit-for-tat killings 
may not be quite as much of 
a problem for the IRA as 
they might appear. True, 
they have heightened ten- 
sions in Northern Ireland 
and made rival republican 
organisations look like the 
toughest opponents of the 
British. Yet security offi- 
cials believe the IRA may be 
happy to use the opportu- 
nity the killings provide to 
reassert control over tbe 
local community where it is 
supported as the defender of 
Catholics against loyalist 
death squads. 

Nevertheless, doth govern- 
ments will be watching the 
splinter groups with con- 
cern. In the past year, abor- 
tive bomb attacks have been 
staged in border areas by 
another fringe terrorist out- 


fit: the Continuity Army 
Council, a group linked with 
former Sinn Fein politicians 
who opposed Mr Adams’s 
decision to contest Irish 
elections. 

On Tuesday. 100 support- 
ers of yet another group, the 
32 County Sovereignty Com- 
mittee. gathered in Dundalk 
Town Hall in the Irish 
Republic for its first public 
meeting. Tbe committee - 
which is led by Bernadette 
Sands, sister of Bobby 
Sands, an IRA leader who 
died after a hunger strike in 
a British jail - calls for Sinn 
Fein to demand an immedi- 
ate British withdrawal. The 
committee portrays itself as 
tbe true guardian of the 
republican flame and 
accuses Sinn Fdin of settling 
for -a seat in Westminster, 
parity of esteem within the 
union and the right to be 
equal British citizens". 

On tbe loyalist side, the 
situation is even more vola- 
tile. There are said to be ten- 
sions between tbe “shoot- 
ers" - as the gunmen are 
called - and tbe “racke- 
teers” involved in drugs and 
protection. The LVF is 
starting to attract defectors 
from the UFF and the Ulster 
Volunteer Force, historically 
the most violent of the loy- 
alist paramilitaries. The 
LVF's tactic is to stretch 
police resources; last week- 
end's killing of a Catholic in 
Magbera, County London- 
derry, was far from its nor- 
ma] sphere of activities. 

In a statement ahead of 
nest week's talks, which 
now move to London, the 
IRA indicated that its sup- 
port for the process should 
not be taken for granted. 
But, unlike the first ERA 
ceasefire - which may have 
been “oversold" by Sinn 
Fein to its militants - secu- 
rity officials believe this 
time round there is a more 
realistic appreciation of 
what tbe talks can achieve. 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Oil stages 

modest 

recovery 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices from Amalgamated Metef Trading) 

■ ALUM1MUM, 99.7 PURITY ($ par tonne) 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Susanna Voyle 

Oil prices staged a modest 
recoverj' yesterday after fall- 
ing to almost a four-year low 
on Thursday. 

However, traders said the 
markets were generally 
quiet in the absence of any 
significant news. The mar- 
kets will be waiting to see if 
any news comes out of Mon- 
day's emergency meeting of 
Opec oil minis ters in Vienna 
on Monday. 

The ministers will be hop- 
ing their talks will send a 
positive message to oil mar- 
kets which have tumbled by 
more than 30 per cent since 
early October after Opec 
agreed to increase output 

On London's International 
Petroleum Exchange, dealers 
said the rise bad been 
fuelled by technical buying. 
Brent Blend for March deliv- 
ery was at $15.12 a barrel in 
late afternoon trading - 12 
cents up on the day. In early 
trading on the New York 
Mercantile Exchange the 
March contract was up 17 
cents at $ 1621 . 

Gold prices jumped as the 
US dollar slid further 
against most leading curren- 
cies. In London it rose $8 to 
$298 a troy ounce in less 
than an hour on fund buying 
in New York. 

“Some of the biggest funds 
are buying gold today," said 
one analyst in the US- “And 
it is apparently related to 
the slide in the US dollar 
this week." He added that a 
further bullish factor was 
"whacky rumours" about 
what was happening in the 
White House since allega- 
tions that President Bill 


Ott price ... 

Brent crude 2-moolh farwarcL 
($ per barrel) • 

.24 
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Soots CtetndrMirftCV. 

LME warehouse stocks* 
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Aluminium ■ 
Aluminum nHoy 
.Copper ' 
lead . 

.Wcfcal 

Zinc 

Tin 


•603,100 

*3.260 

343,500 

rio;50Q 

65,772 . 
488,150 
12,670 


-2.025 

-280- 

-52* 

. ..-50 
-366 
+1,475 
+35. 
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Clinton had obstructed jus- 
tice had emerged. 

Earlier gold bad been fall- 
ing in a generally sluggish 
market. It was “fixed" in the 
afternoon at $291 a troy 
ounce, against $291.45 at the 
morning "fix" and $293.80 on 
Thursday afternoon. The 
spot price was $291.25. 
against $293.65 at its previ- 
ous close. In New York, the 
February contract for gold 
was up $6.20 at $297.50 a troy 
ounce at midday, after ear- 
lier rea ching $300, its highest 
since early December. 

Platinum and palladium 
both fell after heavy sales on 
the New York Mercantile 
Exchange. Platinum was 
“fixed" at $378 a troy ounce 
against $384 and palladium 
was at $285.25 a troy ounce, 
a fall an $7 on the day. How- 
ever, both bounced back 
slightly when the gold price 
spiked. 



Cash 

s man 

Ctosu 

1520.5-21.5 

1535-38 

Previous 

1491S-6J 

1512-4 

Hlgh/tow 


1541/1525 

AM Official 

1513-14 

1530-31 

Kart) derm 


1539-40 

Open int 

270.906 


Total rfriy turnover 

118,092 


M ALLMINIUM ALLOY (S per tonne) 

Cfaae 

1335-45 

1362-65 

Previous 

1327-32 

1352-5 

HVXl/ksw 


1370/1380 

AM Official 

1347-48 

1365-70 

Kart* da bb 


1362-65 

Open int 

5.838 


Total daRy turnover 

2JJ53 


M LEAD <5 per tome) 


Close 

528.5-0.5 

531-2 

Previous 

519.5-20^ 

525-5.5 

High/low 


533/527 

AM Official 

526. 5-29-0 

530-31 

Kerb dose 


531-2 

Open xtl 

32/34 . 


Total date turnover 

8,614 


■ MCKEL ($ per tonne) 


Close 

5505-15 

5595-600 

Previous 

5305-15 

5390-400 

Htgh/low 


5640/5460 

AM Official 

5490-500 

5585-90 

Kerb dose 


5595^00 

Open Int 

54.682 


Total date tumow 

30643 


■ TW (S per tonne) 



Ctoee 

5220-30 

5260-65 

Previous 

5180-90 

5220-30 

High/low 


5300/5250 

AM Official 

5220-30 

5260-65 

Kerb close 


5260-65 

Open int 

13.738 


Total drily turnover 

3,452 


■ ZBOC, apodal Wgh grade ($ per tome) 

dose 

1145-40 

116EL5-69.5 

Previous 

1120-21 

1144-45 

Hlgh/tow 


1 184/1155 

AM Official 

1141-42 

1168-67 

Kart) dose 


1184-65 

Open int, 

70.609 


Total drily tumver 

30299 


■ COPPER, grade A ($ per tonne) 

Close 

1713-15 

1742-43 

Previous 

1588-90 

1715-18 

Hlgh/tow 


1750/1733 

AM Official 

1708-09 

1738-39 

Kerb ctoee 


1747-48 

Open int. 

151.863 


Total date turnover 

52,260 



Precious Metals continued 

■ QOLD CQMSX (100 Troy i^troy ol) 

Sett Day's Open 

price dMMfi ffigt fan VW M 

JM 299.8 +91 

Feb 3003 +9J0 301.0 290.3 46.662 61,468 

Apr 3020 +9 2 303.0 2920 14,717 38.906 

JM 3038 +0 2 305.0 294.8 900 12,783 

tag 3057 +9 2 30X5 3045 10 S.729 

Oct 3075 +12 3045 3045 3 358? 

Tetri 82,901 180,819 


GRAINS AND OILSEEDS. 

■ WHEAT UFFE (100 tonnes; 2 par tonne) 


SsB Dafa 


** 

Jri 

Sag 

Tew 


Mgb Urn 

8050 +150 

8050 4053 8050 7950 
82.00 -4-025 8250 8155 
8450 +025 8850 8350 
B15S +0.10 - . - 


Open 
W W 

2 . 2 
SO 2588 
138 3244 
5 530 

38 

227 8£H 


PLATBflfM NYMEX (50 Troy era,: Srtroy ozj ^ 


Hm 3872 +0.1 3875 3805 3 23 

Apr 3832 +0.1 384.1 3745 926 9,359 

Jri 3802 +05 3752 3752 22 601 

Oct 3792 405 - - 2 333 

Tout 851 HUBS 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX (100 Troy ax S/troy as.) 

Mar 23120 -555 234.75 22750 HE 3.477 

Jk 225.70 -555 224.00 224.00 15 841 

sag 20220 -555 1 4 

Total 618 4,122 

■ SLVER COMBI <5000 Troy auj CentsAmy az.) 

Jan 586.4 4175 - - 10 78 

Fab 5875 4175 5755 575.0 1 3 

Mar 5895 +175 5945 5715 10541 58550 

■ay 590 A +175 594.0 6TLQ 1341 IQ, 099 

Jd 509.6 +175 5025 5785 354 8585 

Sap 588.8 +175 - - 31 3,123 

TMri 11,732 950* 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OB- NYMEX (1500 bends. S/barrel) 

Latest Day's Open 

price change Hjrfi Low Vd M 

Mar 16.12 +0.06 1625 1558 55,616 1195K 
1653 +006 1646 1610 17504 50506 
1657 +605 1670 1653 0.157 30,434 
1687 +0.10 1695 15.83 9575 39595 
17.05 +056 17.14 1655 4,361 IB 305 
1750 +0.13 1750 17.15 1574 15,014 
116776421,769 


■ W HEAT CBT PflQObu min; oanta/BOb buahcQ 

33455 +355 33750 33150 B£15 53588 

34350 +455 345.75 341.50 1,192 15518 

351.75 +250 35450 35650 2572 21,673 

35600 '+350 38050 35630 IS 1,778 

35675 +4.73 37150 30850 130 6320 

38600 - 9 22 

16703 95X71 


JM 

top 
Dbg 
J d 

TOW 

■ maize cst {5030 bunttwa^h^ - 

Mar 27650 -050 27925 23625 26538 144JGG 
May 28225 -625 285.75 281.75 7,489 60217 

Jri mSS -625 32650 2B650 1.490 06,499 

Sap 28925 - 28650 28900 1,033 9592 

Dee 28450 -025 29550 28350 6325 39,530 

Mar 2K50 -626 29675 28919 179 2547 

Total 57281 m/m 


SOFTS . 

■ COCOA UFBS-ftO jmnneg; EAonne) 

Sett Db/i Dpw 

price change Mgb Uw 1M W 
-8 '1040 1028 1,421 57560 

Jg 1084 1051 1,032 2AA06 

-9 TOG* '1073 238 13279 

~9 1107 1095 249 22548 

-0 1135. 1123 262 29580 

-10 1160 ' 1153 ' 124 22,642 

3561186568 

■ COCOA CSCE (ifl tonnes: trtonnea)- 

1598 15734,854 26/205 
1631 1607 2,925 2942) 
-1 1655 1646 Z21 0532 

-1 I860 1680 156 5596 ' 

-1 1720 1715 77.11,682 
-1 - 1 9,407 

Tew . vat.nju. 

■ OTCOAQCCOlfSORVtflnnB) 


May 

JM 

Sep 

Ok 

Mar 

TOW 


Hay 

Jri 

Sag 

Dae 


1032 

1055 

1076- 

1096 

1125 

1152 


1581 

1626 

1657 

1687 

1715 

1747 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK - 

m I CATTLE OJE tfOffXfes: Ccnt&tt)^ - 

.-Sea daft : •’ r*V. ‘"9m' 

' Mee change l* . .W . 

M aB.700+0800 -66®0 65090 508S ; 33,730 
te 89^+1 J00 -61700 BWOO. 6^68 3BJB4 
3m 69.700+4575 74000 tS.025 3023 2*061 

tag 90.925+4475 7D0OO 64425 -765 7#4f 

Oct 71-775+4400 72.100 71,350. J»‘W9* 

Me 72475+0275 71700 72.150,' 77 646 

Tntnl 14073 817,833 

■ LEW HQQSCME t*0.000tc; oanM/tg} 

u -58.850 ' -- 59:150 5S02S 6384 

tar 59200+1,175 54350 57050,6.126 14,506 

jsn 65.700 +OJBOO 65000 W700\i;401. 4109 

..Jot 1 64575+4475 6S0W 64000. 657 2 m 

Aao 82.700+4290 82JB50 62450 178. 929 

Out 54425+4025 59450' 58X5Q .249 .'.1,141 

TaW "■ ! -;1SiW2 64638 ; 

M pQBKBPl^CMEWOOOItecqnts/ba) 


Pries 

.12*423 


AW 
May 
Jun 
JM 
abb 
T otal 

■ CRUDE OIL IPE (S/barrel) 


Jm 

7580 

+1.75 -- - 


18 

lta 

75J0 

+025 7350 ra.00 

- 12 

1,178 

•fay 

77JDQ 

+075 

_ 

' 34 

Sep 

78.10 

-0.15 

- 

a 

Hot 

80JD 

-0.15 8000 70S5 

-10 

155 

Total 



22 

1/» 

■ SOYABEANS (ST {5.0006b nta; crab/QOb Mtafi 

Mar 

67025 

-5.73 66100 66850 24/85 59059 

Mte 

67250 

-550 68400 67200 

4006 28.1 BB 

Jri 

675.00 

-550 68750 67450 

3054 29040 

tag 

67*50 

—500 684 50 B73JJ0 

187 

4061 

Sep 

mm 

-6.00 887 00 65900 

136 

578 

Itav 

65579 

-175 66200 65500 

1.388 

12409 


Pm. ttey. 

1248X9 

' ■ COFFEE UFFE (5 tonnes; S/taina) '• 

Jan 1783 -6 1795. 1775 315 1,086 

Bar 1758 +9-1770 1740 3366 34,658 

Itey ‘ 1738 - +13 1738 1715 052.11014 

JU 1732 - +12 1720 1703 172 2.422 ' 

Seg 1705 +10 1706 I860 - ' 46 . 1084 

Nor 1995 ■ +6 1686 1685 22 90 

Total 4JW <1,213 

■ COFFEE ‘C* CSCE (3 YJSOKbs; canta/iba), 


Fab 

Mb 

May 

Jri 

A6 

TOW 


50300+1.025 51.150 44250 1,296 -A630 
44973+1.425 .54700- 44900 738 1.054 

■ 54075 +1.225- 60050 44400 '246 .1005 
50.400+1.300 51000 *aS» 86 . 773 
47.100+1360 4S600 47.100' «• Ml; 

vsn 4 m 


London Traded options 

Stifle* price S toane-.-rCafc “ — *•*»“ 


lta 

17360 

+105 179.00 17600 4J1 7 18033 

■far 

17020 

+220 17DJra 18805 1006 

6,657 

Jri 

16200 

+200 16200 16000 

185 

3,130 

Sep 

153J50 

+225 15300 15100 

135 

.1068 

Dec 

14600 

+105 14500 14400 

182 

10Z7 

Mar 

14000 

+205 14000 14000 

52 

370 

Trial 



8077 aiJB8 

■ COFFEE flOQ) (US canta/poimd) 




■ ALUMINIUM 

‘(B9.796) IME- 


PA ; .May- May 


Total 


37,589 134467 


■ SOYABEAN OIL CBT jBOjOOQteK canteAb} 


Day* Ogan 

price ebattga mgb Low Vot M 

Mar 15JJ2 +4Q2 15.14 14.84 18.115 87 J32S 
Apr 1520 +0.09 152B 1304 8251 32JJ7D 

Hay 1439 +007 1647 1526 2,414 17514 
Jot 15B +0.13 1569 15-46 3,112 25^49 

Jri 1505 +0.13 1528 15.71 168 12395 

Aeg 16.0* +4X14 16 04 1509 151 5330 

Total nta nta 


■ HEATING OIL NYNEX (42,000 US | 


; cASgaaaJ 


M LME AM Official E/S rate: 13521 

LME Ctaring E7$ rate; 1 J64S 

Spot 16695 3 mta 1 3834 6 BAS 1.6S56 B gate 16479 
■ HIGH GRADE OOPPBR (COMEX) 


Fab 


Ate 

May 


Latest Dayte 
pries change Ogk 

45.40 -022 46.10 
4530 -0.13 4340 
4820 +032 4635 
46.65 +0.07 4730 
47.10 +0.17 4725 
4735 +027 4735 


Jri 
Total 

■ GAS OIL HPE (STnow) 


Dpaa 

lav U U 

4520 10370 39367 
4536 6379 49318 
45.05 2209 19312 
4625 2296 11436 
4636 2,753 16,386 
4720 13GB 11,115 

33302186328 



Sail 

Dayta 




Open 



price chaaga MM i 

low 

Vri 

tat 

M 

Jan 

76/0 

+0.40 

76/0 

7700 

345 

S5B 

Fab 

7800 

+000 

7900 

78.00 

288 

2939 

■nor 

tar 

Har 

79.45 

+O0O 

7900 

77.90 

5021 33,172 

tar 

7900 

+0.80 

79-80 

7805 

30 

1.711 

May 

Hay 

8025 

+0.85 

8025 

7900 

406 

6088 

Jon 

011 

8055 

+000 

8070 

7900 

19 

1.784 

Jri 

Trial 

TMri 





6062 09097 


Sett Days 
grin cb euga 


Low Yd 


Open 

M 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest 
prices 


Change Year 
on weak ago 


1987/98 — 

High Low 


GoW per troy az. 

S297.75 

+8.10 

$352.85 

S369.65 

S279.55 

S»vw per troy 02 

35220p 

-B.IO 

302.0QP 

375.50p 

2S3.30p 

/Vuminium 99.7% (ca3h) 

S1521 

+24.5 

SI 614.5 

SI 787.5 

S1325.5 

Copper Grade A (carii) 

SI 71 3.5 

-2 

S25370 

$2704 

SI 64 00 

Lead (cash) 

S529 

+0.5 

S689.5 

£7250 

S506 

Nickel (cash) 

S5510 

-12.5 

$7230 

$8220 

$5305 

Zinc SHG icash) 

S1145.5 

+17 

S1114 

£1763.5 

51044 

Tta (cash) 

S522S 

+59.5 

S5975 

56050 

S5105 

Cocoa Futures Mar 

El 032 

♦10 

£887 

El 136 

E847 

Coffee Futures Jan 

SI 763 

■27 

S1545 

$2-170 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

S272.50 

+1.10 

$25000 

$311.00 

$263.00 

Barley Futures Jan 

E75.50 

+2.00 

£90^5 

£96.50 

£73.50 

Wheal Futures Jan 

E80.00 

+2JS 

£33.00 

E1O20D 

£75.50 

Cotton Outtook A Index 

69.95c 

-105 

80.55c 

82J5c 

60.95c 

Wool (64s Soper) 

379p 

-8 

420p 

448p 

379p 

OS (Brent Blend) 

S14.B9X 

-0.495 

$22.37 

32405 

$14.80 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 

(Prices aupptefl by N M FtattwchM) 

GoMfTrey a} S price £ equlv SR eqtev 

Close 29730-29830 

Opening 29130-29130 

Morning fix 291.45 17824 42S36 

Afternoon fix 291.00 17537 424.42 

Day-6 High 29850-29930 

Day's Low 29020-290.70 

Previous dose 29330-294.40 

Loco Lta Mean Gold Leadbig Ratos (Vs US® 

1 month 334 6 m onth ! 3.64 

2 months 3.70 12 months „_„...3ii9 

3 months 3.72 


13730 -330 13930 126.75 6,415 27373 

139.00 -0.75 14025 13830 3,431 14.778 

14130 -050 14200 14030 3216 10379 
14330 -0.75 144.00 142.50 1337 6,1® 
14530 -030 145.75 14430 797 13,145 

147.00 -030 147.75 14630 526 3360 

23365106300 

H NATURAL GAS K (1300 terns; genre par liyj 

Feb 14.170 -0.130 14.170 14.100 105 3355 

lta 10.750 -0250 10300 10.750 135 1385 
Tetri rib rib 

■ NATURAL GAS NTUBC (10,000 mnta- SAmBtaJ 


Mar 

25.76 

+0.17 

2607 

25/7 

6.368 57.186 

May 

2605 

+0.16 

2605 

2505 

2024 22.192 

Jri 

28.17 

+0.14 

2000 

2508 

1.330 16.406 

tag 

2605 

+0.13 

2030 

2505 

31 

4033 

Sep 

25.72 

+002 

x an 

2500 

303 

1019 

Oct 

2508 

+0.13 

2500 

25.40 

81 

1.170 

Total 





12068 197088 

« SOYABEAN MEAL CBT [100 tsras; S/ton) 

Mar 

183/ 

-27 

1990 

1030 

8.424 47083 

May 

1922 

-25 

187,7 

1920 

4^46 29.747 

JU 

>93.7 

-20 

I960 

1830 

1234 19/17 

Aug 

194.5 

-20 

1990 

1940 

its 

7.1 B6 

Sep 

1950 

-2 2 

2000 

1950 

152 

*0*8 

Oct 

195.4 

-2.1 

200.0 

195.4 

56 

1096 

Tab* 





11,803 11&.166 

M POTATOES UFFE (20 tonnes £ par tonne) 

■tar 

80.0 

-30 

_ 


_ 

_ 

W 

83.0 

-20 

690 

640 

84 

1067 

M*T 

970 

+10 

970 

970 

2 

77 

Jun 

1070 

+10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nn 

590 

+10 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Trial 





86 

1007 

M FREIGHT (BIFFEX) UFFE (SIO/Mbx pokiQ 

JM 

1080. 

-15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

531 

Ft* 

1070 

-10 

1075 

1060 

7 

267 

Mar 

1110 

-20 

1120 

1110 

61 

353 

tar 

1145 

-13 

1150 

1145 

44 

590 

Jri 

1D15 

-20 

1030 

1015 

5 

133 

Trial 

Ctoae 

Pnw 



132 

1066 

BIT 

1098 

1116 






Jan 22 
Coup, dsfy 
15 toy areraga 


.13422 

.12932 


Prev. day. 

134.73 
. 126.41 

■ WHITE SPGAR UFFE (50 tomes; Sfloreiot. 

Mar 2962 >13 2993 2975 2,406 20,433 

May 300.0 >1.1 3023 305.11329 11306 

tag 3033 -08 306.5 3033 673 4378 

Oct 298.4 -03 3015 2963 99 5335 

Dec 30*5 +03 30 23 2983 . 19 .404 

Total 45» «S377 

M SUGAR nv CSCE (112,000fte; cents/lbs) 

lta 1123 -034 1121 11.1810,454 00,474 

Mar 1039 -037 11.00 1038 4234 47309 

1034 -0.10 1031 1032 2348 27250 
1034 -038 1030 10.83 2300 37/101 
1034 -037 10.91 1034 728 10372 
1031 -036 1036 10.63 30 1,756 

21223208,181 


M COFFEE UFFE 

1700— I 

17S0 

1800 


Mar 


n 


May Mar May 
128 31 30 

104 53.. 116. 

. 84 . 84 146 


■ COCOA UFFE 

Mar May 

Mar 

May 


■ 29- 

60 

.22 - 

30 


19 

47 

37 

42 


13 

37 

56 

57 

■ BRENT CRUDE 
IPE 

Mar Apr 

Mar 

■ Apr 


- - ’ . 

23 

41 


50 

44 


1550 ..._ 

23 '■ 


- -• . 


PULP AND PAPER 

M POLPEX OMLX (USS; 24 ar dry taro) 
Sett Oafs 


Jri 
Oct 

Har 
MV 
TaW 

a COTTON NYCE (50.000tt>3: oanta/lbs) 

Mar 6427 -0.72 6535 6435 7272 37301 

flq 66.12 -0.75 67.15 06.05 3326 16.774 

Jri 67.49 -056 68.40 67.45 2,430 16217 

Oct 6958 -ata 70.40 6850 163 1,784 

Dec 71.00 -059 7156 7035 1285 16362 

tear 7236 -33 8 7256 7235 153 737 

Total 182B6 91,129 

B ORANGE JUICE NYCE (i53QCfco: centatas) 

■far 9630 -1.10 102.00 9600 3.509 23/97 

MV 10120 -030 104.75 ».00 1.113 6232 

Jri 10420 -0.80 10730 10325 243 4/44 

Sm 10720 -0.70 10830 10730 101 2352 

Bov 10670 -030 109/0 10930 2T 2392 

Jan 11220 -0.40 11430 11600 144 734 

Total 5254 40/73 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

a CRUDE Ofl. F08 (per barrel) +or- 


Dubai 

S12.07-2.7Sx 

- -0.11 

Brent Blend (dated) 

$14.24-4.32 

-007 

Brent Blend (Mar) 

$14.87-401 

-0.135 

W-T.L 

S160O-504X 

-007 

■ OIL PROOUCT3 KWE prompt dotvwy Of (toraiH) 

Premium Gasoline 

$168-188 


Gas OB 

$138-139 


Heavy Fiirt Ol 

$83-65- 

-2 J 

Mi— if ill u ■ 

fvopntna 

$151-152 


Jet fuel 

$158-157 

-00 

Diesel 

. $143-144 • 

-•-00 

■ NATURAL GAS (Pwwe/ttwnn) 


Baeton (Feb) 

14.10-1400 

-0.15 

PttoANan Arpo. TtL London film 359 3782 

M OTHER 





price dutg* Mgli Law 

w 

M 

Mv 

48100 

+300 46100 470.75 

41 

445 

Jm 

50300 

+400 50300 50000 

50 

279 

TOM 



SI 

724 


Fab 

Mar 

Agr 

Jon 

Jri 

Total 


ItoB&t Day* 
price change Wgh 
2388-0072 2.180 
2.095-6066 £180 
2120 -0351 2197 
2150-0 036 2106 
2170-0.030 2205 
1185-0330 2220 


Open 

tat 


Low Vri 

2080 34,512 30354 
2085 10323 32341 
2110 2652 15342 
2145 637 11.767 

2165 1,155 16714 
2160 438 10313 

543371973*3 

UNLEADED GASOLINE 
NYMEX 142000 US gate: cflJS gate) 


FUTURES DATA 

AS Arturos data stypBod ty CVS. 


Pt* tone unless «lww» sated, p Ponoa/Vj. c Cents b. » Mar 


world bond. Ibices 


SRvar Hx 

Spat 

3 months 

B months 

p/troy oe. 
35220 
35000 
35040 

US eta equhr. 
582.50 
576.30 
574/5 

Ftb 

1 year 

35100 

572.15 

Mar 

tar 

»W 

jun 

Gold Coins 
Krugerrand 

$ price 
2920-2950 

£ equhr. 
178-177 

Maple Leaf 

- 

- 

Jri 

New Sovereign 

68-71 

41-43 

Trial 


Latest Da/s 
price ctatoga 

5600 +0.58 
5030 +036 
53.10 +0/0 
53.45 +0.40 
5330 +640 
53.40 +0.45 


Hgh Low 
50 45 49.10 
5035 49.66 
53.40 5230 
53.70 S2.B6 
5330 SL66 
5335 53.10 


Open 
Vri tat 

13.640 21,774 
8.701 36902 
3355 17382 
2354 11359 
1.232 6750 
677 7,123 
36701 106173 


Spices from Man Roducten 
The wide price gap between white and 
black pepper narrowed considerably this 
week. White pepper prices eased further 
because of the very weak ta d onea lan cur- 
rency andtiack of demand. Muntak white 
FAQ was bring offered at 56,500 spot 
Europe, whle new crop (Aug/Dec) defiv- 
eries warn 'below $6300. Prices erf black 
pepper recovered remarkably quickly In line 
wtth developments In indta and Viotnem. 
Spot slocks in origin and Europe are 
aknoat exhausted now. Reedy black FAQ 
was avatabte at 54300/54.500. 


VOLUME DATA 

Open interest and Volume data shown for 
contracts traded on COMEX. NYMEX. CBT. 
NYCE, OWE, CSCE end IPE Crude Ol are 
one day in arrears. Volume S Open Interest 
totals are for ell traded months. 


INDICES 

a Reuters (Base: 18/9/31 = 100) 

Jan 23 Jan 22 month ago year ago 
1756.0 1756.6 1753-2 1057JJ.. 

B CRB Futures (Base: 1967 ^ TOO) * 

Jan 22 Jan 21 month ego year ago 
23047 22941 

B GSCISpot (Base: 1870 a 100} 


Gold (per tray oztf 
Steer (per troy 
Platinum (par troy az.) 
Paflacfiun (pw troy ozj 
Copper 

Lead (US prodj 
Tin (Kuala Lumpw) 

Tin (New York) 

Cattle (five weight) 
Sheep (tee wBfjfr) 

Pigs (five wekjhtJT 
Lon. day sugar (raw) 
Lon. day sugar (wtr^ 
Barley (Big. food) 

Maize (US No3 YeSow) 
Wheat (US Doric North) 
Rubber (Fet^f 
Rubber (Mar)V 
Rubber (KLHSSNoi) ' 
Coconut Oil (Pht9§ 

Palm 06 (Matayj§ 

Copra (Ph0)§ 


Unq 
£109.00 
Unq 
4830p . 
4&50p 
32330m 
525-Oy 
5753 
$3703y 


+730 
-5.0 
' -73 
+53 


Jan 22 
16936 


J«n 21 
10832 


month ago year ago 
17932 209.06 


Soyabeans (US) riSO-D — - • 

Cotton Ooflook'A' Index 69.95c -035 

Woo Hops (84a Super) 378p -4.0 

C pir tome whe? oBMrein mua p psneata. c emtate 
r rtnggtata. m Mb taffian . mrsIIq. y JmlFtb. x Mar. 
fUndon PhyataaL § OF RoUnton. * Britan rtatae 
dose. * Chaige on engk. fSaMd or 3312 head ol pgs 

BOkL 


Clinton’s problems hit Treasuries 


Spain 

B NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MEFF) 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John La bate In New York 
and Vincent Boland 
in London 

US TREASURIES turned 
sharply negative yesterday, 
with political uncertainty in 
Washington driving the dol- 
lar and bond prices lower. 

The benclunark 30-year 
Treasury band slid Vz to 
sending the yield 
higher at 5.905 per cent, as 


the political problems 
engulfing President Clinton 
mounted. Shorter-term 
Issues fared, better than the 
bond. The market for Trea- 
sury bills firmed but Trea- 
sury notes weakened, with 
the two-year note Inching 
down i to lQOVi, yielding 
5.346 per cent 
“The dollar is getting clob- 
bered and is forcing a bit of 
profit-taking,” said William 
Gamba, manager of bond 
trading at Cowen & Co. 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


"This continuing situation in 
the White House has people 
on edge." he added- 
European markets were 
also subdued, shrugging off 
domestic data and watching 
Treasuries closely. GERMAN 
BUNDS fell slightly though 
they ended well above the 
day's lows, while largely 
ignoring benign inflation 
data, hi London the March 
bund future settled 0.06 
lower at 105.95 in moderate 
volume. 

IIS INTEREST RATES 


UK GILTS weakened in a 
tight range, unsettled addi- 
tionally by comments Cram 
the Bank of England’s mone- 
tary policy committee, which 
sets interest rates, that 
growth would be hit by the 
Asian finan cial crisis. Short 
sterling discounted any fur- 
ther rate rise. 

The March gilt future set- 
tled £ lower at I23g in light 
trading, while the spread 
over 10 -year bunds fell one 
point to 103 basis points. 


Open Sett price Change High Low Eat voL Open fnt 
10739 10734 +034 10739 10736 72,957 96,773 


UK 

a NOTIONAL UK GILT FUTURES (UfFET £50300 32nds of 10096 


Ecu 

a ECU BOND FUTURES (MAT1F) ECU1 00.000 



Open 

Sett price Change 

rtgh 

Low 

Esl vaf Open int 

Mar 

123-22 

123-17 

-0-03 


123-2* 

123-11 

61902 

185199 

Jun 

107-08 

107-11 

-O-04 


107-15 

107-07 

771 

3637 

■ LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) E50.000 64ths of 100% 


Strike 

■ ■ 

CALLS 

— - 


PUTS — 


Price 

Fri) 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

123 

0-34 

1-12 

0 

0 

0 

0-42 

15-42 

15-42 

124 

0 

0-44 

0 

0 

0-30 

1-10 

15/2 

16-42 

125 

0 

0-25 

0 

0 

1-30 

1-55 

17-42 

17-42 


Ea. «L total. Gala 2467 Pus 4106. Pravtous 'Mtfn open ml. Crib 74234 Puts 37669 

FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 

Fri Da/s Thu Aocond xd odj 
UK GBa Price fadkaw Jan 23 change % Jan 22 Inlerest. ytd 


Open Sett price Change High Low EsL vri. Open im. 

Mar 10132 101.74 -022 10132 10138 542 0,664 

US 

H US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) $100,000 32nda of 100% 

Open Latest Change High Low EsL voL Open tm. 

Mar 122-26 121-12 -0-16 122-20 121-05 533/48 681/55 

Jun 121-06 120-31 -0-18 121-08 120-28 7,536 47387 

Sep 120-21 120-21 -0-17 120-21 120-21 B32 9,635 

Japan 

a NOnONAL LONGTERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UFFE) YlOOm IQOflis. pf IQOfa ■ 

Close Change High Low EsL vri Open fnt 

12836 12835 4488 n/B . 

127.96 127.75 509 n/a 

Opwi Barest Bps. are tor mwtous toy- 


Open 
Mar 12B35 

Jun 12736 

■ UFFE futures otao mxMd on APT. 


UK Indices 


Index-Meed 


Fri Day’s 
Jen 23 change % 


Thu 
Jan 23 


Accrued at adj 
interest ytd 



Red 

Bid 

Bk) Day chg Wh eng 

Month 

Year 

Jan 23 

Dale 

Coupon Price 

Arid 

yWd 

ytetd 1 

chg ytd chjj v*d 

Austrafia 

QJ'DO 

7000 103.7041 

500 

_ 

-003 

-0.12 

-006 


10/07 

10.000 130.1390 

5.84 

- 

+002 

-0.08 

-1.40 

Austria 

09/&9 

7.000 104.4100 

4.15 

-002 

+0.01 

-001 

♦0.43 


07iTJ7 

6025 10^3800 

501 

- 

+003 

-0.09 

-000 

Belgium 

01.WJ 

4000 99 8300 

400 

- 

+004 

-0.19 

+005 


03/07 

6050 107.4600 

500 

+0.01 

+002 

-0.14 

-007 

Caiada 


4.750 100 0100 

4.74 

-0.08 

-007 

-O.J5 

+0.66 


0807 

7290 114.0000 

5.31 

-0.03 

-001 

-003 

-104 

Denmark 

12/99 

6.000 103.0200 

A27 

-001 

-001 

-0.18 

+OM 


11/07 

7.000 111.4400 

5.46 

+008 

+007 

-0.11 

-003 

Ptntand 

01/99 

11000 106.7007 

3.78 

_ 

-004 

-006 

+003 


04-06 

7.250 113.4770 

5.19 

+0.02 

♦003 

-0.15 

-0.7B 

Prance 

01/DO 

4 000 99 9900 

400 

-003 

_ 

-0.15 

+0.63 


104M 

6.750 110.6200 

403 

+001 

+007 

-O0O 

-0.14 


ia-07 

5.500 102.7100 

5.14 

+002 

♦006 

-006 

-009 


10/25 

6000 1030300 

S.71 

+0.02 

+004 

-0.09 

-0.78 

Germany 

09/99 

4.000 100.1800 

307 

-002 

♦0.02 

-0.17 

4006 


11/04 

7000 114.7800 

408 

- 

+006 

-0.15 

-a as 


OT/07 

6.000 106-3200 

5.13 

+002 

+005 

-0.11 

-005 


07/27 

6.500 H0.B500 

5.73 

+0.04 

+007 

-0.10 

-005 

Itetond 

04/ gg 

6260 1010800 

4.82 

-O.Q2 

+O04 

-007 

-O.B5 


08/06 

8.000 1172800 

5.42 

+0.02 

+000 

-004 

-1.14 

«a ty 

05/00 

6.000 1020800 

4.79 

_ 

-0.03 

*0.04 

-102 


0502 

6-250 104 7200 

5.01 

-001 

-0.01 

-004 

-1J1 


07/07 

8.750 1 09.6000 

5.43 

-0.01 

-001 

-005 

-100 


11/2E 

7050 1180200 

5.94 

+001 

+001 

-0.05 

-106 

Japan 

03/00 

6.400 1110500 

0.75 

- 

+0.16 

+0.12 

+006 


1202 

4 000 116.0200 

1.40 

- 

+0.15 

+0.15 

-008 


09/05 

3.000 1080900 

1.86 

- 

+0.15 

+0.16 

-057 


00/17 

3000104.7000 

2.68 

- 

+0.14 

+0.15 

-007 

Netherlands 

11/99 

7-500 1050500 

405 

+001 

+0.02 

-0.16 

+001 


02/07 

5.750 104.7300 

5.08 

- 

+0.04 

-0.11 

-004 

New Zealand 

02/00 

6500 98.4027 

706 

+004 

+0.02 

-008 

+042 


11/06 

8000 108.1075 

0.74 

+0.10 

+005 

-024 

-052 

Norway 

01/99 

9.000 104.5300 

431 

+005 

+008 

-007 

+0.40 


01*7 

6.750 109.6100 

507 

♦0.05 

+008 

-005 

-0.70 

Portugal 

cam 

8500 1045348 

4.36 

+001 

-0.13 

-002 

-037 


02/07 

6.625 106.671? 

508 

+0.02 

-001 

-0.14 

-100 

spata 

07/99 

7.400 10*5285 

4.40 

_ 

-0.00 

-003 

-000 


03*7 

7.3EO 114.1756 

505 

-0.01 

-003 

-0.11 

-156 

Sweden 

01.99 

11000 105.7370 

406 

+0.02 

+009 

-0.19 

+0.45 


08/D7 

8000 116. W70 

506 

+004 

+0.03 

-008 

-1.10 

Qwitttrlmid 

(0*0 

5000 1080100 

1.05 

- 

-005 

-O.IB 

-0.17 


06/0? 

4 500 111.6000 

303 

-001 

-004 

-0.18 

-051 

UK 

08799 

6.000 09.1250 

6-60 

-005 

-0.15 

-0.11 

+0.18 


11/0* 

6 750 1030578 

6.16 

+0.02 

-0.05 

-0.17 

-009 


1207 

7050 108.7576 

6.08 

♦001 

-002 

-0.T4 

-100 


06/21 

8.000 124.6172 

6.02 

+0.01 

-002 

-0.15 

-104 

US 

10/99 

5.825 100.3880 

508 

+004 

_ 

-003 

-0.66 


11.94 

7075 112.8200 

508 

+006 

+005 

-0.15 

-0.78 


03/07 

6.125 103.7660 

5.61 

+0.06 

+006 

-0.11 

-008 


08/27 

6075 105 8130 

505 

♦006 

+0.10 

- 

-001 

ECU 

01/00 

4.000 99.3100 

4.37 

♦002 

+005 

-are 

+007 


0*97 

5000 101.6300 

£04 

+001 

+0.0* 

-0.11 

-0.74 


Treasury Bite and Bold Yields 


Prime t*a — 

Brakar tan rats — 
FUJumta . 


a 

Dot mondt 


Two year. 

__ 506 

Thraa raonttu. 

5.1G 

Rrtpsar 

546 

5% 

One par 

522 

3M«ar 

5 62 
590 


2 5-15 yeara (20) 


5 AB etocta (47) 


12006 

0.10 

12046 

Z40 

0.61 

6 Up to 5 years (2) 

21406 

007 

Z14.11 

136 

161.15 

-0J71 

161.16 

2.19 

0.74 

7 Ovw S years 00) 

217.87 

-aio 

317.89 

1.16' 

197.73 

-0.11 

18705 

2.77 

0.00 

B Ail stocks (12) 

21602 

-008 

21640 

103 

24306 

-0.13 

24457 

Z12 

107 






15355 

0.01 

15354 

2.47 

0L5B 







030 

1.14 

132 


Fed. finds at tatoveaatn 

BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

B NOTIONAL FFDsNCH BOND FUTURES (MATTF) FFr500.000 



Open 

Sett price 

Change 

High 

Low 

Esl vol. Open kiL 

Mar 

102.42 

102.42 

-0.18 

1Q2.56 

102.30 

98.381 

131.361 

Jun 

101.74 

101,74 

-000 

101.74 

101.74 

2 

2,958 

Sep 

10150 

10150 

-000 

101.50 

10150 

2 


Yields 

Jan 23 

Jan 22 

BW COUP 

Yr ago 

”fS — 

Low 

Jen 23 

Mi 

Jan 22 

nSutn coupon yield - 
Yrago High 

Low 

Jan 23 

Jai 22 

High cm 
"rr ago 

■ponrield- 

nffi 

Low 

5 yra 

600 

600 

7.11 

TM 1/4 

609 12/1 

631 

6 32 

7.17 753 1/4 

8.18 12/1 

6.36 

6.36 

7.21 

7.81 30/4 

602 12/1 

15 yre 

6.05 

604 

7.83 

8.19 30/4 

5.96 12/1 

6.06 

6.05 

7.53 800 30/4 

508 12/1 

6.17 

6.16 

7.48 

809 30/4 

808 12/1 

20 yre 

6.05 

6.04 

7.70 

606 30/4 

5J9612/1 

6.05 

604 

701 805 3O/4 

507 12/1 

6.17 

8.15 

7.43 

6.33 30/4 

&08 1 n 

Irred.t 

6.17 

6.18 

7.73 

8.30 30/4 

6.09 12/1 










IndexrOnkad 



Inflation 

1 rote 5% — 

..w-raramN..,.. 





Inflation rate 10M - 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


Dollar sinks 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kuper 

The dollar sank for the third 
day running yesterday, tak- 
ing its losses for the week to 
more than 5 pfennigs against 
the D-Mark anH almost Y4 
against the yen. 

Trading was unusually 
heavy for a Friday. Currency 
strategists said that the lat- 
est scandal over President 
BUI Clinton continued to rat- 
tle the dollar, as it did US 
stocks and bonds. It is 
alleged that the president 
had an affair with a young 
intern and then urged her to 
lie about it Under oath. 

However, strategists said 
the dollar had also been hurt 
by its failure this week to 
break DM1.84 against the 
D-Mark, for the second time 
since the New Year. The dol- 
lar yesterday fell through 
technical support at DM1.79, 
before being pushed towards 
DM1.78 by dealers keen to 
trigger knock-out options at 


that level, said Andrew 
Chaveriat, technical analyst 
at Paribas Capital Markets 
in New York. In late US trad- 
ing the dollar stood at 
DM1.7765. 2.7 pfennigs below 
Thursday's London close. 

Recent data have given no 
sign that the US economy 
has started to slow. How- 
ever. Neil MacKinnon, chief 
economist at Citibank In 
London, noted that official 
estimates of the damage that 
the Asian crisis would do to 
the American economy were 
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rising. The Federal Reserve 
is now forecasting that the 
crisis will lop about half a 
percentage point oil growth 
this year, twice as much as 
other bodies were predicting 
at the start of December. Mr 
MacKinnon added: “But 
even in that scenario the US 
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economy is still outperform- 
ing core Europe." 

The dollar also fell further 
against the yen, even though 
a Japanese official denied 
saying that the government 
was planning more economic 
stimulus measures next 
month. Toku Yamasaki, pol- 
icy co-ordination committee 
chairman of the ruling Lib- 
eral Democratic Party, said 
it was not crucial to take 
such measures at this point 
because Japan’s economy 
“will only get better from 
now on." On another day a 


comment like that could 
have damaged the yen. but 
in late US trading yesterday 
it stood at Y 125.5, Yl.s up on 
Thursday’s London close 
and about Y7 stronger since 
the New Year. 

The dollar dropped 2.2 
cents against the pound to 
$1,670. Talk that various US 
companies were planning 
takeovers of UK companies 
led the market to expect vast 
inflows of dollars into ster- 
ling. Rumours of a Microsoft 
takeover of British Telecom 
persisted. 


■ The Indonesian rupiah 
continues to hit levels that 
no sentient being could have 
imagined seven months ago 
when it was trading at 
Rp2,400 to the dollar. Yester- 
day it slipped from Rpl2.250 
to Rpis.000 against the US 
currency, even though 
Indonesia unveiled a new 
budget that seemed to meet 
all the targets of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The 
country's previous attempt 
at a budget had been widely 
dismissed as unrealistic. 

Mr MacKinnnon said: “The 
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possibility of a debt morato- 
rium and/or a default on cor- 
porate holdings of debt is 
quite high.” 

■ On Thursday the Cana- 
dian dollar hit its lowest 
level since It was created in 
1858. Yesterday it was 
weaker, dropping 0.3 cents 
against the weak US dollar 
to $1,455. after a fall in Cana- 
dian November retail sales 
made interest rate prospects 
fade even further. The Rank 
of Canada intervened in the 
market again. 
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ILFr) 36.7200 -0 461 000 - 400 372100 36.6700 368547 21 36.5305 


(FT) 2.0073 -08234 070 • 075 
(NKr) 7.4061 -0868 065 - 066 

lEs) 182.180 -225 130 - 230 

(Pta) 151.025 -1.755 010 - (MO 


2.0353 20053 20035 

7 4955 7.4002 7 3947 

164 350 182080 182.082 
152950 150870 15034 


12.3225 1.6 1013 

36873 13 1013 

66897 1 4 1026 

53922 18 80.1 

5 8615 1.7 101.7 

1.7433 18 102.6 

31181 -103 W3 

1.4193 -0.6 

1747.3 0.4 752 

36073 18 1013 

1071 18 101.1 

73131 13 963 

180.04 12 92.0 

14921 12 76.1 


The FT Intends U ngu the Leo- FT Lnnacn nwtM bug cm ann tto BBA London ran 
an 3QOBB. Any co rrreann sNxXd be sort to Martin EhcFson. Hna rc v S Editor. at Ifw FT. 

UO rwas in mown lor tM amsac Money tan. US5 CDs. ECU S SDR Ui*M Dqjoram (Ds. 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

Jan 23 Shcat 7 days One Three Six One 

term notice month months months year 

Belgian Franc 3B - 3i3 3ft - 3>j Jft - 3ft 3ft - 3ft 3ii - 3'J 3% - 3if 

Canon Krone 4 - 3& 3*,i - 3’* 3jJ - 3Ji 312 - 3(1 4ft - 37j 4ft - 4ft 

German Mark 3lj - 34 312 - 3g4 3lj - 3^ 3ft - 3ft 3^ - 3i5 4* - 3 ti 

Dutch Guilder 3ft - 3ft 3JJ - 3ft 33, - 3ft 3ft - 3ft 3JJ - 353 - 3.‘l 

French Franc 3ft - 3ft 351 - 3*, 3U - 3fi 3JJ - 31 2 3(1 - 3j? 35, - 3*, 

Portuguese Esc. 40 - 4)2 S - 4{» 5 - 4)2 4 ’J . 4-3 45* - 4ft 4j| - 4)3 

Spanish Peseta 4* - 4J3 4iJ - 4% 4§J - 4JJ 4(1 - 45 , .43 4 1a - 4 ft 

Staring 7,1 - 7ft 7^ - 7U 7g - 7h 7ft - 7ft 7*3 - 7ft 7JJ - 7ft 

Sw«s Franc l 1 * - it iV 1% li* - lft 1*8 - i^ i* 2 - i^a 2& - iJl 

Canarton Defer 4ft - 4ft 4(i . 4\\ 4 * - 4^ 4J5 - 4JL 4 % . 4l 2 5 ^ - 4JJ 

US Dollar 5j3 - Sj» 5ft - 5ft fijj - 5L* 5ft ■ 5« 2 6-5% 5)1-513 

fefen lira 7 - 8 85J - 6ft 6ft - 6ft 61, - 6ft 5* - 5‘J, 5ft - 51, 

Japanese Yen 1 2 - Jb i£ - 12 lj - * 1? - » ft - 13 i? - fj 

Asian SSmg >4 - 1, 13,1 ■ P* 14JJ - 11(1 

a> 2 - 7»2 8 l 2 - 7l; 

Sncn term ram Cta sat lor Itn US Data md Von. Other.' TWO dayt.’ r 

■ THREE MONTH WBOR FUTURES (MATIFjPans fmertor* ottered rae 

Open Sen price Change High Low Esl vcn Open mL 

Mar 96.33 96.34 - 96.35 9631 11.766 73.144 

Jun 86.16 96.19 *O0l 9620 96.16 9.695 46.598 

Sep 96.06 96.07 - 9689 96 05 4.784 30.187 

■ THREE MONTH EURO— ARK FWURJES 1LIFFEV DMim pents ol 100% 

Open Sen price Change high Low EsL vol Open inL 

Mar 96840 96.370 *0.020 98380 96.340 30961 361 9S8 

Jun 96.185 96210 *0.020 96220 96.175 38413 341354 

Sep 96.065 96.100 *0.020 96.110 96.066 32355 241241 

Dec 95.910 95.950 *0.020 95.960 95 900 39739 235885 

■ ONE MOWTH EUROMARK FUTURES [UFFB - DM3m potnts ot 1W% 

Open Sett pnee Change High Low EsL vol Open int 

Feb - 9680 - - 0 183 

Mar - 96.45 *0.02 - - 0 1150 

Apr - 96.40 *0.02 0 50 

May - S6.37 *0.02 0 1 

■ THREE MONTH EUROURA FUTURES (UFFEf LlOOOm povtts of 100% 


Feb 

- 

96.50 

- 

Mb 

- 

96.45 

*0.02 

Apr 

- 

96.40 

*0.02 

May 


96.37 

*O.QZ 


(SKr) 

70876 

-00713 85J - SOI 

7.9742 

70846 

70313 

14 

70705 

00 

7.8444 

00 

840 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

low 

Esc. vol Open int 

(SFr) 

1.4467 

-00196 462 - 472 

10722 

10459 

1.4413 

40 

1.4313 

40 

10905 

30 

1074 

Mar 

94.37 

94.30 

-0.07 

94.39 

94.29 

22890 

T38773 

ro 

10650 

*0.0176 654 - 664 

1.6870 

1.6484 

10634 

1 B 

16534 

10 

1 6382 

1.7 104.6 

Jun 

9501 

9518 

-0.05 

9504 

95.14 

23499 

143119 

- 

1.1064 

*04124 XI - 066 

1.1076 

14937 

1.1076 

-li 

1 1098 

-10 

1.1195 

-10 

- 

Sep 

95.56 

95.56 

-0.03 

95.X 

95.55 

14890 

96108 

- 

0.74071 


" 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dec 

95 70 

95.71 

- 

95 73 

95.68 

7491 

116907 


10663 

10463 


- 

- 

. 

- 

- 


Argentina 

(Peso) 

00996 

-00003 996 - 996 

106B7 

10464 

» 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Brazfl 

fftt) 

1.12)1 

*00009 210 - 211 

2023 0 

2.3953 

2.4139 

3.0 

2.4028 

28 

23818 

2.4 

810 

Canada 

(CS) 

14527 

*00028 523 - 53 0 

130158 

130414 

130482 

-120 

140271 

-12.3 

15 4948 

-120 

. 

Mexico 

(New Paso) 

80845 

-00545 790 - 900 

14670 

1.6484 

10634 

10 

10584 

10 

10382 

1.7 

1080 

USA (S) 

Psdfic/MbMto East/ Africa 

- 

20174 

2.4902 

201 

2 A 

20 

24 

24599 

20 

854 

Aistrafo 

IAS) 

10097 

-0.009 088 - IX 


■ TWEE ■OWTH BJRO SWISS H1AHC PUTUtES (UFF0 SFnm posits 0* 100% 


029 120051 12.7588 120249 -2.5 138448 *4.5 13.6457 -58 
307 £4.4630 63.7050 - - - ... 

884 5.9725 50263 - - - ... 

153 210280 207 £70 ZOB.7S? 78 206862 60 196242 08 1228 

154 7.6174 78500 78038 02 78367 -1.7 8.0168 -5.4 

721 28732 28381 28728 -1.4 207BS -18 28932 -08 1008 


PHfeptnes Peep) 732907 *2.713 445 - 549 738593 728946 730116 -108 75.1343 -108 818887 -11.4 


Saudi Arabia 

(SR) 

60485 

*00681 462 - 507 

60523 

6.1833 

6041 14 

60267 

14 

6.1703 

10 

Singapore 

. (S$) 

20403 

*00385 389 - 437 

20674 

20835 

2.95B1 -70 

20795 

-50 

3.0392 

-34 

South Africa 

F) 

80121 

*00725 071 - 170 

80190 

8.1230 

80657 -70 

80655 

-7.5 

8.7469 

-60 


South Korea (Won ) 290886 *1288 446 - 287 291325 285242 


Taiwan (18) 560765 +0981 987 - 

TtaBand 9T2914 *2203 974 - 

I tan forjai 2L-0UMV nrods h the Pound Spot 1 
wnga iSIO -.100 Munabreed iiB«l Bid, eMar, m 
CLD6MQ SPOT ml FORWARD RATE aentemt Same t 
DieeiiiMaarNwDMidhMitDIeaw Dw n^Njh 


-543 568780 55.6886 58.5101 I^J 568748 1.4 

- 854 91.5180 90.1960 918884 -78 927696 -8 5 
UOe thorn only fa laa tfw* deeami places. StsHkig IxWo ototmtc 
ad rear raise and knMRi am in eatti ew aid ta Data trtto «■ ae 
wkics n munaed by the F.T. 
i On the Msral a tapAmUTraii 


55.7822 1.4 

95.7182 -48 
By tne BsnX af Engwna. Bme 
ived tan THE VWMCUTBB 


(HKS) 7-7425 
m 388600 
IShk) 25786 
(Y) 126.050 
(MS) 48653 
(NZS) 1.7225 


(S$) 1.7650 

(R) 48295 

(Wop) 174880 


Hong Kong (HKS) 7-7425 +0803 420 - 430 7.7445 7.7395 7.7787 -5.6 788 - 

k*te (R s) 388800 -0.00 500 - 700 388000 30.6200 

Israel IShlt) 387BS -0805 725 - 804 3 .5860 28572 

Japan (Y) 126.050 -1325 000 - 100 127800 1 25.550 1255 58 T24A55 

Malaysia (MQ 45653 *0.0403 805 - 700 48100 4.4600 48708 -M 4.6073 -i 

New Zealand (NZS) 1.7225 *08033 215 - 235 1.7328 1.7203 1.725E -22 1.731 -: 

PhftppiriQ3 (Peso) 448000 *1.175 000 - OX 44 3000 43.7000 44A67 -12.7 45.404 -i: 

Saud Arabia (SR) 3.7508 -08X1 506 - 510 3.7511 3.7505 3.7521 -0 A 3.7546 -1 

Sngapore (S$) 1.7650 +0.0045 835 - 665 1.7915 1.7465 1.779 -98 1.797 - 

South Africa (FIJ 40295 -0X7 260 - 310 40455 40210 40707 -10.0 5846 -! 

South Korea (Won) 1746.x -11 4X ■ 800 17X.X 174080 

Taiwan (TS) 3306 1 5 *02315 250 - 980 3422X 33.7740 330725 -04 33094 -I 

Thafcma (Bt) 5480X *0.75 OX - OX 54.9300 518000 55.4 -13.1 56.9 -1! 

t SOR rata par S tor Jon 22. Bto/bffer spread! ki me Dollar Spot table show ontv the last inree dedita ptaoa. UK. 
US curency. J-P. Morgan nomM Mess Jon 22: Base over age mfelOO. 

The esc chj iy e rates plnlad In thto Obte am afco avarable on the kttemel 3) tfeB— eT Taiei 


1.1213 

1.1200 


. 

m 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open inL 

1.4575 

1.4504 

14512 

10 

14466 

1.1 

1.4421 

0.7 

ST4 | 

Mar 

56.51 

9802 

96.54 

98.48 

8099 

70361 

80920 

80770 

8082 

-14.1 

8.5745 

-14.0 

9.4395 

—133 


Jun 

98.37 

9807 

98.38 

98 32 

3870 

39312 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1X0 1 

Sep 

9603 

9805 

9804 

9800 

2377 

22460 










Dec 

9805 

98.07 

98.07 

98.03 

1430 

12061 

1.5232 

10083 

10089 

0.6 

1.6063 

DJ 

1.4956 

0.9 

86.3 i 

| R IMS MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) YlOQm points of 100% 

380000 

30.6200 







- ' 


Open 

Sen price Change 

High 

Low 

Eel vd 

Open hu. 

3.5660 

30572 

- 

- 


- 

. 

. 


Mar 


. 

- 

. 

0 


127030 

125050 

1255 

50 

724.455 

5.1 

11932 

40 123.3 1 


. 

_ 



0 


J.6100 

4.4600 

40708 

-14 

4.6073 

-37 

40203 

-70 

- 

Sap 

99.16 

. 

99.17 

99.16 

196 

n/a 

7.7328 

1.7203 

1.7256 

-22 

1731 

-2.0 

1.7498 

-1.6 

- 

| R THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Ecu 1m points of 100% 



3.7511 3.7505 3.7521 -04 

1.7915 1.7405 1.779 -98 

40455 40210 40707 -10.0 

17X.X 1740X 
3422X 33.7740 330725 -04 
5403X 518000 55.4 -13.1 


3.7546 

-04 

3 J683 

-00 

Open 

Sell price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open inL 

1.797 

-70 

106 

-54 - wa, 

95.64 

95.64 

*001 

95.64 

95.63 

905 

8760 

5046 

-90 

50495 

-80 ■ Jun 

95.65 

95.65 


9506 

9504 

185 

6945 


- 


- - Sep 

95.67 

95.X 

*001 

95.67 

95.63 

763 

9634 

33094 

-04 

34.074 

-03 - Dec 

95.83 

95.84 

- 

95.84 

95.83 

89 

4158 

569 

-160 

630 

-16.4 - 1 - lFFE lull ra also rated on APT 







■ THREE MONTH EURODOLLAR (]MM) Sim points Of 100% 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 


Belgium 

(BFr) 

100 • 

1048 

1024 

4049 

1.934 

Denmark 

(DKr) 

54.12- 

10 

0792 

2024 

1.047 

France 

(FFr) 

61.66 

1107 

10 

2085 

1.191 

Germany ._ 

(DM) 

. 20.62 

0811 

3050 

1 

0.399 

Ireland 

(TO 

51.70 

9053 

0398 

2.507 

1 

ftBly 

(U 

2093 

0387 

0340 

0.101 

0040 

Netherlands (FT) 

1009 

3.380 

2072 

0087 

0054 

Norway " 

(NKr) 

49.58 

9.161 

0054 

2.404 

0059 

Portugal 

(Be) 

20.16 

3.724 

3074 

0077 

0090 

Spain 

(Pta) 

2401 

4.492 

3050 

1.179 

0.470 

Sweden 

(SKr) 

4055 

8602 

7.562 

2057 

0.900 

Switzerland 

(SFr) 

2508 

4.890 

4.123 

1031 

0491 

UK 

ro 

61.17 

1100 

9037 

2.968 

T.183 

Canada 

{C*> 

2508 

4070 

4.106 

1026 

0489 

USA 

B) 

36-72 

0.785 

5005 

1.781 

0710 

Japan 

(Y) 

29.13 

5082 

4.732 

T.473 

0.563 



4063 

7000 

0599 

1.970 

0.786 


R NKr Es Pta SKr - SFr 


20.17 

- 496.1 

4110 

21.48 

1002 

2680 

222.6 

11.63 

12.42 

305.4 

2530 

1302 

4.160 

1020 

84.82 

4.430 

1043 

2560 

212.6 

11.11 

0.422 

10.38 

8.608 

0450 

3.690 

90.76 

7504 

3.929 

10 

246.0 

203.9 

10.65 

4065 

10O 

8200 

4030 

4004 

120.6 

IX 

5023 

0390 

231.0 

191-5 

10 

5.119 

125.9 

10*4 

5.452 

1204 

303.5 

251.6 

1174 

5.098 

1254 

1040 

5.430 

7.408 

1020 

151.0 

7.888 

5078 

144.5 

1190 

8058 

8.194 

2010 

167.1 

0727 


Jan 23 * 

Ecu oen. 
rates 

Rale 

agamt Ecu 

Change 
on day 

% ♦/-from 
ceq. rate 

9b spread 
v weakest. 

Qtf. 

bid. 

Ireland 

0.798709 

0787356 

-0000026 

-142 

4.08 

10 

tfeiy 

190048 

19*507 

-0.X 

207 

052 

-15 

Finland 

5.BS424 

507656 

-0.00385 

2.X 

000 

-14 

Spain 

163026 

167493 

-0.055 

204 

036 

-16 

Portugal 

107.398 

202.118 

-0.01 

2.X 

001 

-16 

France 

6.45863 

601617 

-0.00252 

2.44 

0.16 

-20 

Denmark 

7.34555 

7.52692 

+0002 

247 

013 

-17 

Germany 

102573 

1.97533 

-00004 

2-58 

0.03 

-25 

Austria 

13.5485 

13.8971 

-0.0041 

2.57 

0.X 

-19 

Netherlands 

2.16979 

202624 

-0.00036 

2.60 

O.X 

-19 

Belgium 

39.7191 

40.7518 

-0.01 

260 

0.X 

-19 

NON EHM MEMBERS 






Graeca 

296089 

313081 

♦1.116 

6.13 

-3.33 

- 

UK 

0.7931 X 

0.665261 

♦0.000852 

-16.12 

2202 

- 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

Eat. <kA Open inL 

Mar 

94.46 

94.44 

-O.X 

94.46 

94 43 

83004 

4880X 

Jun 

94.55 

9401 

-0.04 

94-55 

9400 

B6.796 

398,680 

Sep 

94.56 

94.52 

-0-O4 

94.56 

94.50 

81045 

293.704 

■ IIS TREASURY BRX FUTURES (IMM) Sim per 100% 



Mar 

9501 

96.16 

-0.W 

9501 

95.15 

370 

8027 

Jim 

9508 

9505 

-OX 

3508 

0506 

257 

2073 

Sep 

- 

9508 

-O.X 

- 

9508 

6 

X 


At upon Merest figs, are tor prevtoui day 


■ E U ROMARK OPTIONS (LIFFE) DMim points of 100% 


DanWi Kroner, Fnsich Frnnc. Nenaapm Kroner, ml Sweden Kionw per TO: I 


Bn Franc. Ym, Ewartt. lira jpd Pasaa per 100. 


■ D-MARK FUTURES (IMM) DM 125X0 per DM 


Open 


Change 

High 

Low 

Eat vol Open rnt 

Mffl- 

00557 

0.5587 

*00032 

00601 

0.5553 

59.620 

86.340 

Jun 

00600 

0X16 

*0.0035 

00616 

O06X 

74 

3,377 

Sep 

00635 

00635 

+0.0031 

00635 

00635 

30 

1044 

■ SWISS FRANC FUTURES (IMM) SFr 125.000 per SFr 



Mar 

0.6845 

0.6887 

*0.0047 

0.6888 

0.6839 

21,071 

61.189 

Jlt 

0.6850 

0.6938 

+00027 

0X38 

0.6850 

255 

993 

Sep 

• - 

0.7000 

+O0OO3 

0.7000 

- 

15 

1.116 


I (IMM) Yen 12.5m per Yen 100 



Open 

1 UtlUt 

Change 

High 

Mar 

0.7916 

0.7959 

+0.0042 

00025 

Jun 

0.8 IX 

00060 

*00063 

O01X 

Sep 

■ STB 

0.8175 

tun Fimj 

0.81 X 

IRES (IMA 

+00063 

4} £62000 

0.8192 

per £ 

Mar 

1.6442 

1.6492 

*00054 

1.6528 

Jun 

1.63X 

1.6414 

+0.0056 

10440 

Sep 

- 

1.6350 

*00068 

1.6350 


Ecu cere ram M br the Euepeen Cbnerreaon. CuraiOmm n descerKWig relate* strength 
Pwcerngge awnga we ter Ecu a podtne cnangr dences 3 weaA onencyihvgettce Uuk toe An 
buween two tpreeiw tna peromage iMerwice between the zeal irarkei and Ecu cartm rases kr a 
curency. and me maumuni permaecl percenape dnwnon of ttwaarexya marva rwe trem «s Ecu 
centra) me 17/0*5 Storing auepented tram BtM. Ar^canwe c Watet ed by the Finanool Tenea 


■ PMLAOELPMA SECTS OPTIONS 01050 {cents par pouid) 


Promote, day’s «L Cato rva Pins n/i . Prev day's open rt. Cab rVa Puts (Va 


Strike 



CALLS - 




pure — 


Price 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

9475 

l.X 

i.X 


1.46 

0 

0 


0 

9300 

1.37 

1.37 

101 

101 

0 

0 

D 

0 

9525 

1.12 

1.12 

0.96 

0.97 

0 

O 

0 

001 

9550 

0.87 

0.B7 

072 

0.73 

0 

0 

001 

0.02 


Dr. voL treaL Calls 3007 PUS 5906. Prevtots dey's open H- Cab 3418W Puls 351115 
■ EURO SWISS FRANC OPTIONS (UFFEJ SFr 1m points at 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

- PUTS - 
Jun 

Sep 

8875 

O.X 

OX 

0.07 

OX 

0.44 

0.57 

sex 

001 

O.X 

O.X 

0.49 

OX 

0.78 


Eel vol. total. Cab 0 Pu» a Previous day's epen ro.. Cab 850 Puts 2845 


■ EUROURA OPTIONS IUFFE) LlOOOm points ctf100% 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Jan 23 Orer- 7 days One Three Six One 

’ . . night noBoe month . months months yaer 

Interb a nk Stsrfing 8 - 6% 7% - 7 I 9 7-% - 7^ 7ft - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 7ft • 7ft 
Staffing CDs - 7ft - 7% 7ft - 7h - 7fi 7£ - 7*3 

Treasury ESN - ’ - 7>4 - 7lg 7ft - 7ft - 

Bar* Bits - . --■■ -- 7ft - 7>« 7A - 7ft 7ft - 7ft- . 

Local authority daps. 7ft - 7 7^« - 7*5 7J3 - 7J1 7U - 7j| 7£ • 7»i 7JJ * 7}J 

Discount Market dope 7ft • 7ft 7ft - 7ft - '- ' - 

UK deatng bank base tooting ratB 7 1 n par cent from Nou 8, 1997 

gptol y-3 3-6 - 6-9 9-12 

myitfi montfr montfs unj Ntfiai fflowte 

Carts of- Tax dap:. (Cl 00800) 2h 5h 5 5 . 4^, 

Certs df .Tax dtp. i«tor Cl 008X to 2 I 2 PC. Deposta withdrawn tor c«ahi1*pc. 

Aw. tender rete ol ttaxmt-on Jan 23. OBBTSpc. ECGD fbred rare SH 9 . Export France. Make 
Ip day Dec 31, 1997. Agreed tab tor period Jan 26, 1996 IB Fab 04. 1998. Schema 10 8B5pa. 
Hriarenca rati tar poind Nov Z9. 1897 Id Dae 91. 1997. SchareaHV* V 7J09pc. Ftoance 
Houaa Saee tan ape frem Jan 1. 1908 


■ THREE MONTH STERLING FUTURES (UFFE) £500,000 points of 100% 



Open 

Son price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open InL 

Mar 

9202 

9206 

*0.06 

92.57 

8201 

20102 

135399 

Jun 

9203 

92.68 

+007 

92.70 

92.53 

27734 

124836 

Sep 

92.7B 


+007 

9204 

92.77 

23040 

94742 

Dec 

XX 

93X 

+OX 

XX 

92.95 

1X77 

92768 

Mur 

93.15 

93.18 

+004 

9300 

93.14 

5699 

722X 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Mao aaded on APT. Al Cpen in t e r wi Bge. are tor prevtou9 day. 


■ S HORT STBRUHQ OPT I ON S PJffggOQjQOO porta of 10096 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

— PUTS - 
Jim 

Sep 

8250 

0.14 

009 

046 

ax 

0.11 

0.13 

9275 

003 

0.15 

OX 

002 

022 

002 

9300 

0 

OX 

0.18 . 

. 044 

O.X 

0.35 


E st VOL totte. Crib 12932 Pus 10055. Previous daVs open kiL, Cab 201901 Pics 178938 


Adam & Company 725 
Afied inah Bank (G6) 785 
•Henry Ansbachor 7^5 
Banco Bftoo Vizcaya 725 
Bar* of Cyprus 725 

Bank ol Ireland 725 
Bankoltntta 725 

Bar* of Scotland 725 
Barclays Bank 725 

frnEkof MdEaU 725 
•BonnShpieyaCoLH 725 
CAbankNA 725 

OydesdtoeBank 726 
The Cooperative Bar*725 
CowteSCo 725 

Cyprus Popular Bar* 725 
Duncan Lawns 725 


Exetor Trust Limked 825 
Financial 4 Gen Bar* 880 
•Robert Reining 8 Co 725 
•djkmese Mahon 725 
HaUb Bar* AG Zurich 725 
H ambroe Bar* 725 
Heritable 8 Qen kwBL725 
C. Hoere & Co 725 
Hongkong & Shanghai 725 
Imrestoc Bor* (UK) UP72S 
Jukan Hodge Bar* 725 
•Leopold Joseph 6 Sots 725 
Uoyds Bank 70S 

MdandBar* 725 
NatWostminsteT " 725 
•Rea Brothers 725 
Royal Bktll Scotland 725 
Scothsh Wldovre Bar* 725 


•Singer S Friedbnder 725 
BSmOhS Wfcmscr 725 
Sun Bankmg Cop Ud 72S 
TS9 725 

Untied Bank 01 Kuwait 725 
Unrty Trust Bar* Pic 725 
WWteaway Lflkfiaw 725 
Yorkshire Bar* 725 

• Members of London 
Investment Banksig 
Asooadon 
* In adrrenEtration 


EsL vol. tow. Cab 7050 Pies 29£4. Prevkws da/t. c^ari w. Cab 195047 Pub 80018 

■ PMLAOELPMA SE D-MARK/S OPTIONS DM62,500 (S per DM) 


Strike 

Price 

Feb 

- CALLS - 
Msr 

Apr 

Feb 

— PUTS ~ 
Mar 

Apr 

0055 

084 

1.15 

1.40 

040 

OX 

OX 

O0X 

056 

088 

1.12 

0.61 

085 

IX 

0085 

037 

ax 

0.89 

0.91 

1.13 

1.30 


Pro n io u i day's VOL, CSb rva Pub rVB . Prev day's even *4 . Cab rva Puts n/a 


R OTHER CUHREWCIE3 

Jaa 23 £ S 

Czech fb 58 0309 - 58.1324 3*8450 - 340850 
fiaagny 3393*2 - 33863 203760 • 203810 
»BB 49B920 - 499620300080 - 300080 
Kuwat 05071 - 05083 03045 - 03060 

Potent! 58289 - 58491 3.5000 - 15100 

Asm 108685 - 100776 60445 • 60475 

UAL 8.1165 - 6.1210 16727 • 16732 


FT GUIDE to WORLD CURRENCIES 

The FT Glide to World Currencies 
table can be found on the Marten 
page in Monday's edition. 





AH Futures, Options 
& Margined Forex 

Contact James Albui 
■ TetW7133?3W 
Bn: 0171 337 3097. 

Web Site: |jttp-J7www2jiu.-iu* . 



REAL-TIME ELECTRONIC FOREX DEALING 

' ;:r; n 

s:*;! 1 rsnass; as sa se 


TiNFORE 


rcr rwrc info and FEEE rieme cEk 

+44 {0)1 71 405 1004 



Bta* tbirefioed nMiStaw’Bd 

bsbg Fb«» 7JDwi 9JUp«i tente eptad « nn- 

■ Fbcbrertf«a-fctaB»a»«iJ4pdBiM9 

A fv tod ccpfiaSiai btt oi 017) -550 8»0 


Fore 

Greet Spread 
ofBets 


Petroleum Argus European Natural Gas Report 

Cc-rprehsnsivo daily raced cohering -he UK arc Eiropsan 

gss nsrkcia Petroleum Argus 

Free ; rial {4-? 171} 359 8792. Enai! sale; a psirc.eumai-jjs cc-i 


7beFTGUQlBTOWGBLDODBBB4CSS,priabediaUaD^'t 
• • 9 >e< reBS| i nr MMfa Biw«hMfc>fi6to|fcMws| 
Bbdn fccDfte tagprierhrtMNjoertetadteifBI 4JJ KB. 
QliBdRdiSfMARaBrilVttoaiWsieefiaanto 
fejfcfcttjl tdiiMtiA ni fBOIfirtoftaOtfa toatotoA 


Real Time 

futures and forex |rorn m vvl liHiii 


PJUS ok about oar ttutel CO-Rom conatntng l 48 ttctt^ 
asaiCTEc. date and mSay programs for just C34JQ incL PIP 


Call 0181-733 1C6G for free details of both otTom 



WANT TO KNOW A SECRET? 


H* LD&JGiiL. Senmar will dnw you how the ttoricets REALLY wori.^ Tlw 
amnag uzdieg techniques of the legendary WJ). Gann eaa increase ywr 

profits and comaiByoor losses. How? Thai's the seott 

Btxskvab FREE place PBome 0161 474 8088 KimMibteiniii 4 


+:••'! ::!c : 


From Djiii Brondcastiiii' Curporjiion 

j 2 . .... 

1sl£~] J 3 


U-TIME DATA ON YOUR PC 

eqaifa* htons* often + dbrinAn + bonds* mnax&ies 
AU AMERICANS + FORK + ajROtANS + NWS * CHAOS 


IN YOUR COUNTRY NOW 
70 Countries across Europe, the 
Middle East and Airies • from Iceland 
to Moscow, from Finland to Yemen 


www.dbceuro.com Tel +44 171 793 3100 



http://www.unioncal.com 

F.X. FUTURES & OPTIONS 24 HOURS 

0171 522 3333 


reaulaied 


FUTURES 
OPTIONS 
& FOREX 

PBTOTE CUETO 
WELCOME 




38 DOVER STREET, LONDON WLX 3RB 
TEL: 0171.629 1 133 FAX: 0171 495 0022 

hup'J/wwwJiflxajik 


Fast Fills. 

Low Bates. 
Quality Service. 

LISND-WALDOCK & COMPANY 

s-):l CtiisHTli Si. » Imuir.n F.C1Y ILF 


*5- *2 5 

Futures 4 Ojkjojh, round-urn 
IwtlllniLmirl wrdr* 
ftr prirea diaits. 

0800-262472 

LondMsorictMTOl 
Cermnr Plgjkl’Ku 
Swttzedud: W 00 55 8338 
mnehnlwaldoeEnns 

raitisn 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND JANUARY 24/JANUARY 25 A^S 

UNIT TRUSTS 


,f 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP HVEOVBtl YEAR 
CFStanrMBfies 1.422 

QUIMu^SvteEviiSes 1,400 
BoBtsr.CapItaf Grohitti . V3 07 i£oo - 
f^la^&jropean&3wti 1^379 . 
Baaing Sdect American 1,330 1-400- 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 1 ‘ 2W " 
Old Mutual ThatendAcc 322 
KSBCStagapo^&U^avsian60}347 1 * 000 ^ 
Saw aPrasper Gold & Exp 359 •• 

Bde&ty ASEAN 372 • • 

Save & Prosper Korea 398 ; = 


CF Shaw Utilities 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
ffaiWest UK Smaflo-Cos . . ' 2.769 
GA SferihAmarfca'Grcwft ' ' * 2,578 ,-.y •. 
Johnson FrySaterGrcwm. 

H9 Samuel US SneBerjCos r V ii. ‘ 

&W & Piospec Rn Bn cfaTSecs-, 2^50 ‘ 


WaverJey Austral. Gold 






BOTTOM FIVE 01/5*3 YEARS . ^ 
Ok! MuMThaBajdAcc'., V.>. ' 23 v^v'l 
"SawAPropertooa ' •-'35 
Baras Korea ... . . . ’’ *, 279 ^ 

:.SdmiderSeoi4. : -- ■'■ • V : Y‘ 282 

. Warerfay A iatoaharf an GoB ’ - -'41 2 ; 


TOP FIVEOVERS YEARS; - 
BA North America Growth ' 3£17 

QttJftSualEflrapeffl '^.3,173; ; 

Jtipdar European: • ; ‘3,139; ■ 3ipo ^. 

fttwsoo Gurapsan towtii ‘ ; •3^04 .‘ ad ^ __ 
Gwtniore European Sel Oppr 2,972 . - ._ • 

['/i.iksoii^ 

BOTTOM RVEOVB1 5 YEW 
;S»ei Prosper Korea \ : 204 
OkmftjtBjTOMend/Bc-. . 4jsi .- 1 . 500 — 

Bartm Korea ■ #42'-V.:J. ;J 


Old Mutual European 


TOP EWE OVER IP YEAf 

-Rac i^BnaBOMpBries,; '?+_£ ?WS£ 


Barclays Japan 



. '■ GAttJrthAmerta Gnartii ; : T..4 


■ \ -r<- .■• •, 




« ; ;;V97 w . • Henderson Japan Smafcr Cor.- -.$90 ■. & xst &tqb ^Bating * Ja P®? SCnrise: -u > ;.v 

Wring jRH»siiiri 8 B. J .'! ".'• ;f -=; 


* .-.M- 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different lime periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future perfo rma nce. 


: : Waverie3E.Ao*Sasfan . 

•'.! tfenderewi a^smaJlerCas 
■90 raadng'ja^'simiw-- -^.v ' 

performance. - Source: REUTERS CTet (HGSSSliQIQ 


| ■ Indices 


: 

7 




, Average UHtTnot 

' .1042 

1385 

. 16B6 

.2961 

35 '25.: 

Aaioaga temstmant Trust- 

- 1119 

1434 

2042 

3339 

*7 

-t&l 1 - 

Bsnk .>• 

1039 

1115 

«90 

-1803 

<M> 5.7 ' 

: Buicflng SOttety ; vl"^ . 

•1036 

Iftl; 

1201 ' 

'iso*: 

oo 

5.4.. 

Stockmatae FISE AtShare 

• 1233 

1826: 

• 2150 

; 3835 


wajoh-'": ^ 

.1036 

1096 

1148 

1549 

03 


■ UK Growth 

1 ywr (S 

3 

5 

10 Vtt*fityYU% 

Johnson Fry Stater Growth 

1167 

2500 

2640 

4706 

30 

OO 

OM Hartley Growth 

1219 

2051 

2375 

2687 

2-5 

OO 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1084 

1979 

2781 

- 

2 A 

2.1 

River 6 Mercantile 1st Growth 

1211 

1951 

- 

- 

2.7 

1.0 

Standard Lite UK Eq Growth Acc1Q78 

1932 

2126 

3991 

2.6 

12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1121 

1640 

1932 

2828 

2.7 

1.7 

■ UK Growth & Income 





Fleming Select UK Income 

1813 

1944 

2356 

3256 

20 

2.8 

Britannia UK General tec 

1172 

1832 

1957 

2627 

20 

20 

Perpetual Incorns 

1186 

1825 

2412 

3751 

2.7 

2.3 

HSBC Footsie Fund 

1281 

1787 

- 

- 

30 

20 

Legal & General UK Stockmkt Ac 1278 

1782 

- 

- 

3.1 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1162 

1624 

1894 

2957 

2.7 

2-4 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





NatWSst UK Smaller Cos 

1111 

2769 

- 

- 

30 

1.0 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1091 

2148 

2816 

2864 

30 

OO 

Laurence Keen SmaHer Cos 

1073 

2031 

- 

- 

30 

1.4 

AES SmaHer Companies 

1037 

1912 

2311 

- 

20 

1.1 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1059 

1883 

2388 

2851 

2-9 

00 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

995 

1478 

1921 

2262 

20 

1.5 

■ UK Equity Income 






Jupiter Income 

1143 

1994 

2893 

4695 

20 

30 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1201 

1804 

2384 

3067 

2-4 

30 

Britannia High Yield Inc - 

1177 

1794 

2230 

3812 

20 

3.6 

CanWe Income Inc 

1210 

1791 

2014 

3753 

2.6 

30 

Newton Higher Income 

1242 

1782 

1886 

3380 

2.7 

4.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1160 

1597 

1936 

2916 

20 

4.1 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




HSBC High income 

1193 

1673 

- 

- 

20 

5.3 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1185 

1638 

1939 

2255 

2A 

3.6 

Aberdeen Prolific Extra Income 

1132 

1636 

1926 

2732 

2 A 

3.9 

CIS UK Income 

1222 

1635 

1922 

- 

20 

3.5 

Abbey National Extra Income 

1163 

1597 

2096 

3360 

20 

4.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1125 

1460 

1772 

2445 

2.1 

5.1 


■ UK Eq & Bd . iy«r(d 3 ; s id '\HyYUx 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 1137 1834 2414 - 3.1 1.1 

Perpetual High Income 1189 1750 2348 - 2 A 2.6 

Graft Suisse High Income Port 1104 1674 2128 - 26 3.9 

1101 1509 1920 2700 22 3.1 


CanDfe Income Dis 
NR UK Extra Income Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ International lywR s : . 5 10 .yohaiyYkw. 

Sava & Prosper Financial Secs 1218 2250 2806 4838 3 j4 12 


1084 1585 1968 - 22 3.1 

1128 1580 1962 2675 22 2.7 


Framfington Health 
Framfington Financial ' 
Aberdeen Profific Technology 
Hffl Samuel Financial 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


999 2175. 2092 7506 7.1 

1287 2090 .2448 6399. 36 OS 

992 2082 2579 7321. 7.1 - 

1228 1912 2400 4152. 36 1.4 

1057 1378 1895 2992. 37 1.1 



■ UK Fixed Interest 

Aberdeen Prolific Fix Interest 1109 1482 1921 2580 1.4 75 

CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 1203 1480 1737 - 13 73 

CU PFT Preference lr>c 1232 1465 1664 2679 22 6.5 

M&G Corporate Bond 1166 1462 - - 1.9 6.3 

Drasdner ROM Preference Inc 1171 1426 1711 2508 1-4 7.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1096 1346 1506 2103 1.6 6.4 


■ Nth America 

GA North America Growth 1272 2578 3217 7412 4-6 0.0 

Hill Samuel US SmaBer Co's 1119 2263 2578 <B>ga S3 

Dresdner RCM America Sm Co 1151 2247 2114 4309 4.7 

Royal &SunAD Nth America. 1287 2213 2727 6115 46 03 

Henderson American Small Cos 1206 2137 2438 6571 53 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1166 1828 1967 4750 44 05 




■ Property K 

AberdatlMBe Property Shra 1166 -1614 2410 , - 23 •• 1 ^ 

Norwich Property 1084 1231 1621 -. 13 - 5.4 

Airways Residential Property . 1076 1210 "4-8, 

Barclays Property ..1025. 1166 1370. 03 53 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1088 1305 1801 ' 


UK Gilt 


1159 1392 
1144 1373 1495 
1125 1363 1476 


■ Europe 

- 23 6.5 Jupiter European 

>8 13 5.7 Threadneedle Euro Set Gt Ac 

- 22 4.8 INVESCO Europe^] Growth 

- 1.7 6.7 Baring Europe Select 

- 13 6.1 Newton European 


1096 1276 1360 2034 13 5.5 SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ International Equity Income 

GT Internationa] Income Inc 1246 1676 1934 3640 


Martin Currie lnt’1 Income 
M&G International Income 
Mayflower Global income 
Premier Global 100 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


11JS 1576 1901 
1116 1480 1777 3267 
1146 1451 1822 2769 
10S8 1421 1528 1874 
1111 1486 1754 2629 


International Fixed Interest 


Baring Global Bond 
Newton International Bond 
City Financial Beckman Inti 
AES Inti Bond & Convertible 
Barclays BGI Inti Fbc bit Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1057 1365 1446 
1067 1324 1345 
1099 1306 1272 1986 
1054 1266 1343 
1020 1264 1254 
1009 1146 1177 1817 


■ International Equity & Bond 

Ftemtog General Opportunities 1169 1571 1789 

Capel-Cira Hallmark Growth 1157 1562 1782 2779 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1099 1556 1891 

Bailee Gifford Managed 1121 1499 1740 3157 

Newton Intrepid 1147 1498 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1086 1392 1600 2552 


■ Japan 

2.7 2.0 GT Japan Growth 

2.7 4.0 BailBe Gifford Japanese 

23 4.0 Martin Currie Japan 

23 2.6 Murray Japan Growth 

33 0.6 Newton Japan 

23 2.6 SECTOR AVERAGE 


13 43 A1B Govett Greater China 692 920 1368 2815 63 

23 43 Royal & SunAD Far East 705 887 1166 1248 53 

23 6.0 Schroder Far East Growth Inc 733 872 1335 - 63 0.3 

13 53 Friends Prov Pacific Basin 745 856 1207 1592 53 02 

13 43 Jupiter Far Eastern 808 649 1164 - 6.1 

13 5.0 SECTOR AVERAGE 677 739 1045 1767 53 1.1 

■ Far East exc Japan 

23 32 HSBC Hong Kong Growth 697 1611 1947 6085 83 0-3 

23 1.6 Friends Prov Australian 975 1321 1832 4188 43 

23 23 INVESCO Hong Kong & China 731 1314 1468 4973 8.1 0.6 

2.7 2.4 Old Mutual Hong Kong 627 1148 1342 4838 83 13 

3.4 1.4 Henry Cooka LG East Enterprise 741 1061 - - 7.7 0.7 

23 23 SECTOR AVERAGE 558 727 1002 2984 7.1 13 


1112 

2135 

3139 

5860 

3 A 

OO 

M 8 & Australasian Acc - 

1109 

2067 

2768 

4310 

40 

0.1 

M&G Commodity 

1189 

2066 

3004 

4995 

4 2 

- 

Save & Prosper Commotfity 

1104 

2006 

2954 

4095 

3.7 

as 

HI Samuel Natural Resources 

1272 

1991 

2378 

4727 

4.1 

- 

TSB Natural Resources 

1165 

1633 

2184 

4178 

30 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 







■ Investment Trust 

927 

976 

1358 

1478 

3.7 

- 

OuSter High tec Inv Tst Acc 

1076 

926 

1165 

1380 

SO 


Quitter Investment Trusts Inc 

949 

812 

1333 

- 

50 

- 

M 8 tG Fund of Investment Trusts 

1029 

894 

1202 

- 

40 

- 

Exeter Fund of investment Tsts - 

995 

888 

1225 

1197 

S A 

- 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 

849 

658 

936 

964 

SO 

OO 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

in 






■ Fund of Funds 

692 

920 

1368 

2815 

60 

- 

Royai & SunAfl Portfolio 

705 

887 

1166 

1248 

50 

- 

TSB Selector 

733 

872 

1335 

- 

60 

0.3 

Lloyds Bank Growth Portfolio 

745 

856 

1207 

1592 

50 

OO 

Mercury Managed Income 

808 

849 

1164 

- 

6.1 

- 

Mercury Managed Growth 

677 

739 

1045 

1767 

50 

1.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE •. 


Commodity & Energy 

Australasian Acc - - '867 1270 -2004 --2534 ’ -53 1-9 • 

Commodity '630 825 1363 1571 53-1.4. 

& Pmsper Commodity 668 .816 .1232 1688 ,- ' 6 »f. 


648 762 1432 2263 63-0.7 
604 709 1410 -1410 7.1 -13 


1102 1501 2203 
981 1405 2054 


1048 ' 1323 1842 2939 


1096 .1590 -1912. .-- 

1116 1525 1726 : 

1092 1505 1676 - 

1113 1500 - 

1091 1492 ' " - — - 
1036 1319-1610 2416 


■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Mercury Emerging Markets . 855 1175 ' 

Stewart Ivory Emerging M&fest 831 .1033, 1425. . .. 
Portfolio Emerging Markets - 848 : .-938 ‘ i . - 

Rothschild FAP Emerging Mkts 845 926 - ‘ - 

Save & Prosper Enraging ~Mkte 853 7 .908 
SECTOR AVStAGE . , 809 898 1180 2467 


. 23 3A 
3.1 04, 
3.1 XA 
23 T 03 
jLfjjB 1 
23 13 


33 i.1 
23 iA 
23 02 
13 .33 
23- 1^8 
23 T3 


6.1 02 
5.4 03 
43 03 
>3 \ 

63 03- 
53 03|. 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


;r '» 
r.t ’ - 1 •• 




WINNERS AND LOSERS 

Edinburgh Java 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

St Davids 2nd Residual 4,263 

Scottish National Capital 4,234 

Futcrem CapHal .... 3,583 1200 — 
Framlington DtraJ Cajatal 3363 1DOO >^ 

Gartmora Scotland Capital • 2.158 


TOP FWE OVER 3 YEARS . .. . 

Scoffish Natkaat Capital . 5,019 

TR Technology B .• ; • 4,412 

Fotagn & Cot Enterprise 3,384 1300 

GaimoreSaafaid CapM. 2,921 ; „ 

Candover - . . 2,799 


East German 


600 — ; — ' — H 


BOTTOM FIVE OVH1 1 YEAR 
EdUngb Java ' 256 

Korea Libereilsatfan Fund 288 400 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 336 

PadflcAssets .340 

Scottish Asfen 356 


W BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS ' 
Korea Ubertfsatiofl Ftnd '.'142 
Cast German • -v." 181 : too 

, J EtftdxaghJaw 226 Q 

98 hvescoKtxea .. 271 . , ' 

, Schroder Korea Fund- 291 




TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
TBTechnology B 9,587 

Scoffifih National CapBaJ 7 $71 

Fulcnlm Captel ' • .6,615 aooo 

Jos Hokangs CapBat . • 5,592 7.000 

ForaigR & Cot EntBrprise - . 5342 ejx» 

6,000 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS: ^joo 
EastGenrari - 153 3 ^ 

Korea Uberafisadcn Fund ' ' 234 2X ^ 

Edfahurglt Java ' ’ " 268 — 

hvesco Korea .• ' • •. . ; 395 
Korefr^urope Fund . ; ' - ' 445 •- 


Scottish National Capital 


• ' . '' it.* I v-.-v 

TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS' 

. Candover - '- :; i1,253 . ... 

.' ;-.mcit cum . . * ^ 

— ■ Rxetgn Cdf-EnterpifB^ .. ;.~j- -f ' 

~ll ] WgMs.&taias tnc^ ■ Vtf'B 
-a Law Debenture Corpotatiop ; ^ 

BOTTOM FWE.OVjB? 
fdj Invesco Enterprise :. 


Candover 

apypi 


s'.rjrl 


Korea-Europe fond'- .{• 5fff 
Tnatpf.PropertjrSiarBs ;■ ‘ .;.: 800 


93 94 95 



Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over efifferent time periods.- Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to 

■ UK General i yearn 3 5 owr*) vasay w* ■ Int Cap Gth :' ; a . . ’ » owabh-udm^. vm ■ Japan iy«rn 3 sup 

Fleming Claverhouse 


■ Tnatof.Proper^iSiares ‘800; 

96 97 96 Baffle QflarOSWn W^jon- --'887-. 

. Welsh industrtei ....... - , - - 

future performance. For investment trust price® see main paper. 


lyrarB 3 
1436 2226 


5 Uft*) Votes* WK ■ Int Cap Gth 

2453 -4 32 2.0 Jupiter Primadona 


Mercury Keystone 

1290 

2022 

2905 

-1 

4.1 

2 A 

Edinburgh UK Tracker 

1217 

1818 

2079 

1 

36 

3.1 

Govett Strategic 

1097 

1781 

2017 

15 

36 

2.5 

Albany 

1259 

1681 

1942 

16 

2.7 

3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1196 

1660 

2174 

- 

32 

36 

■ UK Capital Growth 






Schroder UK Growth 

1127 

1734 

- 

1 

32 

36 

Ivory & S«me ISIS 

1163 

1690 

- 

22 

4A 

- 

Undervalued Assets 

981 

1680 

- 

10 

32 

2.0 

Kleinwort 2nd Endowment PoOcy 

1115 

1646 

- 

-5 

23 

- 

Rdefty Special Values 

1071 

1615 

- 

10 

- 

12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1075 

1537 

1790 

- 

36 

ZO 

■ Smaller Companies 






INVESCO Engfish & Inti 

964 

2045 

4822 

7 

42 

09 

Henderson Strata 

1077 

1907 

2617 

1 

42 

0.1 

Gartmore Smafler Companies 

1011 

1815 

2559 

9 

42 

22 

NotWest Smaller Companies 

1006 

1715 

2341 

10 

8.1 

26 

Herald 

995 

1660 

- 

18 

52 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

961 

1353 

1926 

- 

42 

22 

■ UK Income Growth 






Investors Capital Growth 

1390 

1885 

- 

22 

42 

- 

City of London 

1375 

1880 

2233 

-3 

32 

3-4 

Temple Bar 

1307 

1700 

2147 

9 

42 

42 

Dunedin Income Growth 

1325 

1670 

1074 

12 

42 

4.1 

Investors Capital Units 

1251 

1666 

1806 

11 

40 

36 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1225 

1617 

2002 

- 

3 A 

54 

■ Venture and Devt Cap 






Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1703 

3384 

5342 

-7 

36 

16 

Candover 

1357 

2799 

3860 

-17 

44 

26 

Thompson CSve 

1140 

2098 

3235 

19 

GL4 

1 A 

Kleinwort Development Fund 

1119 

2048 

2994 

20 

32 

46 


iyw» 

3. . 

5 OWPnH Uotafity 

1161 

2146 

3389 

4 

42 

1106 

1829 

2319 

2 

36 

1345 

1762 

1973 

6 

36 

1320 

1671 

2113 

7 

36 

1164 

1646 

2818 

20 

36 

1102 

1466 

2020 

- 

3.7 


BaJIBe Gifford Japan 


iywR 

3 

5 OaPt*} Vaatfty YH% 

984 

784 

1206 

a 

66 

0.6 

1033 

756 

1052 

7 

6L7 

. 

1027 

718 

- 

7 

76 

- 

922 

666 

1037 

14 

66 

- 

881 

662 

1125 

10 

6j4 

- 

786 

552 

1020 

. 

72 

0.6 


■ High Income 

Dartmoor 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 
Shires Income 
Abtrust High income 
Glasgow Income 


:s WPkdH’VWMy YjflS 

1519 1770 2725 -10 4J2 10J 
1271 1727 2036 - 3.1 4.3 

1406 1721 2119 7. 4,3 53 

1544 1673 Z 5.1 83 

1345 1626 2072 8 3 A 5.8 

1354 1594 2177 - 43 73 


International General 

onai Assets 1337 2072 2479 


Far East exc Japan, General ■ Split - Capital. 

ic Horizon 518 715 879 16 72 13 Scottish Nattonal Cap. 

adfle 517 681 1006 11 9.6 0.5 Gartmora Scotland Cap 

xjrgh Dragon 594 598 754 16 73 - Henderson American C& 


Scottish Invcetmeit 
Baring Tittxme 
Scottish Mortgage 


North America 


1337 2072 2479 - 2.1 1.8 Pacific Horizon 

1166 1701 1932 16 33 25 TR Pacific 


12S3 1671 2060 12 3L2 2.1 - Edinburgh Dragon 

1194 1668 2028 13 3.1 2.0 Abtrust New Dawn 

1240 1661 2062 14 23 3.0 HambfOS Smaller Asian 

1191 1589 1990 - 32 23 SECTOR AVERAGE 


594 598 754 16 73 Henderson American C&l Cap 1396.2417 2289 12 43 

527 578 838 16 63 1.8 Murray Spilt Capital Cap 1573 2267 4007 14' 63 

401 573 - 28 8.7 0.7 Fleming Income & Growth Cap 2128 2260 4718 23 63 


4234 5019 7971 29 173 

2158 2921 4277 41 63 

1396 2417 2289 12 43 

1573 2267 4007 14 63 


468 527 775 


83 1.1 SECTOR AVERAGE 


1746 1916 3333 - 6.6 43 


1354 2018 2161 11 4 A 0.6 

1310 2002 3470 13 4 A 

1360 1924 2154 7 43 1.6 

1204 1743 1656 16 43 

1172 1665 - 19 43 

1100 1725 2107 - 5.1 13 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 

43 0.6 New Zealand 666 812 1451 15 5 

43 - Aberdeen New Thai 380 3% 501 -6 8 

43 1.6 Korea-Europe Fund 420 . 327 445 8 11. 

43 - Siam Selective Growth 397 323 542 13 8 

43 - Schroder Korea Fund 452 291 - - 11. 

5.1 13 SECTOR AVERAGE 448 348 548 - 9. 


Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 


■ Continental Europe 

TR European Growth 1172 2097 4342 2 33 0.7 

Gartmore European 1295 1986 2911 0 44 03 

Henderson BaoTiusS (Units) 1229 1899 2425 9 4.7 13 

FideHy European Values 1274 1874 2987 1 33 03 

Foreign & Col Bxotwst 1220 1808 2230 4 3.7 0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1153 1706 2922 - 43 13 

■ Pan Europe 

Kieimvort Charter 1201 1988 2560 13 44 23 

Menaay B w p ea a Privatisation 1230 1782 - 13 33 2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1218 1885 2990 - 33 2.1 


Dunadin Enterprise 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1127 2016 3182 8 34 U 
1065 1657 2623 - 43 33 


■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Emerging Europe 
Te mp l eto n Latin America 
Scudder Latin America 
Central European Growth Fund 
Latte American 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Geaing 1 

Exeter Preferred Capital 1 

biuesco City A Commerc ia l 1 

Scottish Value 1 

London & St Lawrence 1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1 


866 

812 

1451 

15 

5.1 

3.1 

TR Technology B 

1255 

4412 

9587 

6 

86 

380 

389 

501 

-6 

8.0 

4.0 

SR Pan-European 

1228 

2240 

- 

2 

76 

420 

327 

445 

8 

116 

1.4 

Kleinwort High Income 

1818 

2104 

2505 

• 7 

66 

397 

323 

542 

13 

8.1 

- 

Henderson EuroTrust 

1271 

2059 

2908 

18 

66 

452 

291 

- 

- 

116 

- 

INVESCO Blue Chip 

1821 

2021 

2270 

11 

86 

448 

348 

548 

- 

96 

22 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1496 

1787 

2750 

- 

66 







■ Split - Income 






1099 

2298 

- 

20 

116 

- 

Rights & Issues Inc 

1196 

2101 

3167 


4.1 

1027 

1389 

- 

18 

9 2 

0.4 

M&G Recovery tec 

1219 

1705 

1921 

_ 

46 

1065 

1345 

- 

17 

86 

0.6 

Jove Inc 

1222 

1649 

1900 

. 

36 

848 

1338 

- 

19 

106 

- 

Jupiter Geared Inc 

1287 

1587 

1620 

. 

36 

1003 

1138 

1165 

18 

104 

- 

Henderson American C&itec 

1234 

1495 

1552 


26 


901 1083 1303 - 83 0.7 SECTOR AVERAGE 


1155 1383 1598 


1141 1673 2107 3 23 0.1 

1478 1514 1838 27 43 0.4 

1140 1271 - 20 43 53 

1018 1271 1907 11 34 23 

1167 1232 1691 20 13 43 

1174 1392 1886 - 33 24 


■ Int Income Growth 

Securities Trust of Scotland 1209 1668 1873 12 33 43 

Murray International 1114 1622 1941 8 33 3.7 

British Assets Ordinary 1233 1576 1543 16 33 5.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1220 1622 1786 - 3.7 44 


■ FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East Income 
Martte Cunie Pacific 
Foreign & Col Pacific 
Govett Oriental 

SECTOR AVBMGE 


679 961 1154 11 63 63 

768 928 1251 15 63 13 

725 628 1273 17 63 23 

578 564 1000 12 63 03 

694 818 1169 - 63 23 


■ Property 

TR Property 
VWgmore Property 
Trust of Property Shares 

French Property 
SECTOR AVBMGE 


1246 1766 2858 8 54 23 

1073 1506 - 21 5 2 1.1 

1148 1331 1502 19 63 23 

1039 1147 1594 19 33 3.1 

1126 1437 1965 - 3.1 23 


■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Gartmore Shared Eq Junior Zero 1127 1641 ' 
Gartmora Brit Inc & Gth Zero 1106 1535 
Johnson Fry Europe Utfe Zero 1105 1533 
M&G Recovery Zero Dw Prf 1099 1514 1870 
Henderson Euro Zero Wv Prf 1132 1503 1604 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1102 1397 1587 


tea bwt nnfe ra« to to raral Mu MM an tefcg pttB'ana aent re taHM rtwgH. 

toMtoet mb mate m i * *W m oten me Web we oat Inman 1 mu ■*«— v . «n>i m 
«**! «*» 1* «*» price nmM to na In war to m Jj« MufttoW dnUn 
dcsrifeB to mtj imo moiMMbn dnred nad ft ton g* a d Is 'reman ■kobo' of sttfe A 
toAKM daMn mEnuo* nun to t fm IM dw tte wUn aaito hub 9 
* Bg I f ep w rahiB Bi wHito pwtswina. Wto w aroo.B»klaiB ntss a umw 
teWteWjf newsy n giw*eaBiag tew K wW eifllgi UmB. Ou — xi Seder flnaomKKiK Kate 

otoa»tttglmil»nua fmsmt m 
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mteVag mt rattaes sttflst ly'ltraw Sscrtsi. UmeOir In nknbqr IqSdstaL- 


Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are foil 
of traps for the unwary. Trap l; don't 
expect them to tell yon which trusts 
will do best In future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don't 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust fig* 
ores take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute variabil- 
ity of a trust's performance. As a rule 
of thumb, the more volatile a fond's 
progress, the higher the return inves- 
tors demand from it to compensate for 
the additional risk. Unusually volatile 
funds should be avoided by anyone 
investing over the short or medium 
term or those who cannot afford big 
losses. But investors who can afford to 
take a long-term view may want to 
have some high risk/high reward trusts 
in their portfolio to spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary . Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


P rivate client portfo- 
lio managers pro- 
vide a customised 
service for anyone 
with £50,000 or more to 
spare, writes James Mackin- 
tosh. But they involve a leap 
of faith. 

Valuations usually arrive 
only once every six months. 
In between, not only is the 
value of the portfolio often 


Private client portfolios 

Faith gives way to facts 


unknown - so are the coun- 
tries, sectors and businesses 
in which the money is 
invested. 

When the stock market 
nosedives, or a currency 
plunges, the fund managers 
find themselves deluged 
with calls from worried 
Investors unsure whether 
their funds were exposed. 

Global Asset Manage- 


ment's private client divi- 
sion, which takes customers 
with about Elm and above, is 
attempting to solve the prob- 
lem with its new internet 
service. Investors can exam- 
ine daily valuations of their 
portfolios and find out how 
their money was invested. 

Richard Worts, manag in g 
director of GAM Private Cli- 
ents. says his customers 


trust the fund managers. 

“People tend to treat it 
like going to New York - 
: they sit In . the back" of the 
aeroplane and. if the pilot 
turns right, they triik his 
Judgment”. 

: 'Ihe service will, however, 
help to reassure investors 
that their money ndidixot Just 
' disappear when the east 
Asian bubble burst 
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FT MANAGED FUNDS SERVICE 


A FT Cftyflne Unft Trust Prices: dial 0881 430010 and key in a S digit code listed below. Calls are charged at 50p per minute at afl times. International access available by subscription only. For more delate call the FT Cityline Help Desk on (444171) 873 4378. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Talk of mergers fails to halt fall in equities 


FTSE Ad-Share Index 

2.503 


MARKET REPORT 


By Peter John 


The London market ended a 
soggy week on a damp note as 
bids and revived prospects of cor- 
porate activity were overshad- 
owed by Asia and oiL 

Dealers believe that a big bid 
will be tabled very soon. The 
focus has been on the hawking 
and insurants sectors, where a 
link with a life company has 
been mooted for some time. 

Yesterday, Halifax broke 
through into new territory as 
institutions chased the stock and 
low-grade chat suggested a 
merger with General Accident 


However, the focus has also 
shifted to the pharmaceuticals 
sector where the prospect of a 
transatlantic marriage between 
SmithKUne Beecham and Ameri- 
can Home Products, which could 
create the world's biggest drugs 
company, h^g set analysts* p ulses 
racing. 

And more cash is expected to 
pour into the market following 
the auction between Hercules of 
the US and Ciba of Switzerland 
over Allied Colloids, the chemi- 
cals company. 

Elsewhere. BT has been buoyed 
by rumours of an offer from Bill 
Gates' Microsoft. BAT bubbles 
with demerger talk and Zeneca 
has once again attracted some of 


the oldest bid stories in the mar- 
ket. 

“The market has been buying 
all week with all the heavy- 
weight bid stories,** said one 
senior trader in international 
stocks. "But are they all going to 
happen? No. And when the bid 
premium goes then this market 
has a long way to fall." 

All that was put into the shade 
by the continuing decline in the 
underlying price of oil, which 
overhung Shell and BP and was 
responsible for 20 points falling 
off the Footsie. 

Turnover in Shell Transport 
alone made up almost 10 per cent 
of the day’s total which, by 6pm, 
was 915m shares. 


The headline FTSE 100 index 
closed 71.7 down at 5,181.4 anH 
near its low of the day. The FTSE 
250 was less affected, slipping 
only 6.4 lower to 4,806.9. The 
Small Cap remained compara- 
tively immune with a fall of only 
1.4 to 2J3S7.2. 

Thursday's drop in the oil price 
to below $15 a barrel even 
eclipsed the continuing pressure 
from Asia, which hn< maintaine d 
a drag on European markets. 

Asian markets were marginally 
more buoyant yesterday and 
there was the prospect or a qui- 
eter time next week as several 
markets will be closed for the 
Chinese new year. 

However. Asia played out in 


other ways. Its presence was seen 
in the lower oil price, which hac 
been depressed by the expecta- 
tion of falling demand in the 
Pacific Rim. 

And strategists were reminded 
of its potential impact by a slow- 
down in fourth-quarter gross 
domestic product growth. 

Although the data relates to 
stronger sterling, the strength of 
the pound has partly been fuelled 
by its status as a “safe haven" 
from falling Asian currencies. 

Further clues to the region's 
impact on the UK, as well as indi- 
cations of rising domestic wage 
pressures, may be delivered in 
Tuesday's CBf Industrial Trends 
survey. 
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The March FTSE 1 00 future 
spent much of yesterday in 
a narrow range but was 
seriously upset by weakness 
on Wall Street, writes Martin 
Brice . 

March opened at a similar 
level to Thursday's close, at 
5,267, which was 1 5 points 
over the cash index with fair 
value estimated at a 
premium of about 20 points. 

UK economic data took 
about 30 points off March, 
which then moved sideways 
until the US markets sent 


March tumbling. Just two 
seders took 22 points off 
March between 3.03pm and 
3.05pm. 

The contract continued to 
decline and touched a low 
of 5,190 before settling at 
5,195, in line with fair value. 

However, in after-hours 
electronic trading March 
touched a low of 5,172. 

Shell was again busy as 
3,800 lots were traded, with 
2,250 lots in the April 360p 
puts and 1 ,000 lots In the 
April 390p puts. 
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■ FTSE 100 INDEX OPTION (UFFE) (*5182 ) CIO per M hdex point 

5000 5050 5100 5150 5200 5250 5300 5350 

CPCPCPCPCPCPCPCP 
Fab 273*2 70 234 83 195*3 95*2 1S3 115 139 135 101 15S Ki> 185 54 214*9 

ta 384*2128*2 288 143 Z5B IK 227 785*2 197 205 tS7* 2 226 144 252*2118*2279*2 

Apr 370*2 159 339*2 187 30B* 2 36 278 224 817*2 243 218 355 196 292*; 174 321 

May 438 209 405*2226*2373*2 245 341 283 309 282 277 302 252 328 228*2355*2 

Ant 475*2 at 413*2288*2 350*2307*2 233*2 354 

Cabs 373 Puls 377 

■ EURO STYLE FTSE 100 INDEX OPTION (UFFE) flOpoM index point 

SOCO SOTS S12S 5175 5225 5275 S37S 

ftfe M2 74 210 91*2 175*2 107 W3*2 724*2114*2 145*? 88 159*2 65*2 197 48 228 
Mar 387*2138*2 273 154*2242*2 173 Z11* 2 192 IBS 215*2158*2 23712131 *2 260 186*2284*2 
Apr 358 177*2 326 193*2294*2210*2284*2210*2 236 250*; 2» 273 183* 2 296* Z 188 322 
Jus 457*2 247 402*; 279 340 314 233*2 *2 

Sepf 5B8 304*; 526 338 488 373*2 418*2416*2 

Cali 3.186 Pub 4.958 * Urateriytni Mo vsue. Premkraa Ami on baaea on KtOcmmt meat, 
f Ln*g toted Btpty months. 
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Shell weak 
after poor 
US figures 

By Joel Klbazo, Martin Brice 
and Melanie Senior 

Turnover in Shell rose to a 
hefty 86m as the oil com- 
pany enjoyed the day’s sin- 
gle biggest trade. 

Merrill Lynch put two 
large blocks of shares, one of 
45m and another of 12.9m, 
through the electronic 
ticker. Specialists indicated 
the trade was a “no-risk refi- 
nancing swap deal" said to 
have been carried out with a 
leading European bank. 

The deal went through as 
analysts reflected on fourth- 
quarter figures from Shell 
Oil, the group’s US unit. The 
US subsidiary said its opera- 
tional net income had fallen, 
but it was within the range 
of analysts' forecasts. 

The shares fell 16 to 387'/*p 
with sentiment further 
weakened by the latest 
slump in international crude 
prices. Brent blend, the 
world benchmark, yesterday 
struggled to climb above $15 
a barrel. BP also came under 
pressure and the shares 
closed 33 down at 746p. 

John Toalster at SG Secu- 
rities believes the latest fall 
in the crude oil price has 
provided, "the ingredients 
for a difficult period over the 
next two years Tor the oil 
majors". 

A profits warning from 
EML one of the world's larg- 
est music groups, sent the 
shares plunging- By the end 
of the session It had surren- 
dered 48V, , just over 10 per 
cent, to 430p. the worst per- 
former in the FTSE 100. Vol- 
ume was a busy 12 m . 

The group warned that 
operating profit in the cur- 
rent year will be £25m lower 
than expected due to poor 
trading in the Asia-Pacific 
region and planned restruct- 
uring costs. 

Analysts downgraded cur- 


rent year profit expectations. 
Dresdner KJeinwort Benson 
cut its year to March 1998 
forecast by £27m to £3G5m 
and the following year’s fig- 
ure bv tbe same amount to 
£315m- 

Northern Foods rose 8‘i to 
288’. -p after it confirmed 
speculation that a demerger 
of its dairy' business is being 
considered. 

However, Carl Short of SG 
Securities was sceptical 
about the company going 
ahead with a full demerger. 
“We need to see the deal and 
the price, " he said. 

In financials, Halifax 
moved strongly ahead gain- 
ing 27 or 3.4 per cent to 829p, 
as one leading analyst dis- 
missed vague talk of a 
merger between Halifax and 
insurance group General 
Accident. 

Market watchers instead 
attributed the rise to a 
squeeze, with a large institu- 
tion said to have been trying 
to buy a big block of shares. 
Dealers said investors were 
unwilling to sell when the 
institutional interest became 
known. Shares in GenAcc 
dosed 8 off at £11.07. 

The building and construc- 
tion sector was one of the 
few to advance. Sentiment 
was helped by economic data 
suggesting that the UK econ- 
omy was slowing, so the top 
of the interest rate cycle 
may have been reached. 

Taylor Woodrow up 

Taylor Woodrow was 
helped by the company say- 
ing its order book was “well 
in excess” of last year’s lev- 
els, and the stock advanced 
3 l /» to 17T/*p. one of the bet- 
ter performances in the 
FTSE 250. Among the mer- 
chants. Meyer International 
was ahead 8Vi at 342p. • 

Tarmac was firmer at 
96Vip helped by a “buy" note 
from Teather & Greenwood. 
David Taylor at the broker 
told clients: “The fall in the 
share price since the trading 
statement last week seems 
overdone. Tarmac has a 
sound UK quarry products 
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business, is recovering in 
contracting, and the balance 
sheet is much improved." 

Blue Circle was off 14 at 
3ir'ip after Goldman Sachs 
downgraded its stance from 
“trading buy" to "market 
outperforms ” because the 
shares were at a 12 per cent 
discount to its 364p estimate 
of fair value. 

Molins. which stood at 
970p 12 months ago, was off 
12Vi at 270p after it 
announced the loss of its 
chief executive. 

GKN rose 40 to £12.15 as 
investors sought liquid 
stocks that were seen to 
have been oversold in Asian- 
inspired sell-offs. GKN was 
helped by comments from 
SBC Warburg- Other engi- 
neers that bounced on bar- 
gain hunting included Wen- 
Group. up 5 at 235p. and JMI, 
which rose 1*4 to 391‘ ip. 


■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 
YESTERDAY 

London (Pence) 

Rises 

Ashley (Laura) 34+5)4 
Cable & Wire 552 + 18<* 

Colt Telecom 870 + 59 

Logca 1397*4+ 72Vfe 

Lovett (YJ) 13V: + 3V4 

Misys 2142 Vj +130 

Oasis Stores 150 + 25te 

St James PI iB6'<t+ 11 

Shield Diagnstcs 777t + 1 05 

Stanford RooJ< 93fc+ 14 

Xenova 205 + 25 


Fafls 

Anglian Wtr 
BG 

Blue Circle 
BP 

EMI Grp 
JBA Hkjgs 
Lavendon 
Molins 
RJB Mining 
Sthn Elec 
Vodafone 


884't- 

310(6- 

311 Vi- 
746 - 
430 - 
1107V: - 
324 - 
270 - 
123 - 
502 - 
466 - 


37% 

16% 

14 

33 

48^ 

70 

22V* 

12fc 

10 

23 

24Va 


Leading lights of the 
newly created information 
technology sub-sector 
advanced. 

Misys. the largest in the 
sub-sector with a market 
capitalisation of about 
£2.2bn and the only member 
of tbe sector likely to win 
promotion to the Footsie, 
rose 130 to £21.42'/i, while fel- 
low heavyweight Serna 
gained 25 to £17.40. 

Micro Focus, the fourth- 
best Small Cap performer in 
the past year with a gain of 
about 150 per cent, was up 
2'/i at £28.30, while Compel, 
the seventh-best SmaliCap 
performer of the past 12 
months, eased to 355p. 

However. Eldos ran into 
profit-taking and feD 37'/* to 
862%. 

Shield Diagnostics rock- 
eted 105 to 777 l .*p on news of 
a licensing agreement with 
Abbott Laboratories, the US 
pharmaceutical giant. 

The stock was the best 
performer in the Small Cap 
index during the past 12 
months, with a rise of 415 
per cent 

Construction group YJ 
Lovell was up 3% to 13Vip as 
plans for financial restruct- 
uring were announced. 
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Onto cosed on those companies Mud on the London Share Sendee. 
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FT 30 INDEX 

Jan 23 Jan 22 Jan 21 Jan 20 Jan 19 Yr ago ‘High 


■Low 


FT 30 3235.4 32866 3305.5 3297.4 3312.3 2843.1 34303 266B.B 

Ord. div ylekl 3.36 3.33 3.31 3.35 367 4.07 462 £29 

P/E rabo net 20.9B 21 £7 21.40 21.05 21.49 17.46 2263 1560 

P/E ratio nH 20.79 21.08 2161 20.87 2160 17.31 2262 15.71 
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3285.3 3278.1 3266.4 3261.1 325B6 3259.4 32608 32552 32318 32866 3229.4 
Jan 23 Jan 22 Jan 21 Jan 20 Jan T9 Yr ago 

SEAQ Dorgafns 66.210 59.681 64.683 68.959 68.959 46.360 

Equity turnover (Emm - NA 23416 2239.5 2647.6 6&£2 

Equity bar garret - NA 51.131 57.605 58612 21,814 

Snares traded (mQt - NA 756.8 702.6 7000.2 434.5 

t Excluding nua-marLM and oversaBa lirnova but rtUJtng Oest tunwm. 

O FTSE feuemannol Lmusd 1990 AU rigtris moved 'For 1997/90. 


TRADEPOINT INVESTMENT EXCHANGE 

Daily lumcjver lor 23/1/1 993 

Volume: 9.750,835 Value: £29.274.643 
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Highs & Lows shown on a 52 week basis 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 
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Dow takes Paris slides on weaker oil price and dollar 
lead from sus sr^ra “• • 
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US stocks followed Treasury 
bonds lower as the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average fell 
back below the 7,700 level. 
writes John Labate in New 
York. 

By early afternoon the 
Dow was down 53.31 at 
7,677.57. The broader Stan- 
dard & Poor's 500 index lost 
828 at 954.76 and the Nasdaq 
composite index fell 4.89 to 
U57L62. 

For a second day. the Trea- 
sury market moved lower as 
the dollar weakened due to 
political uncertainties 
involving President Clinton. 

Those uncertainties sent 
investors selling bonds In 
favour of shorter-term 
issues. By early afternoon, 
the 30-year Treasury bond 
was down ’A at 103£, lifting 
yield to 5.905 per cent 

‘There’s no question that 
the market’s under some 
sort of pressure," said War- 
ren Epstein, director of trad- 
ing at Richard Rosenblatt & 
Co. “Bonds are very weak 


and that’s hurting finan- 
cials," he added. Banking 
shares were off as bond 
prices fell. The Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange’s hanking 
index was down by 1.7 per 
cent to 692.5. 

Among the steepest fallers 
was J.P. Morgan, a Dow 
member stock, down $2% to 
$99%. Travelers Group Lost 
*lfl to $47%. 

Corporate earnings 
reports, which slowed to a 
trickle, made less of an 
impact on the market than 
in recent sessions. 

Among the companies 
reporting. Xerox surged 
more than 5 per cent higher 
to $76 after beating analysts' 
expectations. Computer 
maker Gateway 2.000 rose 
more than 10 per cent or $3V* 
to $37 & following analyst 
upgrades after it reported 
sharply higher earnings. 

Chrysler was down $’A to 
$33& after announcing its 
earnings. Small company 
shares also moved lower, 
with the Russell 2.000 index 
down I point at 425.16. 


Shares in PARIS rose briefly 
above 3,000 during the morn- 
ing but spent the rest of the 
session moving steadily 
lower as weak oil prices 
caught up with index heavy- 
weights Total and Elf Aqui- 
taine. The CAC 40 ended off 
22.44 at 2366-15. 

Total fell FFr23.00 to 
FFr589 and Elf FFr25.00 to 
FFr613 in active trading as 
the latest earnings news 
from from Shell Oil in the 
US came In below expecta- 
tions and Brent Blend, the 
world benchmark price, 
spent another day below $15 
a barrel. 

The weaker dollar, also a 
factor in the oil downturn, 
depressed drugs with Sanofi 
off FFr27.00 at FFr640 and 
Rhone Poulenc, which puts 
out annual results next 
week, down FFr4.00 at 
FFr2993. 

Pinault-Printemps, up 
strongly on Thursday follow- 
ing news of a FFr9bn office 
equipment takeover, fell 
back on profit-taking. The 
shares gave up FFr100 at 
FFr3300. 

FRANKFURT ran out of 
steam as Wall Street turned 
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down and the Xetra Dax 
index finished 16.61 lower at 
4322.16. 

AVA. the retailer, climbed 
DM36 to DM525 on plans to 
sell its supermarket c hains 
and Nanz group to concen- 
trate on its core business. 

The construction sector 
gained, erasing losses suf- 
fered earlier in the week 
after a gloomy outlook for 
the year from the HDB con- 
struction industry associa- 
tion. Bilfinger + Berger 
climbed DM1.50 to DM49.70 
and Philipp Holzmann 
gained DM20 to DM400. 


Lufthansa firmed after it 
issued 1997 passenger and 
cargo results and said it did 
not plan to revise its out- 
look. since the Asian finan- 
cial crisis had had little 
impact. The shares closed 
50pfg higher at DM3235. off 
a high of DM32.99 in heavy 
volume. 

SAP. the software giant 
whicb will detail its 1997 
results on Tuesday, rose 
DM20 to DM635. The com- 
pany has already said it has 
no plans to let up on its 
expansion drive this year. 

ZURICH closed higher but 


off its best, on strong 
demand for Novartis and 
Roche and derivatives-linked 
buying. The SMI index rose 
34.9 to 6.39L0 

ABB. which unveiled a 
□umber of large orders ear- 
lier in the week, jumped 
SFT28 to SFrl.810 and AJu- 
suisse rose SFr7 to SFri.578. 
Dealers said both stocks had 
benefited from buying by 
investment banker Martin 
Ebner's BZ Bank. 

Novartis, which on Thurs- 
day reported a 19 per cent 
rise in 1997 sales, jumped 
SFr22 to SFr2,471. Roche cer- 
tificates, under pressure ear- 
lier in the day. recouped 
losses to close SFrlSa higher 
at SFT14.515. Clariant surged 
SFr38 to SFrl.390. 

Sulzer was one of the day’s 
big winners with a SFr60 
rise to SFrl.030: on Thurs- 
day. its Sulzer Medica sub- 
sidiary said it picked up 90 
per cent of the shares in 
Spine-Tech. 

UBS and SBC were under 
pressure on selling by UK 
investors hearing rumours 
in London that the banks 
may renegotiate their 
merger agreement to take 
account of losses sustained 
by both in Asia. 
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UBS feU SFr8 to SFri.074 
and SBC lost SFr4.50 to 
SFY446. 

AMSTERDAM traded nar- 
rowly. with most interest 
centred on steep falls for 
PolyGram and Royal Dutch. 
The AEX ended 5.81 lower at 
933.20- 

Poly Gram tumbled after 
EMI. a rival entertainments 
group, put out a profits 
warning that sparked dra- 
matic broker downgrades for 
the UK group. PolyGram 
ended off FI 4.10 at Fi 92.40 
for a two-day decline of more 
than 7 per cent 

Royal Dutch ran into oil 


price scare stories, sliding 
FI 3.50 or 3.3 per cent to 
FI 101.40 after Shell Oil of 
the US weighed in with 
depleted fourth-quarter 
results and downbeat state- 
ments on the outlook Tor 
earnings in 199S. 

HELSINKI featured a 20 
per cent surge in Nokian 
Renkaat, which was a 
delayed response to the tyre- 
maker’s announcement on 
Thursday of a partnership 
with two Russian tyre 
groups. Renkaat's shares 
rocketed FM36 to FM210. 

The broad market was 
weak, however, and the Hex 
index finished 18.60 lower at 
3.422.49. 

MILAN closed near its day 
lows as a rally in Fiat shares 
evaporated towards the end. 
The Mibtel index finished 
192 lower at IS.IS9. 

Fiat opened brightly, put- 
ting on L200 to LtS.250 io the 
morning session helped by 
Thursday's oews on the 
chairmanship succession. 
However, the shares later 
came off to end L35 higher at 
L6.051. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brawn, Jona- 
than Ford and Peter HaU. 


Merger boosts banks 


Nikkei boosted by hopes of government support 


TORONTO surged drama- 
tically from the opening bell 
as investors ignored the 
early weakness on Wall 
Street and concentrated on 
news of the merger of the 
Royal Bank of Canada and 
Bank of Montreal. 

The announcement 
stunned investors and trad- 
ers alike, sparking active 
trading for the heavyweight 
banks sector. Bank of Mon- 
treal climbed C$8.35, almost 


15 per cent, to C$65.60 and 
Royal Bank of Canada went 
up C?2J55 to C$74.40. 

With rumours of moves by 
rival banks, Toronto Domin- 
ion jumped C$5 to C$54.55, 
Canadian Imperial rose 
C$2.95 to C$3&85 and Bank 
of Nova Scotia CS4 to C$60. 

The performances, flanked 
by a strong morning for gold 
shares, left the 300 composite 
index up 72.95 at 6.460.10 at 
noon. 


Sao Paulo slips back 1% 


SAO PAULO moved lower 
through the morning in spite 
of what was widely inter- 
preted as better than expec- 
ted results from ; telecoms 
leader, Telebras. ' 

The early slide on Wall 
Street looked to be the main 
depressant Telebras slipped 
1.7 per cent to R$I18.80. The 
Bovespa index was off 127 or 


1.3 per cent at 9,582 at mid- 
session. 

CARACAS fell on worries 
about oil prices. At midses- 
sion, the IBC index was 
102.82 or 1.5 per cent off at 
6.591.34. 

MEXICO CITY added to 
recent losses with the EPC 
index retreating 35.75 to 
4J514J.7 at midsession. 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Shares in TOKYO bounced 
back after Thursday's cor- 
rection and the market 
resumed its week-long rally, 
writes Be than Hutton. 

Persistent rumours about 
another government eco- 
nomic stimulus package 
underpinned the market as 
many traders now believe 
the government will prop up 
the Nikkei before the end of 
most companies' financial 
years on March 3L 

The Nikkei 225 average 
gained 22 per cent to end 
383.42 higher at 16,789.11, 
after trading between 
16,402.40 and 16,797.10. The 
broader-based Topix index 
added 12.86 to close at 
1,250.11, while the capital- 
weighted Nikkei 300 index 
was up 22 2 at 250.0. 

Yasuda Trust Bank was 
the day’s most heavj ly 
traded share, gaining Y28 to 
Y194, after saying it was 
thinking of issuing YlOObn 
of new shares to other com- 
panies in its corporate 


THE WEEK'S CHANGES 
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group, including Fuji Bank. 

Yasuda has been seen as 
one of the weakest banks 
since the rash of financial 
failures last November. 
Other banks also gained. 
Fuji Bank rose Y14 to Y720. 
Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi 
Y20 to Y1.870. and the Indus- 
trial Bank of Japan Y39 to 
Y999. 

Japan Airlines rose Y21 to 
Y425 in heavy trading after 
announcing route changes. 

Sony and Fujitsu both 
gained after announcing a 
tie-up in semiconductor pro- 
duction. Sony was up Y200 
to Y12.000, and Fujitsu Y20 
to Y1.460. 


Steel stocks generally con- 
tinued to strengthen as opti- 
mism about the domestic 
economy and public con- 
struction projects increased. 
NEK gained Y2 to Y137. 
Kawasaki Steel Y5 to Y182, 
and Sumitomo Metal Indus- 
tries Y12 to Y425. but Nippon 
Steel feB back Y5 to Y 190. 

In Osaka, the OSE index 
gained 204.45 to 16,405.70, in 
volume of 36.3m shares. 

JAKARTA was sent higher 
by strong demand for index- 
linked shares which offset 
selling in some second-line 
issues. Telkom continued to 
be bought by arbitrageurs 
while the revised 1998-99 
budget received a cool recep- 
tion. 

Telkom, which has a 17 
per cent weighting in the 
index, closed Rp325 higher at 
Rp4,2254 with 47m shares 
traded. The composite index 
closed 7.46 or 1.7 per cent 
higher at 450.98 in turnover 
of about Rp450bn. 

London Sumatera, the 
palm oil plantation group 
extended recent losses with 


a fall of Rpl?5 to Rp2^25 in 
active trade on rumours that 
the government might 
extend an export ban on 
crude palm oil due to high 
cooking oil prices in the 
local market 

KUALA LUMPUR ended 
off the day's low. bat shares 
remained weak as concerns 
over the Indonesian rupiah 
dominated trading. 

Volumes were weak as 
many brokers were winding 
down ahead of next week's 
Chinese new year and a Mos- 
lem holiday. The composite 
index lost 16.64 or 2.9 per 
cent at 558.57 in thin volume 
of 180. 4m shares. 

Infrastructure developer 
Ekran continued to lead the 
volume table with 9m shares 
traded. The shares recouped 
11 cents of recent sharp 
losses to close at 82.5 cents. 

HONG KONG erased early 
losses to end marginally 
higher as bargain hunters 
returned to the market 

The Hang Seng index 
picked up from an intra-day 
low of 8.641.18 to Close 36.47 
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. 


3 Gks^PVC 2875% Nh 1071207- 401.1 . 
BwajnfSffi^auSdhgSwe^.CoaRJB 
Rtt Mb 082003 C(Beg)-ES9«*». . .. 


(Can eit a u en ulBL dn -trtflt Ln Sfc 

-20i5pegj-T»(iawaj . _ 

faacaa garnnawi e iilB t cl) iaMbtSk 

’ aoio -ion BwaBi. ' - ’ 

D«eitak|KkvionioiV i3*Lnat2005- 

iaB%(tawe} . 

Ewpaan hHotkim So* B%in S» 8W 


European Irww&neru Barfc 10^ In S* 
2004 (Hegd) - 121^(21Ja98) 

European tmosrwrt Bar* itJAfllLnS* 
2004 |Br) - 121S75 (21 Jb96) 

European liweebnent Bar* 9 Wt Ln S* 2009 
- 12&235 .72 (21J^e)7%(21JBB8t 
HydrnOuebec 124% Ln Sft 2015 - 158 k i 
(1SM8I 

Icetand (Heputfc oO 14VSLnS*20l6- 
181Vr{16JBS8) 

Irmr-Amedean Oeuetopment Bur* BVfc Ln 
S*2015 fftaoJ • 1246 (IfiJsSO) 
tntemeiketa Ba* lor Rec & Dev 1 < In 

S* 2003- 123 fl9Ja98| 

Malaysia lOMfc Ln Sfc 2009 (Rag) - 101ft 
[l9Ja9B) 

Matayeia Ln S* 2009 (Br) - 108i» 
I1WB98) 

Mta» Zatfancin SB. 20QB (Rea) - 139% 

mMi 

Pektdeos MexkanoB 1 4VK In SOi 2006 • 
127(16Js99] 

Sweden (tCngdom ot) 11%LnS*2B12 
(Reg). 142%(2Ua9B) 

Abbey W a Hon al PLC 1(Aft NofrOten SDo Prf 
She £1 * 145 (20Ja98) 

Abbey NeDonat PLC 8 t » M»vOeq SUp Prf 
Cl - 120K(2IUoSB) 

Attacene Group PLC 7JB% (Nefl Ser2Uw 
PlfSheCt *102(21Ja9B| 

Aggregate Industries PLC 3BS% Cun Prf Cl 
-62(15JaB8J 

Aggraaate mdustrtee PLC U2Sp Cun Hod 

Prt 2005 lOp - 1294, (ZOJbSS) 

Ataton Group PLC &25p (Net) Cnr Cum Red 
Prf lOp - 100 (21 Ja96) IV (ZIJeSBl 2 
(21 Jb96)2(21Jh98) 

Med Domecq Fwareiel Serve PLC 5W.GM 
Crw Sub Bds 7/7AJ8 Cl 000 {Reg} • 104* 
(20ta96) 

MM Domecq Hrarxtal Serve PLC Set 
Crw Sub Bde 7/MB £ (VSrj (Br) - Ci04 
(19JBS8} 

Allied Domecq PLC AM (1 rij - 928 
(21jes8}J(ZUW« 

Alta Duaecq PLC S'* Deb S*2019 - 
134225 2K(19Ja9B| 

Alta Domecq PLC It Deb Sfc 2009 - 
142V(2lJa90) 

. Andrews Sykes Group PLC Gw Cun Pit 50p 
. -iei(lSJ3B8» - 

Aixjlen Water PLC Wto W Sd> far Ota -427 
(StJtfB) • . ■ 

. .AmHBse Broe PLC Ort 10p - 207 (2TJaSej 
1DI21Ja9^20(21JB98J ' 
AskfnpeityWasPlt:9.1SS%iaU^ 

Oob S*202O- 122(20JaS8) 1 

AitamoVw Products PLC 9% Cun Prf Cl - 
99\(20Ja96) 

BM PLCADR Hrf) * T4S J21J098) . 

Beley (OK) PLCOtd lOp - fi<* (21*96) 
Bemphn Hdge Ld SW. IbtsLn S* 

. 2JXE2007- 102(20*98) 

Bu* of belend IGbwmorSCo t^PtC Non- 
Cun PrfWCl&£9Uquds9an-17lBK 
<l5Je96) 

BUd»e Ber* PLC BZW PTSE Lnta Titaa 
. ProtBCted Cap UriS - 52.01 (2UU8I 
- Bardsya Bas* PLC 12%UnBCap LnStk 
' 20l0-M2fHJefl6) • 

Barclays Bank PIC IfffcUta.Cap Ln Stk 
200B07 - 136V f10la98) 

Serdeye PLC ADR (4fl) - 11TJS 4JJ5 - 
(16JBS8) - 

BAT Irebaeiee PLCADR {2T1) - 19 (5) 

BG PLC ■B^teSOp - 2B<1. 3, 1. a 1. 5, 0 

. i.ai.b.tns.o.DBpujflftB 

(21J*B8)8 (19Ja961 8 (19AG98J 6 (201ES8) 

B (21 Ja86| 8 (2Ue9B) B (2LbSQ 8 - 
(701898)30(1,30.01 
BO PLC ADR (5n) r 2S5 5625 .625 
am*^»n Mkfette* BtASng Soc BMb 
Perm M Benng She 51000 • IZFi 


Booker PLC AOR (4:1) - 1468 (21JB98) 

BOOS Co PLC ADR (2:1) - 2947 (21 JaSBj 
BoumemouBt & West KampcMte Water PLC 
&5%Cun Ind PraiCl - I29's(21Je06) 
BPB PLC 725% Crw Sub Bds 2Sfl39TO 
CIOOO (Reg)- 127^>8 S^.(20Ja98) 
aadtord a Bn^ey Buidna Society nVk 
Ptan U Beawp She £10000 - 157% 
(21JB98) 45 (21JBS8) 

Bedtad & Bkigley Bddng Society 13W 
Perm Inr Beertno She - 178^ (iSJaPa) 
Btaon PLC WtlbaLnS* 2002/07 -97^ 
|20Ja8B) 

Briertey Imestmens Ld Od NPV - 40 

(I6Ja90) 

Briatol 8 West PLC Pit Cl • 134* (21 JaSB) *J 
(21Ja9B) <trC21Ja96) *9(213398) Jt 

(21Ja58)'»(2Ua3S) , til2Ua9e)N 
plJaM M21Je98) 5 (21Je9S) 5 (2Ua98) 
5 (21 Jean 5 (21 .WB) 5 pi JS90) 5 
(21 Jta8) 5 C5lJe98) 5 (21J8B8) 5 (21 Jta81 
S (21 Jb 96) 5 (21 JaSB) 5 (21 Je96) 5 
(21Ja96) S (21JB98) 5 (21 Ja96) 5 (21 Ja98) 
5 (21 Ja90) 5 (21 Ja98» 5 (21JW8) *4 
jZJJaM) >• (21J«flB) SCUiflB) ’i 

Broad & West PLC 13V4 Uns Porp Sub Bds 

• 179*6 (21 Ja98) 

Bristol Wbta PLC BiVtt, Cm hd Prf Cl - 137 
V(i94eS8) 

Hnstt VKsler PLC 4% Com Dab S* tod - 59 

(21Ja») 

Brthmb Buadng Scoety 13% Penn lm 
Beamg She C1000 - 175{2U^8)*» 
(2ijeae)e.(jnjB96) 

British Airaavs PLC AM flCtlJ - 8485 (3) 
5.125 (3) 2 (1) B (3) 55 (3) 7 ffl* J25 ® 
British Pwoiaum Co PLC ADR (8:1) (Each 

Crw mto 6 Od 25p1 - 76.485 (251 .6 (9, 5) 
632(17) .938 (13) 7.431 (17) 81 (15) 625 
tlOt 86 (5) .625(5) B87S (51 .75 (5) • .75 
(2TJaS8) 

Bnhsh Pewdeun Co (AC 8% Cum 1st Prf Cl 

• 102S (21*98)3 <21Ja9B) 

Brlttfi Sky BroedcaESlB Quo PLC ADR 
(6rt) -38.75 (10) 

Brttfeh SM PLC ADR flO.I) - 20635 (25) 
.7075 (3) 1695 (25) ’ .12S (15) .18 
(2i JafiS) 62 (10) 25 (2UaS8) 25 
(21Ja9B) 25 (21JS98) 27(5) 28(10) J15 
(5)65(8) 

BrflshTetecommunteafcns PLCADR (10TI) - 
B86629 (Z1JU98) 90 (0) 25 (B, 1 ) * 425 
(4) .75 (7) 524 (10)6/1) 75(41 
Bmadeaeae PLC WfciB Sub tor 0« - 19% 
(20468) 

Brockhampson Wgs PLC Ore lOp • 195 
(141898) 

Oodd am pen Htdgs PLC ‘AfNew-V Qrd lOp - 
95(21Je9B) 5(21Ja9615 (21JB98) 101 
Brunei Hafetaoe PLC 46)1 (Net) Crw Cun 
Red Prf20p-G4 

BSM Onup PLC Ord lOp - 166 (3) 
BTRPLCADfl (4n) - 1061 (21Ja9B) 6 
(21Ja98) 

ButjhPLCCW5p-1<» H)(iaWB 
BUmer (HJ».) rtdne PLC BAA 2nd Cun Prf 
£1 - 127 {20Ja9B] 

Butatd Group PIC 9Vk let Mg Deb S* 
3719- 131653 (16Jsfi8) 

EUmah Cassol PLC ADR (2:1) • 3265 
(19Ja98) 

Barmeh Caetml PLC TS«i Cun ftad Prtffl - 

91 |21Js96) <9(19 Js98) 

BUM Oreep PLC MUne In 6*960001- 


Bk»CWehdnatrieaPLCADR(1-1)-S25 
(Z1JB9B) . - 

Blue Chde tatfenUn PLC 52% arid Deb S8( 
SAWS -94(20*96) 

EWtn ©wp (bid) Ld Gem She Ip - 3 ?2) *» 

(25,300) . 


BZW BetaMtieni Fum Red CM ip • 163 

puaoe) 6 (21 

BZW Erekrement Fund R Ld CM RedeemaUe 
Shs Ip - 123 (21JZ98) 3 (21JBS8) 

Cefite AND Wreieta Comme PLC ADR (5:1) - 
2142 

Cadbuqr Sdmeppes PLC ADR (4^) - 4525 
(10.8). 448875 00) 

CaByne rtX G’rtt Cum 1SI WEI -90 
(20JBS8) 

Caflyrn PtC 10% Cw Prf £1 - 137 {20 Jb 98) 
CUtam PLC New Od 5p (hh - 2B0tS^ - V 

(ai7,«1. I©A,»1%U) 

CeradooPLC ’BShsEl -93(D) 

Cara naOum HC 116% 1* «B Ota 
2014 - 144258 (IBJaSS) 

Cadhn Communicators fAC ADR (5:1)- 
356988(t.0]-6(Z) 

Carton CoranaicaBorB PlCiSp (Nrtj Cun 
Qw w - 12264 V* (ZUeSS) h 121 JtSS] 
64{2UeaB)3*e(2M«B) >1 (21*38) '1 
(21Ja9e)S7V 

Chesise "Busing Society RtgRte Perm Ira 
BevimSs- 117 (21*33/ 

Onle Ftane PLC 8VK Us Ln SA 20QSC7- 
99^116*98} 

Ce«ViyBtePLC4fl%CunWE1.Bl ■ 
(19*38) 

Carnwod IHon PLC 8Vb Cun M Prt El 
-142 7(21*36) 

Commercial Uraui PLC Cub lir Prt El- 

146 (21*38) ^(2l*9BI 2, (21*98) % 

(21*561 

CooBsx Grata PLC 46% PH Ort 5tb - 
10IT-3 (20*38) 

Ccokson Group PLC 7%Ow EdeZI I.2DD4 
(R3)-101*?pUaS^ 


Co-Operadta Bar* PLC 925% Norvdon led 
Pit El • 144 (21*98) 

Cooper (Frederick) PLC 65p (Nat) Crw Red 
Cum Pig Prf lOp- 34 (20*98) 

Ccntaid CommuncMona Group PIC ADR 
(5:1) - 762*745 (10t 74974 (1) .748741 
(10) .74874118 (9) 60972 (1) 

Coutauhe PLC TV* Une Ln S* 200MJ5 - 
101 (21*98) 2^121*88) 

Coute ConsUIng Gmi 4 ) PLC Bp (Net) 2nd 
. Cum Red Prat Sw5p -86 (16*98) 
Coventry BuUng Sodety 12VL Perm lid 
Betang Shs £1000 (Raol - I82*t (21*98) 
3(21 JM8) 

Cretan Land S Esatee PLC 6% Crw Une Ln 
S*-72h 

Daty UaS S General Trua AC Ord SDp - 
2181 2 (21*98) 200 (21*38) 

Debanhame Rtai PLC 7V% Une Ln S& 
2002107 ■ 101 (30*98) 

Dm Valley Group PLC Mon Vtg Ord 5p - 422 
(20*98) 

Odta PLC 219% Cum 2nd Prf Cl - 50 
(20*98) 

Delta PLC 42% Cun 1 si Prt Cl • 85 (1 8*36) 
DeeMta Gmut PLC 9.75% Cum Prf Cl - 126 
(20*98) 

Damhuret AC CW lOp - 81 (15Jta8) 

Diageo PLC ADR (4:1) • 38.74876667 (0, i) 
748775 (4) .75 {21*98} ' 6125 (1) 675 
ft 13k 19) 68 (13) 63 (8) •» (13) 68 113) 
69 (25) 68876 (11 7 (21*98) 6812645 
(20) 

Dbtone Greu> PLC ADR (3.1| • 24.75 
(16M4 

Dragon 04 PLC VV® to Sub lor Od IEP025- 
33(0) 

Ea9 Surrey HUgs PLC 76% Cun hd Prf El 
-123 |1B*9Q 

Eedeeiaslfeaf haurerce Offce PLC 8625% 
Non Cum hd Prt Cl - i26*e (21*99) '* 
(21*98) 

Emese PLC 62Sp (Net) Onr Cum Pri 5p - 87 
>tB(2D*S8) 

Energy CapW bwaatmert Co AC 8% Cw 
Uns Ln Stk 1989 &&Pp) - 13 (19*98) 
Energy Group PLC ADR (41) - 446610144 
.623512* 623513 (20*96) 

Ertaproe Ol PLC 1 (ML Une Ln SO. 201 3 - 
134.459 [21*98) 

Enmorenertd Investment Company Ld Zero 
Div Praf Shs ip • 120* (21*88) 

Esium* Properfiee PLC 9Vt% let Mg Deb 
S* 2020 -124% (15*98) 

Eseo B SuSoec Waicr PLD 4% Pern Dta S» 
-60(20*90) 

EurtHtfinei PLCJEiroeroet SA1991 WB(iE 
PLC * 1ESA Wi b Sta Uib) (Rag) - 351 
(19*98) 

Etpbrtaon Co AC Old Sdc 5p - 367 
(19*M. 

Fab* Mdge PLC Ort 5p - 1 42 (21*SB) 
Feedbedc PLC 10% Cnv Red Prf Shs £1 - 
1325 (20*98) 

Fefetovre Dock SRaiway Co Prf Un»s 
(Coov 1M W « 1 P®) - J1J (20*98) 
RratNabona/ BuktagSoctay llVk Perm hr 
Baetag Shs cioooo- iSTsiiUee) 

Ftare Group AC WlB B Sub hr CW - TB 
(15*58) 

F«*es Qoup PLC Old 5p - 64.125 (21*98) 
5(21*98)5(21*96) 

Friend* Hotae PLC 4*SiOw Cum Red Pri 
£1-93(16*98) 

Friemdy Hotels AC 5% Orw Gum Rad Prf Cl 
-95(20*98) 

Galahar Gnah PLC ADR (41) - 14.1785 
(21*98) 2284 (21*96) S (21*98) 65 
121*98) .112215 (77) 

Geared heome Securitas Ld Zbm I* GJd M 
ttOOIp • 104 (ISJtfBl .125 (21*98) V. 
(21*98) 

General Acddeni PLC T”!**. Ctan IndPriCI- 
133^(21*98)4(21*98)^(21*98) 
GenfiMAcddamPLCBaflLCumlndPrtei - 
14801*98) '4(21*98) ■» (21*98) '4 
(21*88) % (21*98) <a (21*96) % 

(21*98) 

Sanaa] Gable PLC ADR (51) -3821 88 
(21*98)25 (11-675 (5,3) 

General Beetfc Co PLC ADR (11) - 6 
(21*98) .07 (21*98) 

Gfeta & Dandy PLC Old lOp • 100 (21*98) 
1^(21*96) 

GKN PLC ADR On) - 192 (21*98) 
QnWUam PLC ADR (2:11-51.801 (25) 
363 (10) 25 (2) * 375 (2) 5 (18, 32) 6825 
(2) 625 (S5) .65 (21*98) 6125 (21*98) 
6375 (11) 68823333 (3) 3 (10) .12322881 
(18) 

Ghnred Hamadra] PLC 5425% /Net) Cum 


G^nradhtanaDonalPLC 
Prf £1-90 (15*96) 
Granger DuslAC iw» 


Granger DuslPLC n ’flfc 1 « M® Deb a 
2024 - 143*7(15*96) 

Grenade Greup AC 10% Is! Mtg Deb S* 
1B018 - 134 (19*98) 

Greeuafis Gna^j AC 7% Cm SuCorI Btfc 
EGOS Cl (Rsgd) • 109(21*9^ ’5(21*98) 
’4(21*38) NTs (21*98) >9(21*98) 
Qraenals Group AC 8% Cun Prf £1 - 120 
(21J^8| 

aefiftate aura PLC 11 ’ft Deb S& 2014 - 
1<7 1 ei15J^8/ 


Greycoai PLC WK B Sub kjr Ord - 23 
(20*98) 

Ktahx PLC 12% Perp Sub Bds E • 155 H 
(18*98) 

Hanson PLC ADR (5:1) -21.75 (16) * 675 
(15. 10. 5) .937519] 2 06 (35) 

Hardys B Hansons PLC Ord 5p - 223 
(21*98) 7 (21*98) 7 |21*SB) 30 
121*981 30 121*90) 

Hardys a Hanwna AC 5% IS Cum Prt Cl - 
70(15*98) 

IMyt S Hansons AC 6% *d Cun W Cl • 
84(15*08) 

Ktaemere Etaks 10VN Is Mtg Deb S& 
2010-136121*98) 

Heart ol UMohton PLC OrO lOp- 100 
(21*98)5(21*98) 

Htesdmm (tags AC ADR Mrt) - 9 6 
Pi *98) 

Housing Trance Corp Ld 5% Deb S8> 2027 - 
74(21*98) 

Housing Fhance Corp Ld 7% Deb Stk 2009 • 
99^(19*68) 

Housng Fhance Corp Ld ll'MDeb Sfc 
2016 - 146.109375 .1796875 .162 
HSBC Htdgs PLC Old 75p (Hv Regl -5H1335 
PI *96) 400 I21*9B> 2 (21*981 3 
(21 *981 3 (21*98) 4 121*98) 4 (21*98) 
5 PI *98) 8 (21*99) 7 (21*98) Bf 
pi *98) 9 (21*981 9 (21*98) 10 
pi *98) 10 (21 *98) 1 (21*98) 1 
(21*98) 1 (21*98) 1 (21*98) 2 pi*98) 
3 (21*981 5 (21JB9B) 7 121*98) 
HS8CHIdgs PLC 11 69% Stared Bite 2002 
£1 (Reg) - 110 (21*68) 4 (21*89) 4 
PI *981 5 (21*98) 5 121*98) 8% 
(21*881 

IAF Group PLC We B Sub tor Ord - 55 
(15*98) 

Iceland Group PLC Cnv Cum Red Prl 20p- 
103.45 4 (21*08) 4 pi *98) 4 PI *98) 
Bngwonh. Moms Ld 6>s% Cun Prt Stt Ci - 
88(20*98) 

Impend Chemical Industries AC ADR |4rt) - 
60.4375 (10) 6 (21*98) 745 (30) * UB) 
.125 (5) 6125 (51 

bxheape PLC 8*4% Crw Sta Bds 10/5*8 
Gbp (Var) (BT) - £86 ‘y 120*96) 
htacape PLC 6%% Crw Subord Bds 1MD6 
£1000 (Rg) • 87 pi*SB1 V. (21 *98} 6 
pi *98) 

b*taFimdtfShs-p82's 
tonica Group PLC ADR (3-T) • 46 (1) 

Johnson Group Cleaners PLC 7 5p (NM) Crw 
Cun Red Pit 10P - 1 28 ‘r 11 9*98) 
Khgftoa PLC ADR (2:1 )- 3057 (21*38) 
Kvesrar AC 9<«% Uns Ln Sfr 200am - 
102<9 (16*98) 

Lataroke Group PLC ADR (iri) - 5467 
(21*98) 

Land Securities PLC 7% Cnr Bds 30rfP200B 

£1000 (Rg) - 167% (21*881 9 (21*98) 
LASMO PLC 10ML Deb Stic 2009 - 128* 
(19*98) _ 

Leeds S Hofceck BiAtag Sochty 13M4 
Perm ire Beering She • 186 1 4 (21*98) 

Legal a Genera) Greta PLC Cnv 

Stand Bde 30(4/08 £1000 (Rg) - 280 
(19*98) 

tame (John) Partnership AC 5% Cun Pd 
Stk £1-87 (19*98) 

Liberty kaemafionai KUgs PLC 5H% Sta Ctw 
Bds 38/4/2009 £1 (Regd) - 1014(19*98) 
London CremeBon Co AC 10% Cum Prf £1 • 
175(16*98) 

London France 8 Investment Op PLC Wt* 
to Sta for Old -12 (20*98) 

Lr wto PLC ADR (1.1 1 - 163 (21*98) 
LucasVtartty PLC ADS (1071) - 3255 (21*96) 
.75 3 

Utotapole Hoktags AC Ord 20p - 112 (1 . 5. 
13) 

Uaita 3 Spencer PLC ADR (S:l )- 5023 
(21*98) 

Usmhals AC 11Mb Deb S* 2014 - 141% 
(15*96) 

UcCartiy a Stone PLC 7% Ctw Una Ln S* 
19902004 - 95% MUSK) 

Uanztos Morinl PLC 9% Cun Prf £1 - 117 
(20*88) 

MEPC PLC 365% Cun Prt Stic £» • 70 
(21 JaSB) 

MEPC PLC 10%% 1st UQ Deb Stk 2024 - 
149 *7 (21*88) 

MEPC PLC 12% IGl I4« Deb Sfc 2017 - 
155% I20J8961 

MEPC AC 10*9% Uns Ln Stic 2032 - 141% 
(19*98) 

Mrechare Real Greta PLC 8V% lk% Ln Sft 
952004 - 97 1 * (20*98) 

Mersey Docks a Harbour Co 3%* Ind Deb 
sa- 52% (21*98) 

Mersey Dodts a Hareour Co 6>rih Red Deb 
Stt (19*98) 

IM-Susaex Water Co 10% Red Deb S* 
2013R7- 130^(21*98) 

Morgan &ndaB PLC S.625% Cnv Cum Red 
Prf Cl -88(20*98) 

ktaddow (A. S J.) Group PLC 11 >t% 19 Ulg 
0*2014-1065234375^.(15*88) 
Nattsial Ptwor PLC ADR (4.i) - 5*3.75 
(21*98) 4 (21*98) .125 (21*98) 3 
(2l*98| 675 !11 625(11 


Natonai Wcetm toawi Bank AC ADR (6:i) - 
102.974 4376 

NBtionat Wusaai Bar* AC 9% 
Ser’AMon-Cun Prf El • 1 <8** 120*961 
National W aag n war Bank PLC 12'6L 
Subtsd-Una Ln Stt 2004 - 12rt(2UrfB) 
r to w ca s u e Butting Socsty i(Pr% Perm W 
Bearing Shs £1000 - 149 (21*98) 50 
PI *88) 

Nowcasde BuUng Sooety 12Vlfc Penn hi 
Bearing She £1000 • 175't nSJa98) 
Newton Chambers a Co Ld 36% ftmly 5 %) 
1st Cun Prf £1 - 70 4 (18*981 
NFC PLC 7V% Cm. Bds 2007 £1000 |Rg| - 
101*S (21*961 ^ (21*961 2 (21 JaSB) 
(21*99) lr (21*98) >• (21*981 H 
(21*98) ’J (21 *90) 

Northern Foods AC 6kAL Cm. Sub Bds 

oBtiam sriooo (Raj - 1®'* |2i*ffl) % 

(21*981 4. (21*081 4 <2JJa9B) 

Northern Roc* PLC 12^* Perp Sub htts (Bn 
-170's (21 JaSBj 

OEM PLC Od 2Sp - 33 (20*981 
Orange PLC ADR (5:1) -22.75 10) 6 
(21*98) 6125 (21*98) 67423 (1) 675 
11.2.1)3(1) 

Panther Searaes PLC Wto to Sta for OnJ ■ 
36119*98) 

Paramount AC Cum Sec Cnv Red Frt Shs 
£i-72(19J0flB) 

Paacoe’s Greta PLC 764 Crw Cun Red Prf 
Shs 5p- 76 83 (20*981 
Patorerm. Zochoris PLC 10% Cun Prl D • 
136^(20*881 

Peel Hidgs PLC 9VM9k*g D« Stt 2011 - 
124J88 (16Ja9B) 

Peninsular 6 Ortenc Steam hlav Co To. Crw 
Bds 19GTO £1000 (Regd) - lift (19*98) 
Perkins Foods PLC Bp (Nefl Cum Cnv Red 
PrtiOp -115(21*961 
nentaSon 1 General kwestmnto AC 9*A 
Cun Red Prl £1 • 38 (15*961 
PowwGe" AC ADR (4rt) - 56 St 1*98) 
Prartiar Famel PLC A£» (2:1) - 11.9996 (9) 
2649582 (21*98) 

Planter Famel PLC ADR (1:1) (Cun Cnv 
Prfl - 19405 (20*981 

Primer Fan* ACra*rCunCnv Red Prf 
(Sterling Coupcn) - 12657839 |2i*98) 8 
(21*06) .8(21*56] B5 (21*98)693 
(21*96)3(21*98) 

Oueens Moa Houses PLC lOWt. let Uig 
Deb Stt 2020- 110V [20*98) 

OuickB Greta PLC 10% Cun Prl £1 - 123 
(18*98) 

Rata Sectrance PLC ADR 12:1) • B (21 Ja98) 
R.EAHdgs PLC 9% Cun Prt Cl - 101 
(19*98) 
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higher on the day at 8,92020. 

Early selling pressure was 
seen in the property sector 
following Sun Hung Kai 
Properties’ decision tempo- 
rarily to halt work on more 
than 10 of Its projects. . 

Sun Hung Kai Properties 
retreated 30 cents to HK$38 
and Cheung Kong dosed 
HKS1.70 lower at HKS37.60. 
Henderson Land shed 
HK$1.40 to HK$24.70. 

Subsequently, buying 
picked up, mainly in defen- 
sive stocks. 

SINGAPORE was marked 
down during a nervous ses- 
sion and the Straits Times 
Industrial index finished 9.66 
lower at 1,259.83. 

Singapore Telecom was 
heavily traded with interest 
fuelled by several block 
trades in the morning. 

Dealers said one bank was 
a large buyer of the stock, 
amid rumours more shares 
would be placed after a 70m 
share placement at SS3.09 on 
Thursday night. SingTel 
ended at S$3.30. down 2 
cents on 82m shares. 
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SYDNEY ended higher as 
mining stocks led an after- 
noon recovery. However, the 
higher close was offset by 
the continued fail by the 
country's largest bank. 
National Australia, on its 
poorly received quarterly 
results and the unexpected 
resignation of its chief finan- 
cial officer. 

NAB dropped 56 cents to 
20.19, but the All Ordinaries 
index closed 23.9 higher at 
2.623.3. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Weak bullion overshadowed 
Johannesburg and sparked 
late profit-taking which left 
the broad market modestly 
lower. The all share index 
dipped 4.6 at 6,073.0. 

Industrials were little 
changed with the index off 
0.1 at 7,184.6 in thin end-of- 
the-week volume. Golds 
attracted most attention. 
Bullion fell back and the 
golds index ended 21.3 or 2.6 
per cent lower at 814.1. 
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Asian instability prompts EMI warning 


By Alice Rawsthom 

Shares in EMI, the music 
group, fell 10.S per cent yes- 
terday, closing down 4ifiip at 
430p yesterday, after it 
warned that operating prof- 
its this year would be £25tn 
($4im) lower than expected. 

Sir Colin Southgate, chair- 
man, blamed economic Insta- 
bility in Japan and other 
Asian countries for the 
group's difficulties. He 
described conditions in other 
regions as “satisfactory". 


Analysts, many of ■whom 
reduced their profit forecasts 
for EMI in November after it 
unveiled a steep decline in 
interim profits because of 
the strong pound and slug- 
gish music market, down- 
graded again yesterday. 

Loma Tilbian, at Panin ure 
Gordon, pruned her pre-tax 
profits estimate for the year 
to March 31 from £340m to 
£3 12m. She also downgraded 
her forecast for the next 
year from £37Qm to £220m. 

The fall in EMI's shares, 


the worst performers on the 
FTSE 100 yesterday, renewed 
speculation of a bid from a 
north American entertain- 
ment group such as Sea- 
gram, which owns Universal 
Studios, or Walt Disney. 

Takeover rumours pushed 
EMI's shar es to a peak of 
73Sp in August 1996, after 
the demerger of Thom rent- 
als business from the old 
Thom EMI industrial group. 
Sir Colin subsequently held 
unsuccessful merger talks 
with Seagram. 


Analysts speculated that 
EMI might now appear 
temptingly cheap to Sea- 
gram or another bidder. EMI 
is in negotiations to spin off 
Dillons bookshops and the 
HMV music chain into a new 
company with Wateistone’s. 
the booksellers currently 
owned by the WH Smith 
retail group. 

EMI would then comprise 
the world's largest music 
publishing business and a 
roster of recording artists, 
including the Beatles, Verve 


and Spice Girls. It would be 
the only multinational music 
company not owned by a 
diversified entertainment 
group such as Seagram or 
Sony. 

Sir Colin, who is under- 
stood to be considering 
adopting a non-executive 
role following his appoint- 
ment last week as chairman 
of the Royal Opera House, 
said EMI had begun to 
rationalise its Asian 
operations. 

This exercise will involve 


dropping artists, shedding 
staff and closing poorly per- 
forming record labels. Simon 
Duffy, finance director, said 
restructuring costs would 
account for roughly two- 
thirds of the £25m reduction 
in operating profits. 

EMI has shed 200 jobs in 
north America since starting 
a more radical rationalisa- 
tion there last summer. The 
group also intends to review 
its cost base in Europe. 
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US West seeks 
to increase its 
Telewest stake 


By Christopher Price 

US West. the US 
telecommunications group, 
is in discussions that could 
lead to it increasing its 27 
per cent stake in Telewest, 
the UE's second biggest 
cable operator. 

The announcement 
prompted speculation 
among analysts that the 
cable Industry, which has 
been a notoriously poor per- 
former, was about to wit* 
ness a further bout of 
restructuring. 

US West is understood to 
be negotiating to buy the 
20 per cent owned by two 
other north American com- 
panies. SBC Communica- 
tions and Cox Communica- 
tions. A price of £200m is 
thought to have been 
suggested for the two 
stakes. US West stressed the 
“preliminary" nature of the 
discussions and said no offer 
had yet been made. 

If it were to proceed, such 
a deal would leave US West, 
with 47 per cent, the largest 
shareholder in Telewest. 
Tele-Communications, the 
US media group, holds 27 
per cent, with the re mainin g 


26 per cent held by the pub- 
lic. Telewest floated in 
November 1994 at 182p a 
share, which valued the 
company at £l.8bn. Yester- 
day the shares were down 
V=p at 78% p. 

Analysts said that, should 
the US West move go ahead, 
it would be relatively easy 
for the US group to bay 
enough shares in the market 
to give it a majority hold- 
ing, given the poor share 
price performance. 

Sucb a position would 
make further consolidation 
in the cash-strapped cable 
industry highly likely. Alan 
Lyons of ABN Amro Hoare 
Govett said: “It would be 
very interesting to see how 
US West responds in a situa- 
tion with lots of depressed 
and cheap cable assets out 
there." 

Tele west previously had 
merger talks with NTL, 
another UK cable company. 
It is believed they foundered 
over price. Under US West's 
control. Telewest's attention 
could turn to Cable and 
Wireless Communications, 
the biggest cable operator 
and focus of the last consoli- 
dation in the industry. 


J Rothschild outpaces sector 


By Christopher 
Brown-Hurries 

J Rothschild Assurance, the 
wholly-owned subsidiary of 
St James's Place Capital, 
yesterday produced the 
quoted life assurance sec- 
tor’s best 1997 new business 
figures. 

The 26 per cent jump to 
£109 -2m easily outpaced the 
10 per cent industry average. 

SJPC shares rose up to 
186 f /ip, a new high and well 
above the 130p level at 
which JRA came to the 
stock market last April via a 
reverse takeover of SJPC. 

New single premiums rose 
33 per cent to £453.4m while 
regular premiums increased 
22 per cent to £63.9m. 

Mike Wilson, chief execu- 
tive, said JRA had expanded 
its salesforce from 763 to 813 
and increased productivity. 
He claimed its salesforce - 
or “partners" - were twice 
as productive as Allied Dun- 
bar’s. 

JRA, which was founded 
six years ago. targets high 
net worth individuals. Mr 
Wilson said city bonuses had 
boosted business for some 
London sales personnel, but 
had little impact on overall 
business. 

The company had no plans 
for acquisitions or to expand 
into other distribution chan- 
nels, said Mr Wilson, bat it 
hoped to lift new business by 
15 to 20 per cent this year. 



Coin Bern 

Mike Wilson: JRA expanded its salesforce from 763 to 813 and Increased productivity 


The first dividend to SJPC 
is unlikely for several years 
due to DTI solvency require- 
ments for young life compa- 
nies. 

• COMMENT 

By a neat coincidence, JRA 
yesterday reported a 26 per 
cent rise in new business the 


day after United Assurance 
- the industry’s worst per- 
former - recorded a 26 per 
cent drop. The former's 
focus shows what a well-in- 
centivised, experienced 
salesforce can achieve in an 
expanding market. The only 
constraint seems .the compa- 
ny’s ability to add new part- 


ners fast enough. Mean- 
while. the Prudential owns 
nearly 30 per cent of SJPC. It 
looks unlik ely to take over 
the company in the short 
term, but its stance might 
change once SJPCs business 
matures. For the moment, 
the shares are frilly valued 
and worth holding. 
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Lovell restructures 


YJ Lovell, the UK 
construction group rescued 
by its bankers in the early 
1990s, bas further reorgan- 
ised its share structure as 
part of a deal -to extend its 
borrowing facilities for a fur- 
ther 5 years. 

The shares rose 3‘4p to 
13' 'ip. 


In 1993, the company 
swapped £45.8m of debt, 
owed mostly to banks and 
building societies, for con- 
vertible preference shares. 

Forval tings Browallia, a 
Swedish investor, will raise 
its stake in Lovell from 14 to 
29 per cent following the 
restructuring. 



By Charts Grosser 

Two brothers, who trained 
as engineers and then 
turned their hands to sand- 
wich-maktog, yesterday net- 
ted £7m (£11. 4m) each from 
the sale of their business , to 
Haxle wood Foods. 

Peter and John Bartlett 
started Breadwinner Foods 
to 1979, a year of revolution. 
Not the Thatcherite revolu- 
tion, explains Peter, but the 
sandwich one, when Marks 
and Spencer's prawn cock- 
tail rolls first tickled the 
nation's taste-buds. 

ft was then a case of one 
revolution feeding another. 
'‘Since Margaret Thatcher, 
lunch has been cancelled. 
People don't stop for lunch, 
they eat a sandwich at their 
computer terminals." 

There are more than 2bn 
sandwiches eaten every year 
in the UK, a market worth 
£2.5bn and growing by more 
than 5 per cent a year. Hazle- 
wood, which is acquiring 
Breadwinner for £14m, 
makes 2m sandwiches a 
week for shops and super- 
markets. 

The Bartletts, who started 
with a £20 overdraft and two 
staff, today have 200 staff 
making 275.000 sandwiches a 
week. Last year. Breadwin- 
ner made pre-tax profits of 


£200.000 on salesaf£9.3m. 

Hadewood hopes the deal 
wiQ give it access to Breed- 
winner’s custotoeis- mainly 
catering companies such as 

Granada and Compass. 

Peter Bartlett, who will 
stay with the business, reck- 
ons Breadwinner ' should 
-gain by tapping the expertise 
of Hazlewood, which makes 
ready meals and grows pro- 
duce. "1 can't wait to get my 
hands on their tomatoes/' he 
said. . ■' 

Sandwich-making is grad- 
ually becoming more auto- 
mated, with machines slic- 
ing the bread and spreading 
it with butter- But whether 
it is Breadwinner or Hazle- 
wood, .the business still 
needs people to stuff . the 
sandwiches and come .up 
with, new filling ideas - 
which it sometimes does 
with eye-watering results. 

Breadwinner concedes 
that its. sandwich of kanga- 
roo \rtth raspberry sauce 
was a flop. But it has high 
hopes for its forthcoming St 
Valentine's special - mascar- 
pone cheese, passion fruit 
and peaches on chocolate 
bread. 

Hazlewood's shares rose 
3Vap to imp, and Peter and 
John Bartlett celebrated 
their deal - in an Italian res- 
taurant. 


Antofagasta to 
buy Er Tesoro 


By Kenneth Gooding, 

Mining Correspondent 

Antofagasta Holdings, the 
London-listed group with 
interests in Chile, is taking 
another step towards becom- 
ing one of the world's big- 
gest copper producers with 
the acquisition of El Tesoro 
for 842.8m (£26 .2m). 

The group is buying El 
Tesoro from Andronico Luk- 
sic, Antofagasta's chairman, 
in exchange for 7m shares. 
This will increase the Luksic 
family's stake in Antofag- 
asta from 63 to 64 per cent 

In July the Loksics, own- 
ers of one of Chile’s biggest 
industrial .empires. Invested 
another £75 -5 m. in Antofag- 
asta when the family took 
part to a placing and open 


offer to raise finance 
towards the group's $1.33bn 
Los Pelambres copper proj- 
ect in the Andes. Like El 
Tesoro. this should be in frill 
production by 2000. 

Philip Adeane, managing 
director, said Antofagasta 
expected annual copper pro- 
duction to rise from last 
year's 86,000 tonnes to 
385,000 tonnes in 2000. Ana- 
lysts suggested this would 
place Antofagasta among the 
world's top 10 copper produc- 
ers, The output would be low 
cost - El Tesoro is set to 
produce an annual 75.000 
tonnes for 18 years at 45 
cents -a- pound. 

If shareholders approve, 
Antofagasta, will hold 52.2 
per cent with. Equatorial 
Mining owning 39 per cent 
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ISSUE OF £2,000,000,000 


6% TREASURY STOCK 2028 

INTEREST PAYABLE HALF-YEARLY ON 7 JUNE AND 7 DECEMBER 
FOR AUCTION ON A BID PRICE BASIS ON 28 JANUARY 1998 


PAYABLE IN FULL WITH APPLICATION 


With a competitive bid 
With a non-competitive hid 


Price bid 

£103 per £100 nominal of Stock 


Application Ai s been made 10 the London Stock Exchange for the Stock to he 
admitted 10 the Official List on 29 January 1998. 

Auction of Slock 

1. THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
invite bids for the above Slock. 

General 

2. Thiv prospectus is issued under the arrangements described in the 
Inform au on Memorandum for Issues of British Government Stock published by 
the Bank of England on 27 March 1 991 ilhe “Information Memorandum*") and 
in the Memorandum Relating to Arrangements for the Stripping and 
Reconstitution of United Kingdom Government Stock published by die Bank or 
England m October 1997 nhc “Strips Memorandum"*). The terms of die 
Information Memorandum and the Strips Memorandum apply 10 the above Stock 
and 10 the auction described m this prospectus except where cxpres-.lv varied. 

Maturity 

3. The Stock will lx: repaid at par on 7 Decemtwr 20M. 

Interest 

4. Interest is pay able haif-ycari yon 7 June and 7 December. [nlertai will accrue 
fmu 29 January 1003 (the issue date of die Stock) and die first interest payment 
will be due on 7 June 1993 at the me of £2.1205 per£tC*j nominal of Stock. 

National Savings Stock Register 

5. The Stock may be held on the National Savings Stock Register. 

FOTRA exemptions 

6. The Stock and the interest payable on it will benefit from the exemptions in 
favour of non-resident holders described in paragraph 21 of the Information 
Memorandum (FOTRA stocks first issued after 29 April I99bt 

Grav, payment of Interest 

7. Interest a ill be paid without deduction of income tax. However, 
stockholders on th: Bank of England Register max elect to have UK income tax 
deducted from interest payment* on application to die Bank of England. 
Stripping 

8. The Stock is not nrippable but it is intended that the Slock will become 
strippablc if ami when 15. WO minion nominal of the Stock has been Issued. 
Paragraph b and 7 of the Information Memorandum and the provisions contained 
in ihc Strips Memorandum will then apply. 

Methods oT application 

9. Bids may be made on cither a competitive nr ran -competitive basis in 
accordance with paragraphs S to 16 of the Information Memorandum. 

Nontrompctjtfvc bids: amount payable no application 
IQ. The amount payable on application in the case of a non -competitive bid 
(except in the case of a non-euntpauive bid nude by a plt-edfcd market maker') 
is £103 per £100 nominal of Stock. 

Latest times for receipt of applications 

1 1. Application forms must be sent to the Bank of England, New Issues. PO Box 
444. Gloucester. GL1 I np to arrive ,>?t taler dun 10 JO AM ON WEDNESDAY. 
28 JANUARY 1998: or lodged by hand ut the Central Gilts & Morwymartitru 
Office, Bank or England, Threadnecdlc Street, London not later dun KUO AM 
ON WEDNESDAY. 28 JANUARY 1998. Gilt-edged market makers may bid by 
telephone to the Bank of England not Utct (hut IQ JO AM ON WEDNESDAY. 
28 JANUARY 199*. 

Bids irrevocable 

IZ. Bids will not be revocable between 10.30 am on Wednesday. 28 January 
and IO.0Q am on Monday. 2 February 19%. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
LONDON 


2fi January 19% 


APPLICATION FORM FOR 
6 % TREASURY STOCK 2028 

Com pi ere Section 1 or 2. plus Sections 6 and R. Sections 3, 4. 5 and 7 should 
also be completed where appropriate. 

TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
I/We apply in accordance with the terms of the prospectus for competitive and 
ran -competitive bids dated 20 January 1998; the Information Memorandum for 
Issues of British Government Slock dated 27 Match 1997 (the "In formation 
Memorandum"): and the Memorandum Relating to Arran wmems for the 
Stripping and Reconstitution of United Kingdom Government Stock dated 
October 1997 nhc ■‘Strips Memorandam"*) 1 *’ as fotlows:- 


XFOR COMPETITIVE BIDS ONLY 
tie for Stock to he purchased at the price bid ' 
See notes lai and fb) below. 

Nominal amount of 6 Treasury Slock 2028 
applied for: 

Amount of Stock, applied for Multiple 
£SOO.OOO-£ 1 .000.000 £ 100.000 

£ 1 ,000.000 or greater £1.000.000 

Price bid per £100 nominal of Slock, being a 
multiple of 1/32nd of £1 : 


Total amount payable per £100 nominal of Stock: 


Amount required for payment IN FULL AT 
THE PRICE BID; 



■aw 

HM 

■ ■ 


t- FOR NON-COMPETITIVE BIDS ONLY 

lie for Slock to be purchased at the non competitive sale price- us defined in 
the Information Memorandum j 
See notes tej and tdl below. 

Nominal amount or f>% Treasury Stock 2028 
applied for. being a multiple of £1.000. with a 
minimum of £1.000 and a maximum of 
£500.000 nominal of Stock: 


Soro enclosed, being £103 for every 
£100 NOMINAL of Slock applied for 


3 -FOR cgo members only 

CGO Participant Number 


Name of Contact . Telephone Number — 


-v. REGULATED FLNANCLkL INSTITUTIONS ONLY 
tunieu Section .i opplirx) 

Name of Regulator — — ..... — 

Membership/Rcfcrenec Number -. 

Ccxintrv /Terri lory of Regulator 


.5;' THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY APPLICANTS ACTING 
AS AGENT FOR ANY THIRD PARTY 

tunics r the applicant is a CGO member or is an EEA regulated financial 
institution, and Section 3 or 4 has been completed I 
Full name and permanent address of each third puny: 

FOREXAMEtSt AND SURKAMEtSI ADDRESS tineluding postcode) 


If ndJiliuiui space is required, plane continue on separate shea. 


> REGISTRATION DETAILS 

Stock may be registered in the names of individuals or a corporate body. 

ICAPTTAL LETTERS PLEASE 


mile 


G THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY ALL APPLICANTS 

I/Wc request that Stock sold to mc/us be registered in the undermentioned 
namcivi and that any certificate be sent by postal my/our rink to die first named 
holder at the address shown below. 

IN THE CASE OF A NON-COMPETITIVE APPLICATION. I/we warrant 
that to my/our knowledge this is the only non -compel! Live applkaiion made for 
my/our benefit tar for the benefit of the personts] on whose behalf I am/wc are 
apply me i. 

IN THE C ASE OF AN APPLICATION BY A MEMBER OF THE CGO 
SERVICE WHO HAS COMPLETED SECTION 3. we request that any Slock 
allocated to he. be credited direct to our account at the CGO. Wfc hereby 
irrevocably undertake ro accept such Slock by member- to- member delivery 
through the CGO Service from the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. Number 2 Account « Participant number Si S3) by the deadline for such 
deliveries on 2V January 199$. and we agree that the consideration to be input 
in respect of such delivery shall be the amount payable by us on the sale of such 
Slock in accordance with the terms of the prospectus. 

IN THE CASE OF AN APPLICATION MADE ON BEHALF OF A THIRD 
PARTY. lAvc have obtained and recorded evidence of die identity of each 
pcr*.vi cm whose behalf ) am/wc are applying, and J/we will on demand make 
such evidence available to the Bank of England or the relevant supervisory 
authority. 

SIGNATURES) 

Date of. or on behalf of. applicant 


.' DETAILS OF APPLICANTS 

I If not the person! f) in Seel ion Si 
FORES.WDSi AND SURNAMEfSl 


ADDRESS (including postcode I 


Title i Forennmctsl in full 


Forenamets) in full 


Address 


Surname 


Address 


Postcode 


Surname 


Daytime Telephone Number (in case there is a query) 


Postcode 


FOR BANK OF ENGLAND USE 


[Box No. 

6 63 


Exd. 


[Transaction Number 
1*4/ 


New Account No. 


Can. Posted Dug 


The Stock win be reg is tered on the Bank of England Register, 
unless you wish the Stock' to be registered on the 
National Savings StocfcRegiater (NS SR) (for which NSSR 
Itiere iai maximum limit of £25 ,000 nominal or Stock I 
or at the Bank of Ireland. Belfast, in which care please BELFAST, 
tick the appropriate box. 


□ 


NOTE: Fa- holdings an the Bank of England Register, interest payments 
on this Slock will be paid without deduction of United Kingdom income taa. 
unless the box below is ticked. I/Wc request that ux is deducted . — ■ 
from interest payments on tny/oor balding of tins Stock. | • | 


NOTES 

13) A competitive bid may not be made by an applicant as agent for any third 
party unlcv> the afttlicani Is j member of the CGO nr is on EEA regulated 
financial institution. 

tb i Except in the ease of members oTlhe CGO Service who hare completed 
Section 3. a CHAPS payment must be wit ro the Sterling Banking Office. 
Bank of England (Sort Code 10-00-001 for the credit of "New lanes" 
■Account number 5*5tifl009i quoting the reference "AUCTION"', to arrive 
rat later than 1 GO pm on Thurcday, 29 January 1998. CHAPS payments 
in it.! be debited to an account in the name ot the applicant tor an account in 
ihc joint names or the applicant and me or more others) held with a bonk or 
building society in the UK. 


«» A separate cheque must accompany each application. Cheques should he 
mode payable to "Bank of England" and crossed "New Imres'; nd must be 
drawn on a bank in. and bo payable in. the United Kingdom, the Channel 
Islands or the Isle of Mao. ‘The Book of England r eser v e?, the right to require 
evidence of the identity of any applicant for Stock or of my penoq.for 
whom an applicant is acting « agent. An applicant lodging- an application 
form in person should bring evidence of tderaky bearing lire applicant's 
photograph tfor example ; p««port) and evidence of the applicant's name 
md address from a third party, far example a recent bill from * gas, 
electricity or telephone company ora bunk or building society statement . 
fd) The procedure for any refund, or further amount payable, ir tet out in die 
Information Memorandum. 

(e) The terms on which this Stock may at .doe course bo stripped and 
reconstituted ore contained in the StrijasM cinoraniluia . .. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Chrysler climb beats forecasts 


By Nikki Tatt in Chicago 

Chrysler, the smallest of Detroit's 
Big Three carmakers, yesterday beat 
analysts' forecasts when it reported 
after-tax earnings of S852m in the 
final quarter of 1997. compared with 
SSOTm in the same period of 1996. 

Excluding special Items, the profit 
figure was $792m, against $1.07 bn, 
and translated into fully-diluted 
earnings , per share of $1.19 - well 
above the average market forecast of 
about $1.11, according to First Call 

Fourth-quarter earnings a year 
ago were $1.51 a share, but analysts 
had anticipated a decline as the com- 
pany was slowed by model change- 
overs. 


Chrysler's full-year figures bore 
the impact of the Detroit engine 
plant strike, and after-tax earnings 
excluding special items were 
$3.13bn, compared with $3.88bn last 
time. This produced earnings per 
share of $4-57. 

Sales for the year were $6L4bn, 
against $6l.4bn, and $i7.5bn, com- 
pared with $16.2bn, in the last quar- 
ter. 

Bob Eaton, Chrysler chairman, 
said the company was comfortable 
with earnings forecasts of $5 a share 
for 1998. about S cents higher than 
the market had predicted. Chrysler, 
which saw its North American mar- 
ket share slide from 16.1 per cent to 
15.1 per cent in 1997, also expected to 


recover at least 1 percentage point in 
the current 12 months, he said. 

Cost-cutting efforts, meanwhile, 
should more than offset any erosion 
in margins resulting from incentives 
programmes. Overall, the company 
hoped to hold retail incentives fiat in 
the first quarter the average Incen- 
tive in the fourth quarter was $1,185 
a vehicle, compared with $1,140 in 
the third quarter. 

However, Mr Eaton also admitted 
that the economic turmoil in inter- 
national markets meant “there are a 
lot of uncertainties out there”, and 
that sales growth overseas would be 
much slower than the company's 20 
per cent annual target. 

Last year, Chrysler pushed up 


international retail sales by 7 per 
cent to 237.060 units, with fairly 
strong growth in Latin America, the 
Middle East and Africa and small 
gains in Europe offset by a 10 per 
cent decline In Asia-Pacific. "1 hope 
we'll do better than 7 per cent but it 
will be well under 20 per cent,” Mr 
Eaton said. 

He said he viewed the threat from 
Asian imports - made cheaper by 
currency devaluations - as 
significant but not dramatic. The 
Chrysler chairman added that, like 
its bigger rivals, tbe car mak er was 
looking at investment opportunities 
in Asia-Pacific. 

Tbe shares eased $£ to $34 ‘a in 
early trading. 


FCC sisters give bankers headache 



Sibling split Esther Oeft) and. Alida (right) Koplowite each hold 28% of Spain’s FCC m 


T he felling out between 
two multi-millionaire 
sisters who control 
one of Spain's largest con- 
glomerates offers an impor- 
tant investment opportunity 
for a big industrial group, 
but the affair is proving 
complex for the banks hired 
to advise on the disposal of 
tbe family fortune. 

The immediate problem is 
that they are dealing with a 
share structure created spe- 
cifically to prevent a split 
between the sisters and the 
break-up of the conglomer- 
ate they have jointly con- 
trolled since 1992. 

Alicia Koplowitz wants to 
sell her 28 per cent stake in 
Fomento de Construed ones 
y Contra tas (FCC), a com- 
pany with interests in con- 
struction, urban services, 
cement and real estate that 
reported first-half net profits 
of Pta6.9bn ($45m) last year 
on sales of Pta239.5bn. Some 
analysts believe FCC’s 
break-up value is greater 
than the sum of its parts. 

The asking price will be 
higher than the holding's 
current market value of 
PtalOObn, making the dis- 
posal bigger than the 
£280.4m ($462L2m) sale of tbe 
27 per cent held by Spanish 
families in Allied Domecq, 
the UK drinks group, in 1994. 

The main -difference is 
that the buyer of Alicia’s 
stock will gain, at best, 
shared control of the com- 
pany - the other sister, 
Esther, also owns 2S per cent 
of FCC throogh B 1998 SL, a 
holding company that 


belongs jointly to both sis- 
ters . 

Goldman Sachs, the US 
investment bank, which is 
advising Alicia, and Barings, 
the merchant banking unit 
of the 1NG group and 
Esther’s adviser, have 
agreed that all bids for Ali- 
cia's stake must be delivered 
by January 80. 

The two institutions have 
much experience of deals in 
Spain - both were involved 
in tbe sale of Allied Domecq 
- and, as the deadline for 


the disposal approaches, 
they acknowledge that the 
split between the Koplowit 2 
sisters has turned a simple 
sale into the most intricate 
transaction they have 
encountered in Spain. 

A licia is nonetheless 
determined to sell 
her 50 per cent stake 
in the holding company, 
which controls 56 per cent of 
FCC. The buyer of Alicia’s 
equity is thus buying shared 
control of FCC, and the 


future strategy of the con- 
glomerate will depend on 
their joint decisions. 

It is because of this that 
the valuation of the deal and 
its implementation is so 
complex. "Esther does not 
have a formal veto on who 
Alicia sells to," says a 
banker who has monitored 
the transaction, "but obvi- 
ously whoever buys Alicia's 
stake will have to establish a 
modus vivendi with Esther”. 

Business agreements 
between Esther and the new 


co-owner may not be easy. It 
is not clear, for a start, why 
the two sisters fell out, and 
their advisers talk guardedly 
of “emotional and personal” 
issues. It is understood, how- 
ever. that Alicia tried to buy 
out her sister to make con- 
trol of FCC less personal and 
more professional, with 
more structured corporate 
governance. Her offer, appar- 
ently, was refused. 

Esther, for her part, has 
not revealed what strategy 
she wants to develop for 
FCC with a new partner, 
beyond saving that she 
wants a long-term commit- 
ment to enhance the con- 
glomerate's potential. How- 
ever, it is believed she has 
softened her original stand 
demanding her continued 
part control of FCC and total 
opposition to any changes in 
the way it is run. 

As many as 10 potential 
buyers - a mix of corpora- 
tions and consortia both 
domestic and foreign - have 
signed confidentiality agree- 
ments with FCC. The appar- 
ent chang e in Esther's posi- 
tion could make the disposal 
less complicated and also 
increase the stake's value. 

Significantly, potential 
buyers have been asked to 
submit bids which, as well 
as Including an offer price 
for Alicia's stake, outline 
their management ideas for 
the conglomerate and a pos- 
sible exit clause for Esther 
should sbe, too, wish to sell 
her stake In FCC. 

Tom Burns 


Porsche 
surges 
69% at 
halfway 

By Graham Bowtey 
in Frankfurt 

Porsche, the German 
carmaker, benefited from 
the continaed success of its 
Boxster and 911 sportscars 
to raise interim profits 69 
per cent to DM65m (S36.lm). 

Wendelin Wiedeking, 
chief executive, said the 
company would decide soon 
whether to develop and 
build a new offroad sports 
utility vehicle. 

The company also said 
Porsche would withstand 
the Asian crisis, which so 
far had no discernible 
impact on sales. 

“It is still too early to talk 
about any effect but we 
think it will have no great 
impact,” tbe company said. 

Mr Wiedeking told the 
group’s annual sharehold- 
ers' meeting that turnover 
grew 9.6 per cent to 
DM1.95bn in the six months 
to January, as sales of 
sports cars rose 10 per cent 
to 14,900 units. 

The robust growth contin- 
ues the company's turn- 
round since the early 1990s. 
After coming close to bank- 
ruptcy, the manufacturer 
has become one of the big 
recent success stories in 
Germany industry. 

Under Mr Wiedeking's 
direction, it introduced 
leaner production tech- 
niques, cut its workforce, 
negotiated more flexible 
working arrangements with 
anions and made popular 
overhauls of its vehicles. 

The Boxster convertible, 
introduced more than a year 
ago, and new 911 models 
have proved successful. 
Profits last year tripled to 
DMl39.4m and all the com- 
pany’s 1998 car production 
is already sold out 

Porsche said it had 
Increased its workforce in 
Japan, its biggest Asian 
market and its second most 
important export market 
after the US. 

The company plans to 
increase Japanese sales from 
less than 2,000 cars to 2,900 
by 2000 and 4,000 In the 
medium term. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 

Asturiana de Zinc 
fined Ptal75m 

Asturiana de Zinc, the Spanish company which operates 
the world's largest zinc plant, has been fined Ptai75m 
(SI. 15m) for withholding information about a disastrous 
foray into futures on tbe London Metals Exchange. 

The CNMV, Spain's securities commission, which 
launched an investigation almost a year ago, said the 
measure had been endorsed by Rodrigo Rato, fin a n ce and 
economy minister. However, the company was pla nning 
to appeal against the decision in the national court, it 
said. 

Francisco Sitges, a former chairman, feces a Pta35m 
fine. Mr Sitges is also one of 11 defendants on trial in the 
case of alleged fraud in the Banesto banking group, which 
| previously controlled Asturiana de Zinc. However. Rafael 
Beqjumea. his successor as chairman until the end of last 
year, was exonerated along with three other board mem- 
bers. The company was investigated over a speculative 
position it built up from 1992 and which at one stage 
amounted to 600,000 tonnes, according to the CNMV. 
Asturiana, now controlled by the Swiss-based Glencore 
trading group, has put its Josses on the futures market at 
Ptal6.5bn. David White. Madrid 

■ SUGAR 

Spanish producers to merge 

The boards of Ebro Agricolas and Azucarera. Spain's two 
main sugar producers, have approved terms fora merger 
to create the largest Spanish-controlled group in the food 
sector, with annual sales of more than Pta200bn ($1.3bn). 

General e Sucri&re of France will be the largest share- 
holder in the new group. Azucarera Ebro Agricolas, with 
205 per cent. The Kuwait Investment Office, which earlier 
sold more than half its 35 per cent stake in Ebro to a 
group of Spanish interests, holds 12 per ceut. but this may 
also be transferred under an option agreement. Ebro 
shareholders are to receive one share of the new group for 
each existing share - in both cases of a PtalGO nominal 
value - and Azucarera shareholders 113 new shares for 40 
current shares at Pta500 nominal value. David White 

■ SHIPPING 

Swedish group sells ferries stake 

Nordstrom & Thulin, the Swedish shipping company, yes- 
terday signalled its withdrawal from passenger operations 
by announcing the sale of its 60 per cent stake in 
EstLines, the Stockholm-TaUmn ferry operator. N&T said 
its stake was being acquired for an undisclosed sum by 
Esco, the Estonian Shipping Company, which already 
owns the outstanding shares in EstLines. 

The ferry company was the operator of the ill-fated 
Estonia, which sank in 1994 with the loss of more than S50 
lives. N&T said the disposal underlined its decision to 
concentrate on cargo operations, an area where it has 
announced a SKr3.7bn ($465m) merger with Argonaut, the 
Scandinavian tanker operator. Tim Burt, Stockholm 

■ CORRECTION 

Pfizer 

On January 21 we stated incorrectly the expected impact 
on Pfizer of dollar movements. The company said the 
effect of the strong dollar would be to cut 3 percentage 
points from its sales growth this year. 


FT/S&P ACTUARIES WORLD INDICES 


The FT/S&P Actuaries World Indices are owned by FTSE International -Ltrrtfted, Orirttnen. Sachs- & Co. and Standam 5 Poor's. The Indices are compiled by FTSE 
International and Standard & Poor's in conjunction wttti the Faculty of Actuaries and the Institute a? Actuanes. NatWest Securities Ltd. was a co-founder of the indices. 
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if you would like to advertise, 
or require any further information, 
please contact: 

Jeremy Nelson 
Tel: 0171-873-3447 
Fax: 0171-873-3062 
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To Advertise in 
the Business 
Opportunities . 
Section 


Please call Marlon Wedderburn 
on +44 0171 873 4874 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

READERS ARE RECOMMENDED TO SEEK APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL 
ADVICE BEFORE ENTURMO NTO COMMmiBrTS 


KNOCKERS 


Ufe don't wont you to knock an doors, after all you shouldn't 
have to. Our market is growing fast. We need you to join 
as an authorised dealer selling personal numbers. Our Cash- 
back Launch packages* mean that you could receive aff of 
your initial investment back from us during your first quarter. 
Couple that with our dealer training and support pro- 
gramme, our new AIR MILES awards scheme and access to 
the wealth of experience you would expect from the market 
leader, you'll soon be on trade to big profits. 

Call Ivan Mee on 07000 654321. 


*Padutge s available from 
£7000 up to £4000 plus VAT. 
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In u wo e in Hon wMi Vodafone 


j #' 

" ASPIRING 
MILLIONAIRES 

Call and Listen. 

Not MLM or franchising. 

Call 0800 542 1220 
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Specialist Recruitment 
Company 


Our client is a dynamic, commercially orientated 
specialist recruitment company providing qualified 
psychiatrists and hospital doctors on temporary 
contracts to NHS Trusts and hospitals. Principal 
features of the business Indude: 

• Turnover £2. 5m 

e Profit before tax £47 0k 
■ Highly cash generative 

• Located in Greater London 

Potential purchasers should write to Stan Patey at: 

Pannell Kerr Forster Corporate Finance 
New Garden House 
78 Hatton Garden 
London EC1N 8JA 


Fax: 0171 782 9390 
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BUSINESS SOFTWARE 


Trade The "Edge" 


■rid) The Stock Miria Suftcr 

ll'» ntd ttm of Option <t Funnel 
(rates kwc. In mn cd to .pining the 
IOJ wto win? We an help 
1/aUb many who talk I fa talk, 

M milk (fa nd 

Wc give you proven mof amegies lor 

• Opium Writing it Spread* 

• Tru&ng Future- A Oplirau 

• Trading Equina 
For i free copy A audited 
J r” f” 1 ’"ti e readme recqnL 
send large sumped 5AE in. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE CALLS 


KAISHA Modeler Pro 

Document and model your 
company business processes 
and sea your real costsll Over 
1000 users already worldwide in 
many Industries. 
KAISHA Modeler Pit), an 
easy to use Documentation/ 
Cost/ng/Management tool lor 
Window s95/ NT. Superb 
graphical interface, fully 
supported by NEC. 

Orderrfree demo : 
wwwJmJs ha-tec.com or 
e-mail: glong@kaisha-tac.com 


I The Definitive Business 

“ Valuation Tool 

■Vainer' a a comparer -ofrware pai-Lag* 

which can scaly nr i busmen to dn ermine 

ns take based on two boon: anttaibiKn 

nid projected cash flow nirt and return u 

jFMniUS: 

Ha Easy lo in* ahfa no sperm! skills required 
In Stand atone program 
Jn Uraxnpftaned piesentanOT 
a No eternal csammureu of teftsmvr data 

■VoW'./wrdtfCW-Stf. 
has already jchinrd global sola. 
Semple pack available 

Cancer. WLP Bwincu Ccnadinnu. 
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OONVKRT1BI.K BONDS 


Universal Convertibles Add-In 

Setting a new mdus&y standard 

tor accuracy; speed AND price 
Analyses ponfoloa of Convertijle Bon<fc| 

OixikSng resaiabtes and crosa-curraney) 

writh Nruduiwf cate puts. oomMadon andj 

cracst sprouts. Impnmod risk memoring wa 

to Ercel spreads!***}, rmi-ame teftds 

and in- house databases. Uses a muiti- 

teett* UtnomteJ no-artteage tti&ca troe. mlti 

mean reverewn. 


IFinancial Systems Software (FSS) LM| 

'Esabfiswc teas - JO0D0 uaos gptmtf. 

Vtaritonl Court, Throgmorton Street 
London EC2N 2AT 
Tot 444171-6282007 
Rue 4441714282000 
E-mail; l*s®rnbfmxom 


l M\ ERSALMURM 
ADD-IN TOOLKITS 
I MM II of T FUSIONS 


■Bond*^xtjtts-Optior»-fuli««Swap3- 
"No Arbrttnv> VotolSty Tmn Stiucttat)* 
■PonloBo SmltMty Analysis* 
-MM Asset Homa Carta Analysis' 
MBRM provide the moat widely used 
analytical toatkits. financial calculalore. 
advanced derivative portfolio analysers, 
source code, consultancy and risk 
management training. Fuly integrated wntfi 1 
Excel. Access. Visual Basic, C and C-r. 
Can be linkad with most leaHmw leads. 
Matndouh Barakat Risk Hanegement 
|(Finandel Systems Software iFSSI Lid) 
Established 1988 - lOflOO users (tfobaty 
Wkmferd Court Throgmorton Strew 
London EC2N 2AT 
Tet 444 171628 2007 

Fax: <44171 8282008 

E-mafl: hiigudn nLcom 







PRIVATE INVESTORS 

infotrade gives you access to; 

• Portfofio managemenl 

• 3 years' historical data 

• Real time puces 

• AFX real nme news 

• FT headines and articles 

• Company reports 

• On-line share dealing 
■ Plus personal finance 

• Plus internet and e-mail 
Discover the benefits of Infotrade. 

can 0800 226600 or 

0121 717 3804 to request your 
free CD copy of Infotrade software 
Inlofrade Ltd Is regulated by the 
Securities & Futures Authority 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE 
from INDEXIA 
Real-Time & End-of-Day 

http://www.indexia.co.uk 

Three powerful Real-lime A End-of- 
Day Technical Analysis systems lo 
choose from: 

Real-time usfrie PreucL Pc Market- 
Eye. Reiners. DBC Signal. BIS, 
CEEFAX & SiylfcM 
or 

Erul-of-day using a variety of 
OCHLV data feeds ESI. CULFccd. 
SlockDau.CSI 

I> DEXIA Research, UI High 
Street, Berfchamsted HP4 2DJ, UR 
TeL 01442 8780(5 
Fax: 01442 876834 
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Tie-up reflects rapid changes in market 

Sony and Fujitsu in 


link to develop chip 


Weekend January 24/January 25 1998 
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THE LEX COLUMN : 

Maple merger 


By Michiyo Na Kamo to 
in Tokyo 

Sony and Fujitsu, the Japanese 
electronics companies, are 
joining forces in the develop- 
ment and production of 
advanced semiconductors. 

They will jointly develop 
process technology for next 
generation system LSI chips, 
build a manufacturing line in 
Japan and share their intellec- 
tual property. 

The deal underlines the pres- 
sures facing semiconductor 
manufacturers amid high 
investment costs and rapid 
changes In the market. The 
new production facility is 
expected to cost about YlSObn 
($1.18bn). 

System LSI (large scale inte- 
gration) chips reduce the size 
of products and power con- 
sumption. They are used in a 
wide range of products from 
cellular phones to CD players. 
They are in growing demand, 
particularly In the consumer 


electronics industry. The 
agreement highlights the criti- 
cal Importance, in rapidly 
changing markets, of semicon- 
ductor manufacturers and 
users working closely with 
each other to produce applica- 
tion specific chips. 

The tie-up represents a link 
between a big user of chips. 
Sony, and one of its main sup- 
pliers, Fujitsu. 

“By joining with Sony, we 
can have a co-operative envi- 
ronment where we can get 
more and more of the intellec- 
tual property p re- assembled so 
we don’t have to start from 
zero all the time." said a 
Fujitsu official. “The window 
of opportunity in the market is 
only several months." 

Steven Myers, industry ana- 
lyst at Jar dine Fleming in 
Tokyo, said: "Neither company 
has tons of cash to spend on 
semiconductors while both 
have a need to move to mod- 
em facilities." 

Although Fujitsu is one of 


Japan's top five semiconductor 
manufacturers, it has recently 
faced falling profitability in its 
semiconductor business as a 
result of reduced prices of 
dynamic random access mem- 
ory chips or D-Rams. 

Sony is among the top 10 or 
so semiconductor manufactur- 
ers in Japan but has been 
investing resources in new 
areas such as satellite broad- 
casting and digital products. 

Sony needs to maintain 
expertise in advanced technol- 
ogy as well as secure a source 
in-house for Important compo- 
nents; however, the risks of 
investing in a semiconductor 
facility on its own are too 
high. Semiconductor manufac- 
turers have been forming Joint 
R&D and production alliances 
in an effort to reduce invest- 
ment risks. Fujitsu has a tie-up 
with AMD of the US in flash 
memory chips, and Toshiba 
has an alliance with IBM in 
the development of memory 
chips. 


Brussels to check planned 
German media merger 


By Emma Tucker in Brussels 

Fears that a planned merger 
between German media groups 
Kirch and Bertelsmann will 
create a monopoly In the 
emerging German pay-TV mar- 
ket have prompted the Euro- 
pean Commission to open a 
frill antitrust Inquiry Into the 
deal 

The widely expected deci- 
sion, published yesterday, was 
accompanied by a statement 
from the Commission outlin- 
ing competition concerns that 
suggest the two companies 
will have a tough time win- 
ning regulatory approval. 

The Commission has four 
months to complete its 
Inquiry, which will take 
soundings from the European 
Union's media. It could block 
the deal or demand changes to 
satisfy its competition con- 


cerns. Three years ago, Karel 
Van Miert, the competition 
commissioner, took the almost 
unprecedented step of blocking 
a similar deal involving 
Bertelsmann, Germany's big- 
gest media group, and Leo 
Kirch, the Bavarian media 
mogul. He was accused of 
choking off Germany's fledg- 
ling pay-TV market. 

Last summer, the companies 
agreed to try again to pool 
forces in the pay-TV sector. 

Yesterday the Commission 
said: “It must be feared that, 
after the merger. Premiere [the 
proposed alliance] could 
become permanently the only 
pay-TV broadcasting and mar- 
keting platform in Germany 
that would be in a position to 
determine the conditions 
under which other broadcast- 
ers could compete with Premi- 
ere on the German market.’* 


The German cartel office 
informed the Commission that, 
in its opinion, the planned alli- 
ance would create or reinforce 
a dominant position on six rel- 
evant markets in Germany. 

. It asked Brussels to refer the 
case back to Germany. But 
yesterday the Commission said 
the impact of the merger 
extended beyond Germany 
“into the whole German lan- 
guage market". 

It also feared the merger 
could restrain the access of 
pay-TV providers from other 
EU member states to the Ger- 
man language market. 

There are two German pay- 
television providers - DFl, 
which is owned by Kirch, and 
Premiere, which is jointly 
owned by CLT-Ufa (in which 
Bertelsmann has a 40 per cent 
stake). Kirch and Canal 
Plus. 
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By Scott Morrison in Toronto 

Two of Canada's top tranks 
yesterday agreed a merger 
that would create North Amer- 
ica's 10th largest bank with a 
market capitalisation of 

C$39tm ($27JZbn) and CS463bn 
In assets. 

Royal Bank of Canada, 
already the nation's dominant 
financial institution, and 
Bank of Montreal, the coun- 
try's third largest, said the 
new bank would have the 
resources to compete in a sec- 
tor that has seen widespread 
international consolidation 
and liberalisation. 

Bnt the merger will face an 
immediate obstacle over regu- 
latory approval. Paul Martin, 
finance minister, said the gov- 
ernment could not role on it 
until at least September, when 
a federal taskforce is due to 
report on the financial sector. 
The taskforce has said it 
might recommend that the 
current merger policy should 
be changed. 

Canada's Institutions have 
faced increasing competition 
from foreign banks and non- 
banks as the government has 
relaxed entry requirements. 
Canadian banks, once among 
the largest in the world, have 
seen their relative size decline 
as foreign competitors have 
merged. In 1970, the Royal 
Bank was the 12th largest in 
the world, it has since dropped 
below 50th. 

The government has 
observed an unwritten “big 
shall not buy big” policy for 
domestic takeovers, which has 
discouraged consolidation. 

Opposition parties Immedi- 
ately called Tor a parliamen- 
tary committee to review the 
proposed merger. 

John Cleghorn, the Royal 
Bank's chief executive and 
designated chief executive of 
the new bank, said the two 
banks would achieve econ- 
omies of scale in three to five 
years. 

The merger would not result 
in significant job losses, the 
banks said. The new institu- 
tion would have 92,000 
employees in 35 countries. 

See Lex . 
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Europe today 

Scandinavia will have sunny spells 
and snow showers, the showers 
mainly in western Norway. The Low 
Countries and north-western Europe 
will be cold and mostly dry with 
some sunshine. The Iberian penin- 
sula is likely to remain unsettled, 
with heavy showers, and the risk of 
thunder to eastern parts later. The 
rest of the Mediterranean, including 
the Balkans, will have sunshine and 
showers, with some heavy showers 
likely in the east. Eastern Europe will 
be mostly dry but very cold, 
although the north will have snow at 
times. 

Five-day forecast 

Scandinavia and eastern Europe will 
have further periods of snow. 

Central and western Europe will be 
mostly dry with plenty of sunshine, 
but it will stay cold, with overnight 
frost and fog remaining a problem in 
many places. 

The Mediterranean will remain 
unsettled. There will be sunshine 
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TODAY'S TEMPERATURES 


Situation at mdday. Temperatures maximum tor day. Forecests by PA WeaOtaiCantre 



Max«num\ 

Beijing 

Sun 

-1 

Cardiff 

Sulrly 

G 

Frankfurt 


CelswsS 

Belfast 

Fair 

5 

Casablanca 

Rain 

17 

Geneva 

Abu Dhabi 

Fair 25 

Belgrade 

Fair 

4 

Chicago 

Fab 

0 

Gibraltar 

Accra 

Sun 34 

Berlin 

Snow 

0 

Cologne 

Sleet 

3 

Glasgow 

Algfera 

Shower IB 

Bermuda 

Rain 

23 

Dakar 

Sun 

31 

Hamburg 

Amsterdam 

Fair 4 

Bogota 

Thunder 

21 

Dallas 

Sun 

14 

Helsinki 

Athens 

Shower 12 

Bombay 

Sun 

30 

Delhi 

Sun 

21 

Hong Kon 

Atlanta 

Fair 10 

Brussels 

Far 

3 

Dubai 

Fair 

24 

Honolulu 

B. Ainas 

Sun 29 

Budapest 

Fair 

4 

Dublin 

Fair 

6 

Istanbul 

B.ham 

Sunny 5 

C.hagen 

Fair 

2 

Dubrovnik 

Fair 

12 

Jakarta 

Bangkok 

Thunder 33 

Cairo 

Fair 

20 

Edinburgh 

Fair 

6 

Jersey 

Barcelona 

Cloudy 13 

Caracas 

Sun 

28 

Faro 

Fair 

15 

Johannes! 

Karachi 

Kuwait 


No other airline flies to more cities in 
Eastern Europe.’. 


Lufthansa 


L Angeles 

Las Palmas 

Lima 

Lisbon 

London 

Lux-bourg 

Lyon 

Madeira 


Snow 1 
Fair S 
Show* 16 
Far 6 
Fair 4 
Fair -4 
Shower 11 
Far 28 
Shower 7 
Thunder 30 
Cloudy 4 
urgShower25 
Sun 27 
Sun 17 
Fair 18 
Far 22 
Fair 31 
Shower 13 
Fair 6 
Snow 0 
Fair 4 
Cloudy 17 


Madrid Drzzf 10 
Majorca Rain 16 
Malta Shower 15 
Manchester Far 6 
Manila Thunder 30 
Melbourne Shower 25 
Mexico City Shower 23 


Miami 

Milan 

Montreal 

Moscow 

Munich 

Nairobi 

Naples 

Nassau 

New York 

Nice 

Nicosia 

Oslo 

Pang 

Perth 

Prague 


Fair 26 
Fair 9 
Snow -2 
Snow -6 
Snow 0 
Fair 26 
Fair 13 
Sun 28 
Cloudy 9 
Sun 13 
Shower 17 
Sun -1 
Fair 2 
Sun 33 
Snow -1 


Rangoon 

Reykjavik 

Rio 

Rome 

S. Frsco 

Seoul 

Singapore 

Stockholm 

Strasbourg 

Sydney 

Tangier 

Tel Aviv 

Tokyo 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Venice 

Vienna 

Warsaw 

Washington 

Wellington 

Winnipeg 

Zurich 


Sun 32 
Rain 0 
Thunder 30 
Fair 12 
Rain 14 
Fair -2 
Thunder 32 
Fair -1 
Fair 1 
Thunder 31 
Shower 15 
Shower 17 
Cloudy 7 
Snow 2 
Rain 7 
Fair 10 
Cloudy 1 
Ftw -2 
Rain 7 
Fair 22 
Snow -12 
Cloudy 1 


Royal Bank of Canada and Rank of 
Montreal seem to be daring the 
Canadian government to scrap the 
barriers to big bank mergers. They 
have been lobbying for a lifting of 
restrictions, which would allow a 
foreign bid for a Canadian bank as 
well as a domestic get-together. 
While building defences against 
such a bid might be part of the 
motivation, the proposed merger 
represents a response to much 
broader forces. 

First among these is the now 
familiar threat to all institutions 
with an expensive branch network: 
the "virtual banks*' and non-banks 
which contact customers via the 
telephone, or the internet, and con- 
duct transactions electronically. 
Such incursions have led lobbyists 
for liberalisation to say that compe- 
tition should be considered on a 
function by function basis, rather 
than by size of institution. If the 
Canadian government buys this 
argument, a much bigger bank 
would have extra resources to 
Invest in this technological race. 

Size, of course, has been the other 
motivation. The merged bank is 
clearly anxious to stem the slide of 
Canadian banks down the world 
rankings. Whether this Is the cor- 
rect priority is a moot point If size 
allows them to compete more effec- 
tively. shareholders should wel- 
come the merger. But this is mucb 
more likely if the banks show some 
appetite for hacking away at the 
domestic cost base. AH this makes 
the merger an excellent case study 
as the Canadian government 
approaches the sharp end of its 
financial services review. 

Oil stocks 

It is easy to see why the oil price 
has been slipping to a four-year low 
of less than $15 a barrel of Brent 
crude. A warm winter and Asia's 
crisis are restraining demand, just 
as Opec's November production 
increase and talk of relaxing the 
ban on Iraq have raised fears of 
additional supply. That has hit oil 
stocks hard. Exxon. Texaco and 
Atlantic Richfield are 10-15 per cent 
off their October highs, while Shell, 
British Petroleum and UK explorer 
Enterprise Oil have fallen by 20 per 
cent or more. 

This looks overdone. Granted, 
there is a global oversupply of oil at 
the moment. But even the most 
bearish estimates put it at around 
800,000 barrels a day. or only 1 per 
cent of dally demand. With demand 
growing at between 2 and 2'i per 
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cent annuall y, in line with world 
economic growth, this excess 
should soon be soaked up. Over the 
past decade, the oil price has 
dropped significantly below $15 a 
barrel on only two occasions and 
each limp jt has bounced sharply 
wi thin three months. 

On top or that, many producers 
have reduced their sensitivity to 
the oil price by cutting costs and 
debt BP is a prime example. On 
most estimates. Shell and BP can 
still earn returns above the cost of 
capital in their upstream operations 
even at current prices. Meanwhile, 
depressed share prices could spark 
corporate activity. With Enterprise, 
for instance, trading at around $450 
per barrel of proven reserves, it 
might be cheaper to buy the com- 
pany than to dig new wells. 

EMI 

While Cbumbawumba, an EMI 
band, sang about getting knocked 
down and getting up again, their 
record company's shares have done 
nothing of the sort. Since the Thorn 
demerger they have been pum- 
melled by the strong pound, buf- 
feted by a flat music market and 
now knocked out cold by the Asian 
downturn. A £26m charge partly to 
write off advances that cannot be 
recouped on telling Asian sales was 
for many the last straw. Down 
another 11 per cent yesterday. EMI 
is now worth around half what it 
was at the time of the demerger. 

Clearly not all of the blame for 
this destruction of shareholder 
value should Ue with management. 
But its grip on factors supposedly 
within its control has slipped. The' 
release schedule for this quarter 
and next looks thin. Beyond is 


. uncertain. Marketing costs, even by 

the standards of the US market, 

- have jumped for the likes of Garth 
Brooks, and 'Janet Jackson. And 
signing new artists seems ever 
more expensive tod. 

Since global recorded music sales 
are sluggish and EMI Is unlikely to 
win market share, earnings growth 
c an probably only come through 
. cost-cutting. The. best way to 
achieve this would be to. merge with 
Seagram's geographically comple- 
mentary Universal Music, stripping 
out distribution and management 
costs, as it did with Virgin. Now 
that EMI's chairman Sir Colin 
Southgate may be considering a 
non-executive role, this obvious 
deal should not founder on control 
issues as H appears to have done in 

- the past. 

UBS 

Transparency is a fine thing, 
except when It may be embarrass- 
ing. This at least seems to be the 
experience of Union Bank of Swit- 
zerland. Two months ago. the bank 
was proudly ' announcing an 
enhanced commitment to transpar- 
ency. And certainly It Is true that 
along with other Swiss banks, 
UBS’s disclosure has improved con- 
siderably in recent years. Lately, 
however, the bank has been less 
forthcoming about mooted losses in 
its equity derivatives business. 

Back in November, UBS owned 
up to losses of around SFr200m 
(gl 35m). But the market has subse- 
quently been awash with rumours 
of much bigger numbers: . These 
may be completely teise. Indeed, the 
bank has dismissed this specula- 
tion, saying additional information 
will only be furnished when the 
results are presented. In the normal 
course, this might suffice. Subse- 
quent gains can sometimes disguise 
earlier glitches. But with UBS's 
London operations reported to have 
made a loss last year, the specula- 
tion has persisted. And there is the 
concern that the actual figure may 
simply be lost in . a welter of 
restructuring charges accompany- 
ing UBS's merger with Swiss Bank 
Corporation. 

It Is in the bank's interest that 
these rumours should be scotched. 
Investors are entitled, to know how 
much risk it is embracing, and what 
sort of systems exist for managing 
that risk. If the rumours are base- 
less, the bank has nothing to lose in 
saying so. If they have some sub- 
stance, there Is more to be gained in 
making a clean breast. 


11 Cancel tke warm mille. 
I don't thinU I'll need it!' 
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The advantages of a Four Seasons Hotel are obvious even in tLe dark. There is tke 
sensation of slipping between fine cotton sheets, thoughtfully Frencb-folJeJ for dreamlike 
comfort. The luxuty of curling up under our goose-down duvets. Tke hack-soothing firmness 
ouf mattresses, every one custom-made to Four Seasons specifications. - ' : 

Awakening hours later, you may feel you haven't slept so soundly in years. . Rjjgj. 

So we apologize, in advance, for the promptness of our wake-up call. 

The demands of business demand nothing less. Telephone your travel FOUR SEASONS 

counsellor or in the II. K.,0300' -526-648. Web site: www.fourseasons.com 

Defkmng lire ari of Morvioe td 4O hotel/ m tQ countries. ■ ' 
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Whimpering woks 

‘ London's Chinatown looks dowdy. And 
even in China, the future does not look 
promising for its distinguished cuisines' 

— — Page X ■ ■ 


Dastardly mobile 

‘One phone company chief holds his 
mobile so that his fingers separate it 
from his ear by an inch or so’ 

~ Page If — 


Too haute to handle 

'As the total number of haute 
couture customers is minuscule . what 
else are the fashion shows for?' 

■ Page XIII 


Sale of the century 


Can the new market economies 
deliver, ask Pulitzer Prize-winner 
Daniel Yergin and Joseph 
Stanislaw, or will governments 
retake the 'commanding heights’? 


O n the outskirts 
of Moscow, the 
Izmailovo out- 
door market 
sprawls over 
acres on the south-west edge 
of the city, almost at the end 
of the subway line. Past and 
' future are simultaneously on 
sale. Oil paintings of snowy 
villages and religious icons, 
many of dubious origin, com- 
mingling with South Korean 
electronics and cheap video- 
cassettes. 

And everywhere are the 
matrioshki, wooden dolls 
within dolls, but of endless 
variation - the traditional 
peasant women and a host of 
other characters, from Soviet 
leaders and US presidents to 
the Harlem Globetrotters. 
The favoured mode of pay- 
ment is the dollar - the 
same dollar whose posses- 
sion only a few years earlier 
could mean a stiff prison 
term. : 

Izmailo vo is a particularly 
vibrant and stark symbol of 
how much has changed 
around the world since the 
1970s in tWhiring about the 
relationship between state 
and marketplace. Socialists 
are embracing capitalism, 
governments are* selling off 
companies they had nation- 
alised, and countries are 
seeking to entice multina- 
tional corporations expelled 
just two decades earlier. 
Today, politicians of the left 
admit that their govern- 
ments can no longer afford 
the expansive welfare state. 

But the market system 
itself is destined to go 
through a great testing 
period, for this shift is 
engendering new anxieties 
and insecurities. They fear 
that government will no lon- 
ger be there to protect them 
as they become intertwined 
in a global economy. 

And they express unease 
about the price that the mar- 
ket demands of its partici- 
pants and the possible 
embrace of “money culture". 
Shocks and turbulence in 
international capital mar- 
kets,' such as those that 
railed Latin America in 1995 
and south-east Asia in 1997, 
t um tha t unease into funda- 
mental questions about the 
. danger and even legitimacy 
of markets. 

Yet Asia's crisis is less 
about markets than about, 
the failures of markets - 
lack of transparency, specu- 
late excess, political distor- 
tion - compounded by tough 

and uncertain political tran- 
sitions. And the prescribed 
cure .for. Asia's contagion 
looks 'tq be “more market" 
not “more government". 

Where the frontier 
between the; state_and mar- 
ket is to be drawn has never 
bon a matter that could be 
settled, once and far all, at 
some grand peace .confer- 
ence. It has been the subject, 
over the course of this cen- 
tury, of massive , intellectual i 
and political battles, and. 
constant skirmishes. 

VJ; .Lenin defined the .i 
issue: Jt was. a matter, he 
explained, of who would con- : 
trol *' the. L ' “commanding i 
heights* the most important < 
dements oftheeconomy. All i 
.this .was. before coDecrivisa- ] 
don, Stahnism, the total i 
eradication of private mar i 
kets in' the Soviet. Union. ' t 
The phrase found its way t 
to Britain, via the' Fabians i 


and the Labour party, it was 
then adopted by Nehru and 
the Congress party in India. 
Whether or not the term 
itself was used, the objective 
was one and the same: to 
ensure government control 
of strategic parts of the 
national economy, its major 
enterprises and industries. 

Yet by the 1990s, the gov- 
ernment was retreating. 
Communism had not only 
failed, it bad all but disap- 
peared in what had been the 
Soviet Union and, as an eco- 
nomic system, had been put 
aside in China. In the west, 
governments were shedding 
control and responsibilities. 
Instead of “market failure", 
the focus was now on “gov- 
ernment failure" - the inher- 
ent difficulties that arise 
when the state becomes too 
ambitious and seeks to be 
the main player, rather than 
a referee. 

The decamping of the state 
from the "commanding 
heights'* marks a great 
divide between the 20th and 
2lst centuries. It is opening 
the doors of many formerly 
closed countries to trade and 
investment, and vastly in- 
creasing the global market. 

Information technology is 
creating a “woven world” by 
promoting communication, 
co-ordination, integration, 
and contact at a pace of 
change that far outruns the 
ability of any government to 
manage. The connections 
make national borders 
increasingly porous and 
increasingly irrelevant 

As the steam engine and 
the telegraph shrank the 
dimensions of the 19th cen- 
tury world, so technology 
today is once again eroding 
distance and borders. 



rises and not closing until 
well after dark. 

When Harold Wilson was 
Britain’s prime minister in 
the 1960s, he would blame 


For example, the number the "gnomes of Zurich" for 


of international air passen- 
gers rose from 75m in 1970 to 
409m in 1996. Today, the 
world shares the same 
images from film and enter- 
tainment; the. same news 
and information bounces 
down from satellites, instan- 
taneously creating a com- 
mon vocabulary. 

Amid all this, the decisive 
new force is computers. With 
the establishment of the US 
government data web site 
last year, a 10 -year-old could 
gain access to more and bet- 
ter data than a senior official 
could have done just five 
years earlier. Would-be ter- 
rorists surf for weapon 
designs. If the internet is the 
new commanding heights, it 
. is also beyond the reach of 
the state. 

Capital sweeps across 
countries at electron speed; 
manufacturing and services 
move flexibly among coun- 
tries and are networked 
Across borders. As the barri- 
ers fall, private capital seeks 
new markets in wbat was 
once the special preserve of 
state investment: energy, 
communications and infra- 
structure, from power utili- 
ties to road construction. 

Increasingly, investors 
around the globe are using 
the gwrm approach and crite- 
ria to make their decisions, 
and looking at the same pool 
of companies. The distinc- 
tions among national mar- 
kets have become lost In not 
so many years, a few 
national stock exchanges 
could well -become global 
exchanges, opening far busl- 


the pound's weakness, sug- 
gesting a cabal of Swiss 
bankers cynically betting 
against the British currency. 
No less colourful allegations 
- against the “rogues" and 
“highwaymen" of the inter- 
national economy - surfaced 
with the crisis in south-east 
Asia. But thousands of trad- 
ers drive a foreign-exchange 
market that has grown from 

The market 
system will 
also be 
evaluated 
by the way 
in which 
success is 
distributed 

a dally turnover of $i90bn in 
1986 to an estimated $l,300bn 
last year. 

Performance - whether a 
company’s quarterly earn- 
ings or a country's inflation 
data or the outcome of a 
national election - sets off 
an immediate chain reac- 
tion. While the public votes 
every few years, the markets 
vote every minute. The 
"commanding heights" have 
been privatised, listed on the 
stock market and vigorously 
traded. 

But politics within each 
country will still be shaped 
by its history, its culture and 
its definition of national 


ness not long after the sun .objectives. This is not the 


end of the nation state, and 
even less the end of govern- 
ment 

Individual life continues to 
be shaped by rules, customs, 
incentives and constraints 
that are fundamentally 
national and political - the 
province of government. The 
vast majority of people still 
get their signals not from 
global financial markets, let 
alone cyberspace, but from 
the national capital - 

Political leadership mat- 
ters. Even if change in the 
direction of “more market" 
and “less state" is a perva- 
sive global phenomenon, it 
does not lead to a single, 
common result. Success, 
political and corporate, is 
conditional on understand- 
ing regional dynamics. 

If, in the industrialised 
countries, privatisation, 
deregulation and the open- 
ing tip of economies to com- 
petition are seen as job-de- 
stroying rather than 
job-creating, then free-mar- 
ket policies will surely be 
subject to continuing attack 
and constant revision. In 
developing countries, too. 
employment - along with 
the rate of economic growth 
- will be critical. 

Failure to incorporate 
young people into productive 
work will mean that eco- 
nomic and political systems 
will be at risk. Another tell- 
ing measure of success will 
be a clear-cut one: the degree 
to which the move to the 
market delivers such basics 
as electricity, clean water 
and reliable transport. 

The market system will 
also be evaluated by the way 
in which success is distrib- 
uted. Is the system fair and 
just? Or does it dispropor- 
tionately benefit the rich 
and the avaricious? Does 


it treat people decently? 

In all this, the private sec- 
tor will find itself carrying' 
an increasing environmental 
role. Not only will compa- 
nies be regulated from a 
multitude of directions and 
by multiple authorities; they 
will also find themselves 
judged by the nature of their 
commitment to improving 
the environ m e n t. 

Bat, of all the dangers, 
perhaps the greatest threat 
to the new consensus, and 
the confidence that underlies 
it, would arise from massive 
disruption of the interna- 
tional financial system. Capi- ' 
tal markets are growing far , 
faster than the capacity to 
regulate them - or, indeed, 
even to understand them. 
The very scope and reach of 
the Integrated global mar- 
kets create financial risks on 
an unprecedented scale. 

In the past, financial pan- 
ics took weeks or even 
months to unfold. Now con- 
tagion can sweep through 
the world's markets in 
hours, endangering the 
entire edifice. The danger 
arises not from the possibil- 
ity of a shock but rather 
from the convergence of sev- 
eral shocks at one time. 

The probability of such 
convergence may be low. 
But there has been no short- 
age of severe shocks over the 
last decade. In 1995. Latin 
America suffered from the 
"tequila effect" resulting 
from Mexico’s devaluation; 
and now south-east Asia is 
trying to cope with crisis. 
Each of these events 
occurred more or less in iso- 
lation and was offset by 
strength elsewhere. The dan- 
ger is not that one or the 
other type of shock takes 
place. The threat is of an 
unlucky conjunction. 


In essence, the market’s 
morality is twofold. The first 
is in delivering results - 
based upon the premise that 
the pursuit of individual 
interest cumulatively means 


the betterment of society. 
The second lies in the con- 
viction that a system based 
upon property, contracts and 
initiative provides protection 
against the arbitrary state 


power. If the market is seen 
to fail on either of results or 
restraint, then, surely, there 
will be a backlash - a return 
to greater state intervention 
and control. 

That outcome aside, what 
will be the new role of gov- 
ernment? After all, there is 
no market without a govern- 
ment to define the rules and 
context. The state accepts 
the discipline of the market; 
government moves away 
from being producer, con- 
troller and intervenor and 
becomes the referee, setting 
the rules of the game to 
ensure competition and 
opportunity’. 

This leaves governments 

It also means 
redesigning 
the welfare 
state so 
that it 
provides 
the social 
safety net 

with a daunting challenge: 
to figure out ways to reduce 
and refocus intervention, 
and carry out Its responsibil- 
ities efficiently, while pres- 
erving public trust It also 
means redesigning the wel- 
fare state so that it provides 
the social safety net and the 
skills required to cope with 
global competition. All this 
is a c hall enge for public pol- 
icy and politics. It is also a 
challenge of imagination. 

□ Adapted from The Com- 
manding Heights by Daniel 
Yergin and Joseph Stanislaw. 
Published by Simon & Seims' 
ter on February 2, £18.99. 

D FT readers are offered The 
Commanding Heights at 
£16.99 (including postage and 
packing in the UK only) from 
the FT Bookshop on +44 181 
324-5511. 
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Y ou do not have in pay Jermyn Sow 
prices tor a snperWy finished shin. 
By dealmg direct, avud London % 

expensive Wesi End overheads ud pas 
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Minding Your Own Business 

Clearing the corporate minefield 

Exploration Logistics makes a point of seeking trouble spots. Tom Linton reports 

M ike jaques were lo oking to supply with their dealings with us." Gresham realised that we during what is termed -the 
doesn't exactly support services.” Jaques Jaques says. “They didn't would get there in the end.” “golden hour”, 
go looking for says. Tf the truth were told, interfere. They left us to run The company's first con- “Most of our paramedics 
trouble, but it was something we fancied the business. Mind you. they tract was to provide medical are former services medical 


M ike jaques 
doesn't exactly 
go looking for 
trouble, but 
these days he has plenty on 
his plate. Not that he's com- 
plaining. He usually wel- 
comes it, for the company he 
founded 12 years ago speci- 
alises in offering logistical 
support to organisations 
operating in some of the 
most difficult and hostile 
areas known to man. 

Jaques, a former teacher 
of outdoor pursuits and 
member of the British Ant- 
arctic Survey, had always 
wanted to make more than 
just a living from his special- 
ity. 

At the age of 30, he 
decided to try marketing his 
services and gathered five 
like-minded people around 
him. former Royal Marine 
commandos and a fellow 
member of tbe British Ant- 
arctic Survey. Each put in 
£1.500 to start the business. 
Before long, they bad to top 
that up with another £1.500 
to keep it ticking over. 

“We started totally cold 
without any contacts. Our 
timing was bad as well. 
There was a pretty severe oil 
recession at the time and 
that was the industry we 


were looking to supply with 
support services ." Jaques 
says. Tf the truth were told, 
it was something we fancied 
doing and so we kidded our- 
selves that there was a mar- 
ket for our services. There 
was. of course, but we had to 
develop it. 

“We had to point out to 
companies that if they 
allowed us to look after their 
peripheral activities, they 
could concentrate on what 
they did best The first two 
years were pretty lean.” 

So lean, in fact, that in its 
first year Exploration Logis- 
tics turned over only £5,000. 
The second year wasn't 
much better, either. By then, 
three of the six shareholders 
had decided to cut their 
losses and dropped out 

In order to ensure survival 
beyond the second year, the 
best course was to sell 40 per 
cent of the company to Gres- 
ham House, a venture capi- 
tal organisation. 

Now Exploration Logistics 
has a turnover of nearly £5m 
and a client list of blue-chip 
companies and government 
organisations. 

Last year, it exercised its 
option to buy out Gresham 
House. “I must say, they 
were always excellent in 


their dealings with us," 
Jaques says. “They didn't 
interfere. They left us to run 
the business. Mind you. they 
eventually did quite well out 
of it, but so have we." 

Jaques is not sure what 
persuaded Gresham House 
to put money into the com- 
pany. "We had hardly any 
clients to show for knocking 
on a lot of doors and the 
prospects weren't good. But 


In its 
first year, 
Exploration 
Logistics 
turned over 
only £5,000 


they seemed to like us and I 
sometimes wonder if they 
regarded us as an amusing 
flutter." 

The additional capital 
helped to tide the company 
over until things did 
improve. "There was no real 
turning point - no lucky 
break or big client to give us 
impetus. The big clients 
came later. It was all down 
to perseverance. Maybe 


Gresham realised that we 
would get there in the end.” 

The company's first con- 
tract was to provide medical 
support on a rig run by a 
German company on Spits- 
bergen Island in the Arctic. 
“We supplied a paramedic on 
contract who spent two sea- 
sons there. Working in sub- 
zero temperatures on a rig 
can be hazardous and so you 
need a constant medical 
presence. Our man doubled 
up as a radio operator and 
used to do polar bear watch. 

“He used to go out with a 
rifle and fire it in the air. 
Spitzbergen Is heaving with 
polar bears; they come into 
the camps to scavenge. 
There was no question of 
shooting them because they 
are protected.” 

Providing medical support 
is a large part of the com- 
pany’s business. People 
working on rigs or seismic 
surveys can suffer terrible 
injuries if a hawser snaps or 
a man slips while working 
with drill pipe. The para- 
medic's job is to stabilise the 
injured person's condition 
and increase his chances of 
surviving until he can be air- 
lifted to hospital It is impor- 
tant to do all the right 
things as soon as possible 


during what is termed -the 
“golden hour". 

“Most of our paramedics 
are former services medical 
technicians. They have usu- 
ally seen service on the bat- 
tlefield and are used to treat- 
ing serious injuries in 
arduous conditions. They 
have to be very competent 
They have a telephone link 
to our medical consultant in 
Britain who will advise them 
an anything tricky and talk 
them through it” 

The company also supplies 
mine-clearing services in 
many parts of the world. It 
has worked in Bosnia and 
Laos and has bad a team in 
Kuwait for two years clear- 
ing up oil installations after 
the Gulf war. 

Many of the people work- 
ing in the field are former 
members of the armed forces 
employed on contract. “Most 
of them are supplied by a 
specialist agency and come 
to us by recommendation,” 
Jaques says. “We have 
refined the business of 
recruiting staff so that our 
people have all the right 
attributes for work requiring 
a great deal of initiative. 
They also have to be a goad 
company representative 

The company is develop- 
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MHw Jaques: contracts In 82 troubled 


ing a security arm which 
specialises in advisory work 
and contingency planning 
rather than In supplying 
security personnel. “Some 
parts of tbe world are diffi- 
cult to work in. Apart from 
■theft, which is rife in some 
countries, and occasional 
sabotage, we have to deal 
with political unrest, hijack- 
ing and ambushes. 

. "Our men are not armed. 
They work in conjunction 
with the local police and 
armed forces. They have to 
be extremely diplomatic, yet 
they need to exert them- 
selves without being con- 
frontational. They have to 


achieve a successful out- 
come for the client. 

“A lot of the work involves 
looking at security arrange- 
ments and designing proce- 
dures to protect the smooth: 
r unning of the business. The 
security operation should 
prevent incidents which 
could lose a client time and 
money." Jaques says. 

Exploration Logistics has 
developed an adjunct -to its 
security arm; this specialises 
in providing health and 
safety support. Again, it can 
save clients money and dis- 
ruption by making sure 
safety procedures in remote 
areas without essential ser- 


vices are up to scratch. 

Twelve years on, and two 
of Jaques' original team are 
still with the company as 
directors. Its specialists have 
worked in. 82 countries. It 
now has about 70 people in 
the field; 20 of those are per- 
manently employed by the 
company. As far as Jaques is 
concerned, trouble can keep 
p iling up. He and his col- 
leagues are happy to deal 
with it, 

■ Exploration Logistics, 
Rank Xerox Business Park , . 
Milcheldean. Gloucestershire 
GL17 ODD: TeL 01594-545100; 
fax: 01594-545101; e-mail : 
groupfatezlogs. co. uk 


The Nature of Things 


Nothing but 



microwaves on 
the brain 
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E ver since mobile 
phones first reached 
the consumer market 
in the early 1980s. 
some users have been 
worried about harmful effects 
from the microwave radiation 
that transmits conversations 
between handset and base sta- 
tion. There have been many alle- 
gations about the phones doing 
damage, ranging from brain 
tumours to short-term memory 
loss, but no conclusive evidence 
either way. 

The number of mobile phone 
subscribers worldwide is growing 
by 50 per cent a year and is 
expected to soar through the 
200m mark during 1998. f Already 
in Scandinavia one person in 
three is a regular user.) The 
phones are becoming so popular 
that even if the individual user 
has only a small chance of 
suffering any harm, the total 
impact on public health could be 
subs tan tiaL 

So the world's health agencies 
are undertaking new research to 
assess the possible hazards. For 
example, tbe International 
Agency for Research on Cancer 
(based in Lyon, France) started a 
study this month to look for any 
link between brain tumours and 
long-term mobile phone use in 
eight countries. And the Euro- 
pean Commission is expected to 
launch a large-scale research 
project later this year. 


How seriously should we take the alleged risks 
of using mobile phones, asks Clive Cookson 


Until more evidence is pub- 
lished, how seriously should we 
take tbe risks? 

Microwaves are theoretically 
capable of harming the human 
head. Like other forms of electro- 
magnetic radiation, they can heat 
up body tissues and induce elec- 
trical currents. These effects 
might disrupt bio-molecules suph . 
as DNA or electrical activity in 
brain cells. 


If you think . 
mobiles may 
be hazardous, 
what can you 
do to reduce 
the risk? 


What is not clear is whether 
the energy levels delivered by 
mobile phones - up to l watt, 
compared with 600 watts for a 
typical microwave oven - are 
high enough to cause trouble. 
The overall head heating effect is 
small (a fraction of a degree cen- 
tigrade) but the localised impact 
might be significant 
Animal tests give some cause 
for concern. Researchers in the 
US and Australia, who exposed 
rats to microwaves at levels simi- 
lar to those emitted by mobile 
phones, detected an increased 


incidence of cancer in the ani- 
mals and signs of genetic damage 
in their cells. And rats became 
muddled and found It banter to 
navigate through a maze when 
microwaves were beamed at 
them. But other scientists have 
criticised the way these experi- 
ments were carried out and 
doubted their relevance for 
phone users. 

In the US. there have been sev- 
eral lawsuits claiming that 
mobile phones caused brain 
tumours though none has been 
successful This month an Aus- 
tralian cancer specialist attracted 
publicity for suggesting that a 50 
per cent increase in the incidence 
of brain tumours in Western Aus- 
tralia between 1982 and 1992 
might be linked to the growth in 
mobile phone use during the 
period; but he produced no for- 
mal evidence to exclude other 
factors that might have been 
responsible, such as improved 
diagnostic equipment. 

If you think mobile phones 
may be hazardous - but regard 
them as an essential tool for 
modern business or social life - 
what can you do to reduce tbe 
risk? 

Various shielding devices are 
available, though they add to tbe 
phone’s bulk and weight and may 
impair its performance. Or you 
could adopt the practice of one 
phone company chief executive. 
He bolds the phone in such a way 



that bis fingers separate it from 
his ear with an air gap of an inch 
or so. This significantly cuts the 
microwave dose to the head, 
though it can make conversation 
difficult if reception is poor or 
tbe surroundings noisy. 

Meanwhile, man ufacturers are 
working to reduce the radiation 
output of their handsets. 

The people actually using 
mobile phones are not the only 
ones concerned about their 
health effects. Non-users are 
becoming increasingly worried 
about radiation from the cellular 
systems' base stations - those 


ugly transmitting towers that 
have sprouted up alongside main 
roads and railways over the past 
few years. 

Although base stations irradi- 
ate people in their vicinity con- 
tinuously with microwaves, the 
doses are far lower than those 
received by phone users from 
their handsets. On the other 
hand, people feel that a risk is 
much greater if they have no per- 
sonal control over a situation 
and if they do not understand the 
underlying science and technol- 
ogy. 

Both factors make them anx- 


ious when base stations are built 
near their homes or schools. The 
fears are similar to those 
expressed by people living close 
to high-voltage power lines, who 
are exposed to low-frequency 
electromagnetic radiation that 
migh t conceivably cause cancer. 

“No wonder that people who do 
not own a mobile telephone may 
perceive the risk from mobile 
telephone base stations as unac- 
ceptable." Terrence Lee, a psy- 
chology professor at St Andrews 
University in Scotland, told a 
recent World Health Organisa- 
tion conference. “There is a feel- 


ing of lack of control over the 
expansion of mobile telephone 
networks into communities.” 

It is important, however, not to 
get so carried away by concern 
about the radiation risks that we 
ignore other - more definite - 
hazards of mobile phones. Proba- 
bly the most immediate danger is 
that you will be injured or killed 
in a car crash because someone is 
simultaneously trying to drive 
and talk on a handset. At the 
same time as funding health 
studies of mobile communica- 
tions, governments should ban 
their use while driving. 


CROSSWORD 


BRIDGE 


CHESS 


No. 9,589 Set by DINMUTZ 

A prize of a classic Pelikan Souver&n 600 fountain pen for tbe first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of Pelikan M2DG 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday February 4, marked Cross- 
word 8.589 on the envelope, to the Financial Times. Number One 
Southwark Bridge. London SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday February 
7. 


ACROSS 

I Conclude that two at cards 
have opened deck Inside (6) 
4 Postpone short vacation at 
English port <4.41 
9 Poet of the popular kind? 
(6) 

10 Is lemon universal for mix- 



ing paint? (8) 

12 Othello's retirement-cham- 
ber (4) 

13 Traditional store (5) 

14 Still, one seeks him In the 
Himalayas (4) 

17 Old Bill's boss aboard? 
(6-24) 

20 Heavy women on the stage? 
02 ) 

23 Part of London ceded in the 
old days (4) 

24 Number three coming out 


25 Graves, for example, tri- 


25 craves, lor example, tri- 
umph at the end of life (4) 

28 Hire-tent collapsed? How 
unlucky that is! f8) 

29 One in factory is manage- 
able (6) 

30 Should one see a dentist 
with it? (35) 

31 Widening of the hips from 
such a large meal (6) 


Solution 9,588 


DOWN 

1 Still water in old-fashioned 
containers (8) 

2 Did pot make him drowsy 
at the party? (8) 

3 Cold Joint the French fry? 
(4) 

5 Commend a fine production 
of a Steinbeck work 
t2.4A3> 

6 Pretty girl, old, muddled, 
fifty (4) 

7 Articulated vehicles, 
starting, do ice badly (6) 

8 Controlled policeman of 

rank (8) 

ll Traditional to have aban- 
doned punch 68.4) 

15 Brings up in Bucks? (5) 

16 Brownish-yellow variety of 

bream (5) 

18 Twisted vines deteriorate? 
Fancy! (8) 

19 Stood up for a dessert that 
is unusual (8) 

21 Courage screwed up some- 
times 1.6) 

22 Vigorous sort of voice (6j 

26 German king, non-drinker 
in spectacles (4) 

27 Slender young person in 
tbe field (4) 

Solution 9,577 


When Zia Mahmood plays 
against Omar Sharif in this 
year's Macallan Interna- 
tional Pairs Championship, 
there will be, at the 
very least a frisson of ten- 
sion. 

Sharif will still be licking 
his wounds from Zia's psy- 
chic double in last year's 
event, whicb resulted in this 
remarkable board. 

N 

4 J9 82 

¥ 4 

♦ 985 

fi K 9 8 5 3 
W E 


W 

♦ K 6 3 

¥ K Q 10 9 7 

♦ A 106 4 

♦ 10 


♦ 10 7 

¥ A J62 

♦ KQ2 
A AQ J2 


S 

♦ A Q 5 4 
¥ 853 

♦ J 7 3 
f 764 


WINNERS 9,577: Hazel Oberst, Amersham, Bucks; Jessica Lees, 
Ipswich. Suffolk; D. Newell. Brighton. Sussex: N. O'Hara, Ford- 
combe, Kent R. White. Torremolinas, Spain. 
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North East South West 


make such a bid then? Only 
Mahmood knows, and he is 
keeping it to himself. The 
result, however, was devas- 
tating. 

In his excellent contract of 
6H, Sharif won 4¥ lead and 
drew trumps, North throw- 
ing two clubs - this served 
to reinforce the illusion that 
South held K$. Then he 
played two rounds of dia- 
monds to test the suit, and 
both defenders played high- 
low to indicate an even num- 
ber - presumably, two and 
four. 

Sharif reasoned that if the 
diamonds were not breaking, 
or A* was offside, he would 
need another club trick. 
With KA supposedly marked, 
he opted to play 10X to A*, 
and then lead Q? from 
dummy. When South played 
low. Sharif took the ruf fing 
finesse by discarding a 
spade. North won, and led a 
spade to defeat the con- 


NB 

1NT 

NB 

2D 

tract. 

NB 

3H 

NB 

3S 

Some of the other players 

NB 

4C 

Dbl 

Rdb 

expressed disappointment 

NB 

4D 

NB 

4NT 

that Mahmood would try 

NB 

5H 

NB 

6H 

such a trick on Sharif - 
whom he had partnered for 


2D was a transfer, and 3S, 4C 
and 4D were, ostensibly, cue- 
bids. Mahmood's double of 
4C would usually show a 
desire for partner to lead the 
suit, ofteD showing the king. 
Why did Mahmood choose to 


the previous two years. 

But Sharif is a man of the 
world and, this year. Mah- 
mood had better watch 
out. 


Paul Mendelson 


Matthew Sadler, the 
23-y ear-old Kent grandmas- 
ter and co-British champion, 
won the Hastings New Year 
congress with 7 19 but left an 
unanswered question. Sadler 
is the star of the England 
team, outshining the higher 
rated Michael Adams and 
Nigel Short, but remains 
unproven in world elite tour- 
naments. 

Three years younger than 
Adams and nine than Short. 
Sadler will improve on his 
current No 26 in the world, 
but how far? Adams is No 15, 
Short No 22, and both will 
rank higher after their world 
title successes. Sadler will 
only be asked to play the 
likes of Karpov when they 
are unavailable. 

This week’s game shows 
how GMs fear Sadler’s open- 
ing knowledge and his active 
play as Black. White is the 
Lithuanian champion and an 
expert in the 2 c3 Sicilian/ 
but abandons his owe g3 
system and is lured into an 
attempt to win a knight. 
Sadler has seen further and 
his middle game shows how 
to exploit positions where 
your opponent’s king is in 
mid-board, unable to castle 
(E Rozen tails v M Sadler). 

1 e4 c5 2 c3 NfB 3 eB Nd5 4 
d4 CXd4 6 cxd4 d6 6 Bc4?! 6 
g3 is his speciality, 6 NfS 
book. Nb6 7 Bb5+ Nc8 8 Nc3 


dxe5! 9 d5 Apparently win- 
ning a piece. a6 10 Ba4 Nxa4 
U Qxa4 b5 12 Nxb5 Bd71 13 
Nc3 If dxc6 Bxc6 regains the 
knight Nd4 14 Qdl Bf5 15 
Kfl Giving up castling to 
stop Nc2+. 

g6 16 Ng«2 Bg7 17 NgS 
Bc2 18 Qd2 e4! The threat 
Bd3+ opens up the game and 
also the WK. 19 Ngxe4 Bxe4 
20 Nxe4 Qxd5 21 Qd3 0-0 22 
h4 White cannot develop his 
rooks normally, while 
Black's can be centralised. 
HJB8 23 Rh3 Hac8 24 Nc3 
Qe6 25 Rbl Nb5 26 Qc2 Bxc3 

27 bxc3 Hxc3! 28 Resigns. If 

28 Rxc3 Nxc3 29 Qxc3 Rdl+ 
and mate. 
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No 1215 

B Cafferty v S3 Katannoy, 
Hastings challengers 1997-98. 
Black went NQ, then offered 
a draw. Would you. accept? 
Solution, Back Page 


Leonard Barden 
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WEEKEND FT III 



Joe Rogaly 


S ome of us have outland- 
ish tastes. We are excited 
by abstract notions.. Say 
“the role of religion" and 
we wackos sit bolt upright. 
Mumble “political economy", our 
ears twitch. Construct a new the- 
ory based on old statistics, would 
you? Think that will stop us? 
More, more! 

The killer-thriller of them all is 
"ideology". Where some seek 
-asms, we ideas fetishists seek 
-isms. The biggest orgfsm is a 
new theory, a fresh scheme of 
things. The one I propose to 
entice you with this week is not 
exactly brand new. Call it a 
couple of centuries old. No mat- 
ter, it is not the novelty of a 
notion that counts. Timing is the 

key dete rminan t of titifiation. 

Let os start with the familiar. 
We have lost Marxism, commu- 
nism, socialism, the corporate 


Does anyone have an idea for a new idea? 

A good dose of -ism is needed to save us from the uncertainties of progress and its superbugs and radiation 


state. Big government is in 
retreat. You might think that 
removes the spice from political 
and economic discourse. It is as 
if the planet houses but a single 
viable -ism, the liberal market 
economy. We could call this opti- 
mistic capitalism. 

Those of us who like to argue 
against whatever happens to be 
the conventional wisdom will be 
relieved to be reminded that 
there Is an alternative: pessimis- 
tic capitalism. 

It makes you shiver with 
excitement, does it not? The 
Marxist construct of a thesis and 
antithesis lives on. This suits 
those of us who forever resolve 
to tidy our thoughts. What could 
be neater than capitalism half- 
full vs capitalism half-empty? 
This is indeed what we have. 
The Ideologies we see every- 
where around us a re merged. We 


are witness to an unhappy 
cohabitation of two competing 
attitudes of mind, each inextrica- 
bly dependent on the other. 

The first is straightforward. It 
is based on the supposition that 
all progress is beneficial, that 
since the Enlightenment, the 
flowering of tbe inquiring soul, 
humanity has enjoyed ever 
greater swathes of happiness. 
This is tbe foundation-concept 
behind the widespread assump- 
tion that tbe future will always 
be an improvement on the past. 

Locked in quarrelsome 
embrace with the proponents of 
infinite growth and the perpetual 
expansion of well-being axe those 
who take a more or less dolorous 
view. While most of these critics 
are by default captive followers 
of the market economy, the 
phrase, "yes. but . . .“ Is con- 
stantly on their lips. They see 


the potential side-effects, the pos- 
sibility of doom, tbe likelihood of 
disaster, Lhe certainty of failure. 

Optimistic proponents of the 
advantages of western industrial 
civilisation are currently in the 
ascendancy. Individuals vary- 
but the species is unmistakable. 
Its members venerate science, 
slaver at the profit potential of 
genetic engineering, dream of 
digitised domination over their 
customers, deride the wagging 
fingers of environmentalists, 
denounce regulation. laugh at 
food safety warnings, patronise 
elected authority, regard share- 
holder value as the touchstone of 
all enterprise. 

The doubters are as easily 
recognised. They fear science, 
cringe at tbe experiments con- 
ducted in biotechnology labor- 
atories. cling to the internet as a 
not-for-profit tool of the resis- 


tance, worry about the environ- 
ment, long for strict regulation, 
eat organic foods where they 
may, seek to improve democracy, 
protest as frequently as they can 
that there is more to life than an 
expanding bottom line. 

Many of us carry both atti- 
tudes in our heads at the same 
time. Patrick Hutber. in bis life- 
time a distinguished British com- 
mentator. gave his name to the 
law "improvement means deteri- 
oration". He was squarely on the 
pro-market side of the argument 
before the whole world moved 
his way. but his aphorism is 
music to the ears of contempo- 
rary doubters. 

It applies to the small change 
of global capitalism as much as 
to the mechanism itself. As to 
the latter, it is only a few weeks 
since George Soros proposed the 
establishment of an interna- 


tional authority to guarantee 
loans, following tbe unravelling 

of the planet's financial system 
that began in south-east Asia. 

Our concern today is. however, 
with the multiplicity of non- 
fmancial side-effects of the great 
wealth -generating machine, the 
world-spanning, liberated, mar- 
ket economy. Farming? We won- 
der about the effect of organo- 
phosphates on the human 
metabolism. Electronics? We find 
mobile phones extremely useful, 
but harbour anxieties about radi- 
ation from their tiny aerials. We 
live by antibiotics. Shall we die 
from the evolution of resistant 
superbugs? Exactly how harm- 
ful. we ask ourselves, is the cath- 
ode ray tube? 

The list could fill this entire 
page. Even.' advance can be met 
by a question m ark. In the world 
as it was before 19® - that is. 


before the powers of the state 
began to wither away, you could 
comfort yourself with the 
thought that if you elected the 
right people, they would look 
after the public interest- Today, 
we hear every other hour of bow 
business interest is tbe public 
interest. 

The optimistic marketeers see 
no reason to order our affair s 
any differently. If there is a prob- 
lem. a little glitch here or there, 
competition and transparency 
will smooth it over. Pessimistic 
marketeers cower at this 
approach, and with reason. Com- 
petition can determine which 
organophospbate. which portable 
telephone, which antibiotic, shall 
be bought What power on earth 
would venture to discipline the 
whole gang? Tbe world needs a 
new -ism. fast. 

joe. ragalytd/L com 
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Lunch with the FT 

Counsellor 
of very 
insecure 
egos 

Rachel Anderson, soccer agent, talks 
to Michael Thompson-Noel 


T. jj’ T^hen Rachel 
■ ll / .-Anderson en- 
. M / 1 / tered the lobby 
If -mt - of' London’s dls- 
: W ; W: creet and deslg- 
nerish Halkin Hotel, just off Bel- 
grave; Sqnare, I guessed who she 
was at once. Shq is tbe most 
highly , ranke&J female soccer 
agent in the world. 

. Thanks to global warming, it 
was a beautiful - day, the sky 
faintly tinged with" apricot: the. 
high point of one of London's bal- 
miest danuarys on record. Yet 
Anderson - 40, slim,, blonde, 
crisply businesslike.. and clutch- 
ing a heavy briefcase - was wear- 
ing an Extremely Serious Pur 
Coat ' 

1 suppose it was a fake. It did 
not occur to me to ask. But if it 
wasn't a fake. It must have been 
a concoction of pelts snatched 
from some of the rarest, most 
glamorous furry creatures still 
surviving at high altitude, not 
excluding the yeti. 

There is no cloakroom girl at 
The Halkin. Nothing so crass. 
Instead, a group of svelte, black- 
clad, stubbly, thirtysomething 
males relieve you of your coat, 
take you to your, table, discuss 
the -menu with youand generally 
show you a good time. 

Soon, Anderson, and I were 
seated in The HaDon’s MicheEn- 
starred Italian restaurant. We 
could have been any business 
couple. Yet the interesting thing 
about her, with or without her 
fur coat, is not that she is a suc- 
cessful woman in a world as 
rough, tough and as testosterone- 
soaked as professional soccer, but 
that she makes you wonder why 
big-time sports are not over-run 
by women as impressive and 
engaging, as she is. 

Anderson represents 30 soccer 
players. Including four who play 
in the ; 61ite English Premiership 
competition. Most of the rest play 
at the next level, down, the . 
English First Division; -five are 
non-league players. “They are a 
mixture," she says fondly. “Some 
are young.' some are up-and- 
coming, and some are near their 
sell-by date." 


JR . "T"WJD is now big 
« / business. A US 

- \f factory is churning 

.. • % W _ W-; out lorryloads of 
WWJD keyrings, bracelets, . 

T-shirts, beer mats, memo pads, 

. stickers and the like- Tons of the 
.. . staff - some of it for export. 

Far those not in touch with the 
wirite-hot cutting edge of 
. Christian evangelism, a word of 
explanatkm. WWJD stands for 
“What Would Jesus Do?" 

The notion is that as yon 
wonder whether to pull oat and 
pass the trodk ahead of yon the. 
initials on your key ring catch 
your eye; as you reach out to 
stroke the fingers of tbe 
delicious girl across the table 
now on her third Campari the 
light catches the bangle on her . 
wrist; as you ponder the exact 
proportion off vitriol to mix into 
the nnfg fewii^jg that idiot in. 
the^accountsdeiMrtmHnt the 
Initials, op your memo pad give 
you paUSe for thought . 

■ -..Well,, what's wnmg. with that? 

. Askb^peopletopansefora . 

Moment of cooLrefleciion before 

k, • ' ' ' 


Anderson is the only woman 
agent in the world registered 
with Fife, world soccer's govern- 
ing body. There are abont 240 
Flfa-registered soccer agents 
worldwide - they pay a registra- 
tion fee of SFr200.000 (£83.000 
approx) - including more than 50 
ln~ Britain. But there is only one 
Rachel Anderson. 

Perhaps because she is a 
woman, she describes her work 
in a surprising way. For example, 
when I asked her what the most 
important , thing was she did far 
her players, I expected her to say 
she handled their legal and finan- 
cial affairs with outstanding 
shrewdness, and that she tried to 
set them up for a comfortable life 
once their playing days were 
over. 

Not a bit of it. 

She said the most important 
thing she did for her players was 
act as confidante and counsellor. 
"Being a woman is an advantage 
when dealing with footballers, 
because I'm not a threat to their 
masculinity, even though they’re 
massively insecure," she told me. 
“If a player is injured, or spend- 
ing. time on the substitutes' 
bench, he can behave very badly. 

“It’s such an egotistical world, 
even though, from a very young 
age, players are taught to con- 
form. They must conform- There 
is so much bad temper, and bitch- 
iness like you wouldn’t believe, 
especially between the playing 
and the coaching staffs. In any 
week I spend the equivalent of 
1 Vi to two days on the phone. I 
give my players what I call tele- 
phone cuddles. 

“On. Saturday mornings, when 
the team lineup is announced, 
my phone doesn’t stop ringing. 
It's the same after training. Once 
training is over, they get in the 
car, get on the phone - and ring 
me. Right, then: somebody dur- 
ing training said this about them 
and someone else said that about 
them- And they're not going to 
stand jar it! I have to talk them 
down. 

“You have to give them a sense 
of perspective, because these 
young men, - these all-round 
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Rachel Anderson: T tried to drink what phe players] drink, which in Britain is beer .. . But Pm only reafly happy with champagne' 


athletes - as athletic as ballet 
dancers, except that they do their 
stuff in studded boots - suffer 
from tunnel vision. All they 
know about is soccer, and then 
only from their own standpoint 
Some times, agents have to look 
at things from the club's perspec- 
tive, especially during contract 
negotiations, and get this view of 
the world across to the player. 
Generally, if something unjust is 
going on I'll intervene and speak 
to the club about it. Perhaps the 
player and the club have locked 
horns, like stags. It’s just like 
having 30 children." 

Anderson has a husband and 
two children of her own. 

. "Thirty players sounds a lot," I 
said. “When they ring you on the 
car phone, from the training 
ground, do you always know 
which player Is which? Don’t you 
get confused?” 

"No,” said Anderson. “Despite 
all their ways, despite their self- 
ishness and the very peculiar 
world they inhabit, you have to 
love them and understand them 
individually. They can exasper- 
ate, annoy, disturb and pro- 
foundly irritate you. But if you 


didn't love them, you wouldn't 
have 30 children, would you?" 

Anderson is a vegetarian, and 
declared herself perfectly happy 
with the food placed in front of 
her by The Halkin 's black-dad 
thirt ys ome things . (Dinosaur-like. 
I stuck to chef Stefeno Cavallini’s 
foie gras and sweetbreads. I 

She also had two glasses of 

‘Being a 
woman is an 
advantage: 

I'm not a 
threat to their 
masculinity' 

champagne. "It’s what I drink,” 
she told me. “When I first got 
involved with professional soccer 
players I tried to drink what they 
drink, which in Britain is beer 
and rum and Coke. But Tm only 
really happy with champagne.” 

When I asked her if she minded 
whether I smoked between 
courses, she waved me on. “Go 


ahead,” she said. Tin used to it. 
About 50 per cent of professional 
soccer players smoke, and I see 
you use the brand of choice 
among the coolest of them [full- 
strength Marlboro]." 

Anderson got into soccer 
almost accidentally, though she 
has been involved in sport a long 
time. She comes from a business 
and media family. One of her 
grandfathers was a co-founder of 
the business that has become the 
UK’s Mirror Group. At one stage 
she helped run something called 
the International Award for Val- 
our In Sport, which is how she 
came to meet Sir Stanley Rous, 
former president of Fifa and one 
of the century’s most outstanding 
soccer administrators. 

"I had always liked soccer,” 
says Anderson. “1 used to watch 
West Ham and Southend, but it 
was Sir Stanley who gave me a 
passion for tbe game, and a sense 
that 1 could enjoy that passion. 
He also taught me two important 
lessons: never pretend to know 
something you don’t know, and 
always tell the truth." 

Later, she worked alongside 
her husband, who made a fortune 


out of property. “Then, eight 
years ago, I had a very serious 
car accident My spinal cord was 
crushed. Tbe accident happened 
the day before I was due to run 
my first official half-marathon. It 
was a nightmare. To cope, 1 used 
to set myself goals, such as being 
able to wash my own hair. I 
drove myself on. 

"When I had recovered, I 
wanted to be an aerobics instruc- 
tor. One day, at my local Essex 
health club. I met the wife of a 
West Ham player, Julian Dicks, 
who was furious about a news- 
paper article. This was at a time 
when J ulian was always getting 
into trouble, so I suggested ways 
in which he could handle himself 
and his affairs better." 

Subsequently. Anderson met 
Dicks and became his agent, and 
he remains her best-known 
player. To set the right tone, her 
own company is called RAM Cor- 
poration. for Rachel Anderson 
Management. 

Soccer is the biggest, most 
lucratively endowed, most widely 
watched sport in the world, and 
it is nice to think that a charmer 
like Anderson is getting her cut. 


Truth of the Matter / Hugh Dickinson 

What would Jesus put on 


acting on impulse, greed or 
malice is sandy a blow mi the 
side of the- angels. Tbe cynics 
will always dream up amusingly 
incongruous scena rios - the riot 
policeman with the WWJD stun 
gun; the market trader with the 
WWJD calculator; the inven tive 
. oriental cook with the WWJD. 
'wok. 

Bait do Peter Mandelspn and 
his British chums , who are 
planning to. celebrate the 
“Millenni um Experience" (what 
a grandly vacuous expression) 
have WWJD stickers on their 
shaving mirrors? It’s not only 
“ths.Bjshops”, as they are 
collectively known - or to he 

accurate a few of the bishops - 
who have been jumping up and 
down waving: the Christian flag 

for the nnCennimn. 


They have a point. After all it 
is the two-thousandth 
anniversary (more or less) of the 
birth of Jesus of Nazareth. And 
it is the case that most of the 
foundations of European culture 
are the legacy of Christendom. 
We are right to “look to tbe rock 
from which we are hewn”. And 
celebrate it; 

But the truthful, if 
uncomfortable, feet is that most 
of the s uper s t ru c t u res built on 
those foundations are now not 
explicitly Christian however 
deeply they may be permeated 
by residual Christian attitudes 
and values. 

And the diminishing Christian 
superstructure itself has now 
become only a part - quite a 
small part - of the whole 
diverse, pluralistic and complex 


kaleidoscope which is modern 
Britain. To claim the planned 
Millennium Dome for 
Christianity appears to most of 
the UK’s citizens to be like one 
small political party claiming 
the whole of Northern Ireland 
for itself. 

There are other players in the 
field, other faiths, beliefs and 
value systems. In a secular and 
pluralist society, Christianity is 
just one among a number of 
social groupings competing for 
air time and for space. To 
sceptics it's just one sect among 
others more or less redundant in- 
discredited in the modem world. 
If the Millennium Experience is 
a celebration of the Best of 
British it can't be “owned” by 
the Christians any more than it 
can be owned by tbe socialists. 


It can't be a Jesus Dome. 

What can it be and how can 
the historic Christian undertow 
of Britain be represented in it? 
Not, please, by a Christian stall 
selling Jesus T-shirts. Not by a 
pavilion inside the Dome 
advertising “The Christian 
Experience” alongside the 
Moslem Pavilion and the 
Humanist Pavilion. Many 
Christian people are sickened by 
the sectarian tendency among 
their own co-religionists which 
reduces a global landscape to a 
theme park. 

Surely there must be some 
non-sectarian way in which the 
Millennium Experience could 
contain, highlight and celebrate 
the Christian roots of our 
culture? 

The great works of 


architecture, the great 
foundations of education and 
scholarship, the music, the 
hospitals and hospices are 
obvious subjects. Bnt what about 
the great crusades against 
slavery, for the emancipation of 
women, against child labour, for 
universal suffrage? 

What about the Quakers whose 
lifestyle and example has had 
such a profound influence on the 
na tional conscience? What about 
the early socialist movement 

rooted in the non-conformist 
chapels and the conscience of the 
developing trades unions, the 
work ethic, the ideal of public 
service? What abont the noble 
campaign against unclear arms, 
against apartheid and against 
racism and for a just society and 
a sustainable ecology? 


Her four Premiership players are 
on a basic annual salary 7 of 
£200.000 to £600,000. (Some Pre- 
miership stars earn a lot more 
than that.) 

Anderson's take is 2 per cent of 
her players’ salary packages, and 
25 per cent of all anriUaries. such 
as TV appearances, including 
cameo roles, and opening shops 
and supermarkets. Sometimes 
she represents a club rather than 
a player in transfer negotiations, 
including, for example, talks 
between a British and a non-Brit- 
ish club, where one of the parties 
wants her negotiating s kills . On 
those occasions she works for a 
specified fee. 

I said that 25 per cent of her 
players' ancillary income must be 
nice. 

“To put it another way,” 
laughed the agent. “I let the play- 
ers keep 75 per cent, which is 
kind of me. for min e is a very 
expensive business to run. I pay 
all costs, including two staff, a 
great deal of travel and huge tele- 
phone bills out of my commis- 
sion." 

She gets to know the players 
and their families before she 
agrees to represent them. “I have 
only ever turned one down. He's 
a current international player. I 
couldn't possibly have worked 
with his wife." 

There is a widespread feeling 
in professional soccer - shared 
by Fifa - that the clubs and 
national organising bodies are 
running the risk of strangling the 
goose that lays so many golden 
eggs by subjecting their players 
to too many games, too much 
stress, too grave a risk of in- 
jury. 

For example, by the time this 
year's World Cup finals get under 
way in France on June 10 - they 
will run for a month, and involve 
a record 32 countries - there is a 
possibility, it is claimed, that 
many of tbe world's best players 
will be too clapped out by domes- 
tic competitions to give of their 
best 

Anderson disagrees. Players do 
not play too much soccer, she 
says - at least not yet But she 
can be scathing about other 
aspects of the game's administra- 
tion and lack of business finesse, 
at least in Britain. 

“It's odd, isn’t it?" she says. 
"Soccer has always been the 
same. It is a huge business run 
and owned by people with very 
large sums of money who are 
highly rational businessmen, but 
when ft comes to soccer, to run- 
ning a club, all this expertise 
goes out of the window. Mind 
you, things are getting better. 
Soccer, we might say, is now only 
200 years behind the rest of the 
business world in the way it 
orders its affairs. There should be 
a governing body that clubs have 
to answer to as businesses, quite 
separate from the soccer side." 

"Is there room for more women 
at the top of professional sport?" 

"Oh, yes. because sport is a 
people business. Women are bet- 
ter than men at nurturing - 
we’re conditioned, after all - and 
only women can do three things 
at once. You just have to be care- 
ful not to stand on toes." 


What abont the extraordinary 

outpouring of compassion and 
generosity of the British public 
faced with the sufferings of the 
third world and its clogged 
heroism in the face of 
totalitarian dictatorships. 

These things belong to the 
British people not to the Church 
- God help her - or to the 
tel e-Evan gelists, God help them. 
But they have grown out of that 
underlying Christian foundation 
which is buried so deep that 
many people do not even 
remember it’s there. Cant we 
celebrate them as something of 
which we are all proud not 
because we are Christians but 
because we have a vision of 
humanity? 

And let the other communities 
of faith or valnes placard to the 
world what humanity they 
treasure in a country that, 
because it was once Christian, 
has had the generosity and 
compassion to welcome them 
into its own freedoms and 
offered them a home. 

After all, WWJD? 
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T he chiefs arrived at 
WeUingb orough, a 
market and manu- 
facturing town near 
Northampton, on Tuesday, 
September 24 1895 off the London 
train. After lunch, the party 
drove in coaches to visit one of 
the boot factories in nearby 
Kettering. 

Seeing the vast output, 
Khama’s first observation was on 
the enormous number of beasts 
that had been killed to make so 
many leather boots and shoes. 

The chiefs stood in front of 
each machine in the factory 
watching the operators. The 
machine that punched eyelets in 
the leather for bootlaces was a 
main attraction because it was 
operated by a mere boy. 

A local newspaper, the 
Wellingborough Post, thought 
there was “nothing formidable in 
the visitors. They looked like 
shrewd men . . . attired in English 
costume ... big and well-built” 
but with characteristic 
“Ethiopian features”. 

The chiefs expressed their 
thanks and were offered “a pair 


King Khama’s plea to Victoria 


Three African chiefs from Botswana, then Bechuanaland, came to Britain in 1895 to ask Queen 
Victoria not to give their land to Cecil Rhodes’ Chartered Company. Neil Parsons tells the story 


covers.- .Her other gifts were ■ 
anto grw pb pd jporljaits of hfitsdt-S. 
Indian .shawls, far the c M fife ’ - . 1 

wives and magic-lantern s l i d es, . . 

b ea rin g a portxait of Her .Majesty, .• : 
to be shown to the tribes- : • 

Sfibele 'bad.tbe most quotable '.1 
views about tfre.audience; though: 





of boots of any design as a 
memento of the visit". Then they 
were driven in two landaus to the 
railway station, “raising their top 
hats to those assembled outside 
the factory, who cheered as they 
left”. 

That evening, at a 
Congregational church, Khama 
was called upon to speak. He did 
so, interpreted into English 
sentence by sentence by his 
attendant Seisa, and made his 
first move on the political Issue 
that h^d brought him to England. 

"While we were in Africa, we 
heard that the Imperial 
Government was going to hand 
us over to the Chartered 
Company, and we three chiefs 
came here to England to hear 
why . . . Why should the great 
Queen throw us from being 


under her own government?" 

Late in the morning of 
September 25, the "three princes” 
arrived at Leicester’s Midland 
Statioa That night Khama spoke 
twice. His Belvotr Street speech 
hinted at war if the British 
government went ahead and 
ahnwrinnori the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate to Cecil Rhodes’ 


company. 

T greet you tonight and desire 
to say bow very pleased I am to 
see you. You have honoured me 
very much, although I am a black 
man. [Applause] Indeed. I can see 
you look on me as you look on a 
white man . . . 

“You do not know the ways of 
the Chartered Company, because 
you are very far away and we are 
very near to them. We think that 
the Chartered Company will take 


our lands . . . Besides, we are 
afraid they are not very careful 
about the liquor in the country 
[applause] and this makias os 
very pained .. . 

"They [the government] hand 
us over like an ox. but even the 
owner of the ox looks to where 
the ax will get grass, and water, 
land, that sort of thing. 
[Applause] I think they ought to 
have asked us, and found out 
first what we think about it." 

In the fallowing weeks, the 
chiefs succeeded in amobumg the 
British government that they 

should retain their right to rule. 

On November 20, after a 
rehearsal, the company 
proceeded down the richly 
carpeted corridors of Windsor 
Castle to the Green Drawing 
Room, where the 76-year-old 


queen sat cm a throne awaiting 
their presence; 

The queen had her youngest 
child, 38-year-old Princess .. 
Beatrice, and her Indian 
factotum and confidant Abdul 

Karim at her side. She read a 
short speech in a dear- voice, 
periodically interpreted into 
Setswana: 

“I am glad to see the chiefs, 
and to know that they lave my 
rule. I confirm the settlement of 
their case which my Minister has 
made. I approve of the provision 
excluding strong drink from their 
country. I feel strongly In this 
matter, and am glad to see that, 
the chiefs have determined to 
keep so great a curse from the 
people. 

"The chiefs must obey my . 
Minister and my High 


Commissioner. I thank them- for 
the presepts which they have. , 
made to roe, and I wish- for their 
prosperity and that of their ' 
people." . 

. The ehiefs were thankful to 
Her Majesty and to her 

re pre se n tatives for a final , .. ;• _. 

.settlement -.of the business that 
bad brcragM.them to this 
country; At this, the queen ■ 
bowed her head to each in 


quote Mm ‘tHerMajesty-'is [a 
Y very} charming [old lady LShfi- ^ 
: . has a' kind bounri, beautiful] face 
and a {veryjsweet voice. ButT. ■ 

■ bad.no jdea-thatshewassb shprt - 
■ ■ ... a nd Ii have long desmtjdto - 

see the Cbiefaf so many milhons. 
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chiefs in turn presided their ; ' . 
gifts to her. Sebele’&gzft was “a 
very fine jackal skin kaross", 
while Bathoen and Khama 
presented "magnificent karosses 

made from leopard skins”. 

Then Her Majesty presented' 
each, of the chiefs with a bound 
copy of the New Testament in \ 
Setswana. the royal arms on the 


wip ; but I have seen her .now. and 
, i'.. shall 'go back borne contented . s 
■ : “When I was in one of ;Hesr • ; 

' ; Majesty’s ®lendid apartments J 
was greatly astonished to. see ah 

: v or dinar y. tiny hflnseflvUt was a' 
puzzle to me to know howTt got - 
. there/far I could hartDy believe 
that even death. cou£d enter such. 

. a. palace." 

■M Adopted from King Khama. 

•- . "Emperor Joe and ths,Great=Wliite 
, Queen, by T7& Parsons, 
University of Chicago Press. ^ 
£15.95. : - ■ . •“ i: 


The hunter 


gatherer 


as writer 


ditherer 


Redmond O’Hanlon looks into the genetic origins of 
male restlessness and strategies to survive it 


W e all suffer from 
restlessness - 
that vague or 
intense yearning 
to be on the 
move, a feeling that my friend 
the late Bruce Chatwin imagined 
to be a psychic relic of our 
nomad past (to c alm a crying 
baby you go walkabout with it if 
only in your room). And that 
longing for a holiday at the sea- 
side - is it simply a desire for a 
socially sanctioned rest, the 
beach as one wide bed, the sea 
the intermittent bath? Or is it 
more interesting? 

Perhaps it's a throwback to a 
hypothetical period in our evolu- 
tion. the so-called aquatic phase 
(the marine biologist Alister 
Hardy’s eccentric idea). Maybe 
that delight in the seaside is 
genetic, that holiday exodus from 
the land to tbe sea driven by 
genes that survive from primor- 
dial frolic when we built sand- 
caves. gorged on mussels, swam 
in the shallows for most of the 
day, gave birth in the water. 

Perhaps we are returning to 
the habitat where we evolved by 
natural selection into naked apes 
with a characteristic layer of sub- 
cutaneous fat and a supposedly 
water-dynamic arrangement of 
our last remaining hairs. 

But restlessness is not evenly 
distributed. Having laboured on a 
farm, Td put the proportion of 
afflicted outdoor workers at 
around 5 per cent. And having 
spent time in an office. I'd put 
the proportion of afflicted indoor 
workers at around 90 per cent 
For one section of indoor work- 
ers - those male heterosexuals 
who for one reason or another 
have to work from home - I'd put 
it at 95 per cent And there's a 
small sub-group in this sociologi- 
cal category where the case is 
even more extreme - if you're a 
heterosexual male and want to be 
a writer, think again. 

Because you will have one big 
problem. It’s called sitting-at- 
home-at-a-desk-in-a-room. There 
you are - in the cave with the 
women and children - when you 
ought be out hunting with the 
boys, driving aurochs over a cliff, 
butchering mammoths, covered 
in blood, cbopping with your 
hand-axe. It Isn't easy. 

You can compensate (it almost 
works) by going for a run around 
a wood, along a river, every day; 
or for those further trapped, in a 


town, round the park, along a 
canal. You can go out to an oth- 
erwise entirely superfluous 
offlee-forone, to pretend you’re 
joining a hunting group. And 
there are a few other strategies 
worth considering. 

Tolstoy wrote inside. In his 
study, in the day. at home with 
the women and children, house- 
bound in his room. But he out- 
witted his subconscious by wear- 
ing only the roughest outdoor 
clothes, an agricultural labour- 
er's smock, a cattle-herder’s 
boots. And he made his efforts 
heroic a double hunt, 12 hours at 
a stretch. 

Dostoyevsky and Balzac out- 
manoeuvred the problem by 


Hardy 

pretended he 
was not 


writing at 
home at all 
by refusing 
to speak to 
his wife 


resetting their biological clocks. 
They slept by day and worked at 
night - when, even if you want 
to go hunting, or think you ought 
to go hunting, you can't. Gogol 
and Lampedusa went out to 
write, in bars and a cafe, respec- 
tively. 

Dickens partially solved the 
problem at the end of his life by 
erecting a Swiss chalet apart 
from his house, on the other side 
of the high-road. He had a tunnel 
constructed under the road. He 
wrote in the top room, a tree- 
house; he brought the outside in. 
“I have put five mirrors in the 
chalet where I write, and they 
reflect and refract, in all kinds of 
ways, the leaves that are quiver- 
ing at the windows, and the great 
fields of waving com, and the 
sail-dotted river. 

"My room is up among the 
branches of the trees; and the 
birds and the butterflies fly In 
and out, and the green branches 
shoot in at the open windows, 
and the lights and shadows of the 
clouds come and go with the rest 
of the company. The scent of the 
flowers, and indeed of everything 


that is growing for miles and 
miles, is most delicious.” 

Bat it wasn’t quite delicious 
enough; he still felt compelled to 
set out, not just on Ms 20-mile 
solitary walks, but to hunt to 
capture audiences, to command 
groups of actors, to make con- 
quests. to trap and hold thou- 
sands of people in the wild exer- 
tions of the public readings that 
exhausted and eventually killed 
him. 

Hardy adopted a different but 
equally imaginative strategy by 
pretending he was not writing at 
home at all. When she was alive, 
he told himself his wife did not 
exist by refusing to speak to her. 

DJI. Lawrence moved neuroti- 
cally, first from one cottage to 
another, then from one country 
to another (and Conrad devel- 
oped gout, so he couldn't move at 
all). Nabokov took to working 
standing up in his study, writing 
at a lectern. When he had the 
money, he chose to live and write 
not in a house but in a hotel, as if 
he were on the move. 

When that didn't work, he 
went outside and sat writing at 
the wheel of his car, as if he were 
going somewhere. 

But I hear you say, all this is 
very sexist Of course it is. (Writ- 
ing? Women and homosexuals 
just get on with it.) 

Although ... I did read two 
deeply disturbing scientific 
articles a couple of weeks ago. 
The first concerned recent experi- 
ments on the brains of laboratory 
mice. In that area of the brain 
devoted to the higher faculties - 
long-term planning, cool-headed 
foresight that kind of thing - all 
the active genes were invariably 
Inherited from the mother the 
father's genes are always 
switched off, rendered defunct 

Conversely, in the area that 
releases the most primitive and 
disreputable urges, all the active 
genes are inherited from the 
father. So all those abilities we 
used to think were peculiarly 
male (the Grand Plan, the Gigan- 
tic Strategy) are entirely female. 
And all that stuff about Intuition 
and emotion and feeling is 
entirely male. 

Which makes sense. Especially 
when taken with the results 
reported in the second article I 
read, on the economy of hunter- 
gatherers. All that restlessness, 
all that hunting - it supplies, at 
most, 10 to 15 per cent of the 



protein the group needs every 
day. The women, the gatherers, 
quietly bring In the rest (grubs, 
insects, nuts, small game caught 
in unassuming traps) as well as 
all the fruit and vegetables. 

So what's the point of hetero- 
sexual male restlessness? Simple, 
it seems to me: it's a product of 


female long-term planning. 

Restlessness, the great drama 
of the all-male communal hunt, 
the hunt that is lived and relived 
in the evenings back around the 
fires inside the circle of huts, or 
beside the open shelters, or out- 
side the cave (so everybody 
knows exactly who put an arrow 


into what, and how) - it simply 
provides a convenient arena for 
male-male competition, and so 
enables the women to pick the 
right sperm for themselves. 

For the females, it's the best 
way to find out whose sperm to 
gather to give the best chance to 
their offspring. So male restless- 


ness is the result of sexual selec- 
tion by (as always) female choice. 
The point of heterosexual mate 
literature, art, music, science and 
rugby playing is to win the love 
of women. 

And the final answer to the 
problem?. Go take a holiday, 
pronto. . 


O nly the muddy tracks 
of Israeli tanks break 
the smoothness of the 
hills and valleys of 
this lonely part of southern Leba- 
non. In Israel's self-styled secu- 
rity zone, where shelling has 
become part of dally business, 
life is all about insecurity. 

On the last active front In the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, Israel's 
forces have never been more cau- 
tious. They stay off the main 
roads to avoid roadside bombs. 
Cars entering the zone have to 
change their number plates and 
drivers say the Israeli army has 
requested that cars carry at least 
two people because a lone driver 
is a potential suicide bomber. 

Cut off from the rest of Leba- 
non. residents hear of increasing 
pressure within Israel to with- 
draw from the zone it has con- 
trolled since 1978. They know the 
end will come one day, but in the 
meantime, which side do you 
take to survive both the present 
and the future? 

“Those who have political 
sense know Israel won't^- just 


Between a rock and a hard place 


Those trapped in Israel’s security zone in south Lebanon face an impossible choice, finds Roula Khalaf 


leave after all it has invested 
here. Others are afraid," says a 
local Christian worker. “Some 
are part of the resistance and 
don’t accept the Israelis. Others 
accept anybody.” 

All is an aspiring farmer from 
Khyam, a little town looking 
down on the fertile Maijayoun 
valley, where a Shia majority 
lives next to Christian neigh- 
bours. The more talk Ali hears of 
Israeli withdrawal, the more con- 
fused he becomes; “The Lebanese 
government won't help me 
because I'm already tainted [by 
perceptions of collaboration! and 
I can’t take Israeli help because 
tben I become a collaborator." 

The problem in Khyam, as in 
the rest of the zone, about 12 per 
cent of Lebanon, is that people 
bave been forced to pick a side. 
Their patriotic feelings draw 


them towards Beirut The pres- 
sure to survive the present draws 
them to the South Lebanon 

Army, Israel's Lebanese allies, a 
mixed militia of Moslems and 
Christians considered traitors by 
the Lebanese government. 

Among the Shia communities 
of the zone, there are defections 
from the SLA to Hizbollah on the 
other side of the mountain, the 
home of the Shia Hizbollah move- 
ment, the principal force of resis- 
tance to Israeli occupation. 

Like the rest of occupied south 
Lebanon. Khyam is run by the 
SLA, though the Lebanese gov- 
ernment manages the civil 
administration. It was natural in 
the early years to work with the 
SLA, which was said to have put 
pressure on people to join. And 
anyway, Lebanon was tearing 
Itself apart in c^vil war and bet- 


ting on Israel and its allies 
seemed as safe as the dangerous, 
unpredictable conditions allowed- 

But the people of Khyam are 
starting to realise that times 


War goes on 


in the zone, 


but the rest 
of Lebanon 
is busy 
rebuilding 


have changed. It is only in the 
security zone that the war seems 
to have gone on. The rest of Leb- 
anon is busy rebuilding. The 
Christian parties that co- 


operated with Israel in 1982 have 


learned that it did not pay off. 
And the Beirut government has 
rallied support among Moslems 
and Christians against Israeli 
occupation. 

Out of several tens of thou- 
sands who once lived in Khyam, 
there are only 7,000 left Most of 
them live off remittances from 
relatives abroad. Some have 
joined the disparate band of 3,000 
SLA soldiers - with a base salary 
of $300 a month, it is the best 
deal in town. Others cross into 
Israel each day to do menial jobs, 
which can bring in several hun- 
dred dollars a month more. 

In Khyam, your brother could 
work for the Lebanese adminis- 
tration, while your sister works 
for the SLA and your father in 
Israel. 

Samir is an aspiring musician. 
A member of his family has been 


or?) ise 


condemned in his absence by Bei- 
rut for collaboration. Samir’s 
band used to play in dubs in 
Israel but he no longer dares to 
go. “if I go, Fll get punished in 
Beirut," he says. “But I also need 
to work in Beirut." 

Ali the fanner once patrolled 
the streets for the SLA. So some 
might already call him a collabo- 
rator. His forming business has 
collapsed because he cannot sell 
his produce in Beirut. He says 
the government suspects they 
might be mingled with Israeli 
products. And, although Israeli 
products fill the shelves of 
nearby supermarkets, be says the 
Israelis won't let the Lebanese, 
produce in. 

“I have no education, all lhave 
is the land or the SLA. But my 
father, to whom I listen, is 
, against my working for. the 
V ■? 


SLA," says . AIL Historically, 
southern Lebanon - the occupied •' 
and unoccupied parts - bave 
been neglected Jjy Beirut, and 
suspicions of the' Lebanese 'gov- . 
eminent and its. domination by-. 
Syria run high. 

“An agricultural co-operative' 
in Beirut -sent us fertilisers, this 
year and rat poison,” says -Ali. -■ 
"But the - poison .was past its., 
sell-by date, and the rats- ate ft 
and didn't die, they Just kept get- 
ting bigger.” ■ 

Ali tried this , year to get into _. 
Beirut to see friends, he say?, but \ 
the SLA prevented -him. The Lein : 
anese government has been queer 
tinning people -leaving the -zone, 
and the SLA wants tostem the . 
flow of information .about'- its-, 
operations ■ aud the - people 
involved.: ^ tV-v 

Ali's L i$-y ear-old son 'doesn’t. 
know what to -do “with .his.Iife.1. 
The SLA is the best-paying; jobV 
“Yon cairt.go to the haft when 
everyone’s coming back/j.sayi 
All, quoting a Lebanese ]pj:6y?rb t ! : 
“The best thing for him. is jttsTto- 
leave, gefouf of tha co untry . 11 .* i 
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L ight .showers, bright 

intervals and moderate 
winds. That was the 
official Meterological 
Office forecast for October IS. 
1987, the'day of the worst storm 
to bit England since 1793. 

We all complain about the 
weather forecasters, but they are 
far from the worst offenders in 
the S200bu a year prediction 
business. At least weather 
forecasts are pretty accurate for 
the next 48 hours. In this 
entertaining and well-written 
booh, the anthor debanks those 
who make a living predicting 
trends in economics, the stock 
markets, demographics, science, 
social change and corporate 
organisation. 

All too often, such predictions 
fan to improve on the record of a 
toss of a coin, or on the “naive 
forecast” - that existing 
conditions will prevail. For 
example, the Old Farmer's 
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Forget the gums - toss a coin 

Philip Coggan reads an enjoyable work debunking forecasters - and makes his own prediction 

Almanac in the US claims a long most short term forecasts. The conditions. Those who predict performed in the ton hair nf the meacnrement when it 


term success rate of 80 per cent 
far predicting daily 
temperatures; the author points 
out that, just using the seasonal 
average temperature as a naive 
forecast, is right 90 per cent of 
the time. 

The problem for all snch 
forecasters is our old friend, 
chaos theory. Old-style science 
assumed that the universe 
obeyed set laws and that, 
provided one could know the 
initial conditions of a system, 
one could predict the outcome. 

This works to a degree in a 
purely physical field, such as the 
weather, where natural laws do 
apply - hence the accuracy of 


most short term forecasts. The 
problem is twofold; an accurate 
picture of the Initial conditions 
Is impossible to assemble, 
because the earth is so vast; and 
the laws that govern weather are 
so complex, that only a small 
discrepancy in the initial 
conditions causes vast 
forecasting errors over the 
longer term. 

In the social sciences, where 
the behaviour of humans comes 
into play, there are not even any 
natural laws to apply. Economics 
and the stock market, to take 
two examples, are complex 
systems in which the players are 
constantly adapting their 
strategies to cope with changing 


conditions. Those who predict 
the stock market, and this 
in cl odes financial journalists, 
are thus doomed to Tail. 

Even the existence or apparent 

THE FORTUNE SELLER: 
THE BIG BUSINESS OF 
BUYING AND SELLING 
PREDICTIONS 
by William A. Sberden 

John lVih.ySyi.9f. SOS page-. 

investment gurus, such as 
Warren Buffett, does not 
disprove the thesis. 

The best diagram in the book 
shows the percentage of mutual 
fond managers in the US who 


performed in the top half of the 
industry. Over one year, 
obviously, the number of 
managers in the top half was 50 
per cent But bow many 
maintained that performance 
over two years? 27 per cent. Over 
three, four and five years, the 
numbers dwindle to 14. 4 and 3 
per cent respectively. This is 
almost exactly the same 
percentages {50. 25, 13, 6. 3) as 
one would predict by flipping a 
coin. In other words, the 
performance of fund managers is 
almost entirely random; no skill 
is involved. 

At least the predictions of 
stock market forecasters and 
fond managers can be subject to 


measurement. When it comes to 
pundits of social change, no such 
rigid criteria can be applied. 
Snch forecasts, like those of 
astrologers, are often so vague 
that success can be claimed, 
whatever the outcome. 
Alternatively, the pnndit will 
predict so many things that the 
law of averages will ensure that 
a few of them will come true; the 
lucky guesses can then be cited 
in retrospect as evidence of the 
sage's foresight, while the failed 
forecasts are conveniently 
forgotten. 

The author duly applies his 
blowtorch to the reputations of 
fnturologists such as Alvin 
Toffler. author of The Third 


Wave, and John Naisbitt, who 
wrote Megatrends 3000 in 1982. 
“Looking back, it is clear that 
three of Naisbitt's megatrends 
were long-term trends that were 
already well established before 
he wrote bis book and that the 
other seven trends never 
materialised.” 

Only in the chapter on 
business forecasting does the 
author (a consultant! falter, by 
introducing bis own views, 
rather than concentrating on 
assessing the record of the 
industry. But by that stage, the 
reader should have absorbed the 
healthy cynicism required to 
weigh up such opinions. 

In the end. however, despite 
the dismal record of most 
forecasters, the business will 
keep on growing, simply because 
people have a psychological need 
for some vision of the future, 
however unsoundly-based. And 
that is my confident prediction. 


The man and 
his marbles 

This is a vivid account of Elgin's obsession with 
preserving antiquities, writes George Kassimeris 


A prospective 
reader, hearing 
about a book on 
Elgon by a Greek- 
American jour- 
nalist, might be forgiven for 
assuming its central theme 
to be a powerful polemic for 
the return of the Parthenon 
marbles from the British 
Museum to the Acropolis 
HH1, their original home in 
Athens. Yet despite the sub- 
title's reference to “The 
Abduction of Antiquity's 
Greatest Treas ur es and the 
Passions it aroused”, The 
Elgin Affair is not about the 
2^00-year-old marbles them- 
selves and their special place 
in Greek history and culture, 
nor about the bitter and con- 
tinuing debate over their 
removal from the Parthenon 
by Lord Elgin 197 years ago. 

In fact, this book tells us 
as much about Lord Elgin as 
we can probably, hope to 
know, but doesn’t get near 
the Greek case far restitu- 
tion of the marbles which, in 
the wards of the author, has 
became “sim^ the mid-1990s 
a buniiag moral issue of 
international interest”. And 
even though Theodore Vret- 
tos confesses, in his intro- 
duction, to an obsessional 
interest in the "long, com- 
plex and byzantme story” of 
the Elgin marbles which has 
kept him “fascinated all his 
life" and “preoccupied" for 
more than two decades, be 
chooses not to take part in 
the argument Which is a 
pity, if hot a downright dis- 
appointment. 

The Elgin Affair, neverthe- 
less, is a ■ straightforward, 
vivid historical narrative at 
Elgin's fanatical efforts, 
while ambassador for George 
m to Constantinople, of get- 
ting as many sculptures and 
artefacts as humanly possi- 
ble out. of Turkish-occupied 
Greece and shipping them 
bads to London. Elgin took 
the Parthenon marbles away 


Z ulfiqar All Bhutto, 
Pakistan's prime 
minister from 1971 
to 1977. used to call 
Zia-uI-Haq, the head of the 
array, his “monkey General” 
and make fun of bis false 
teeth.'; 

Zia. who with his wayward 
eyes and pendl moustache 
bore an uncanny resem- 
blance to the comedian 
Terry Thomas, had his 

revenge. He staged a coup 
and then, despite interna- 
tional protests, hanged 
Bhutto, the man who had 
appointed him chief of staff 
In turn, the Bhutto clan - 
powerful landlords from the 
province of Sind - sought its 
cop of blood. “My sons are 
not my sons if they, do not 
drink the blood of those who 
dare shed my blood today,” 
said. Bhutto, before his exe- 
cution. Murtaza and Shahna- 
waz, his pampered male off- 
spring, were ill-equfoped for 
the task, ... 

.This is both a tale of mod- 
em day Pakistan politics and 
an insig ht min the strange . 
world of the Bhutto dynasty. 
Murtaza,. based in Soviet 
occupied Afghanistan, tries 
to buSd a terrorist organisa- 
tion.' gathering around huh a 
ragtag band of Bhutto syco- 
phants and stairryoyed revo- 
lutionaries. Raja Anwar, a 
fanner- Bhutto, aide, later 
condemned to death by . the 
ever suspicious Murtaza, 
joins the group. - 
“There has hever been a 
shortage in Pakistan of 
short-sighted, unseK-seeking 
votaries who have consid- 
ered the goodwill of any 
member of the Bhutto family 
as the height of personal 
achievement/" < 

Murfaza basks in the glory 
of his group's hijacking of a 
Pakistani aircraft .to Kabul 


from Athens because be felt 
this was the only way to 
save then from the destruc- 
tive ignorance of the Turks 
and indifference of the 
Greeks. “The Greeks of 
today”, he remarked, “do not 
deserve such wonderful 
works of antiquity. It is my 
divine railing to preserve 
those treasures unto all 
ages”. 

The author does not 
describe his book as 3 biog- 
raphy - and he is right not 
to. It is a rather curious 
amalg am of biographical and 
personal history which, at 
times, goes beyond the 
chronicling of historical feet 

THE ELGIN AFFAIR 

by Theodore Vrettos 

Seeker d Warburg £17.99, 

238 pages 

and assumes a quality of 
subtle story-telling. Vrettos 
is very knowledgeable, fol- 
lows developments with 
painstaking detail, and pri- 
vate diaries, letters, official 
reports, newspaper accounts 
and testimonials are all used 
to give a strong, dramatic 
sense of events as they 
unfold. 

■ In 1799. aged 33 and newly 
married to the 13-years- 
younger and very beautiful 
Scotswoman, Mary Nisbet 
(King George himself had 
made it clear to Elgin at a 
ball that the post was his 
only if he found himself a 
wife). Thomas Bruce. 7thl 
Earl of Elgin, sailed for Con-} 
stantinople. Within a fairly 
short time after his arrival 
in the Levant, Elgin devel- 
oped a mysterious and 
deforming illness in which 
most of his nose was eaten 
away; but that did not pre- 
vent him from pouring an 
his energies into regularly 
travelling to Athens to 
supervise his team of paint- 
ers, architects and moulders 


digging up and pulling down 
every important sculpture, 
metope, pediment and frieze 
from the Parthenon. 

As Vrettos tells us. a 
series of ambiguous firmans 
(permissions) from the Sul- 
tan and “a judicious mixture 
of threats and bribes” to the 
Turkish authorities in 
Athens made sure that 
removals took place on a 
daily basis, and by the time 
Elgin closed the embassy in 
January 1603, “not one inch 
of ground on the Acropolis 
Hill was spared from excava- 
tions”. 

Throughout his well-docu- 
mented book, Vrettos is 
extremely informative and 
entertaining about the per- 
sonalities involved; espe- 
cially Elgin's wife Mary. Gio- 
vanni Battista Lussieri (the 
Italian painter and supervi- 
sor of the operations in 
Athens), the romantic poet 
Lord Byron (who, in a num- 
ber of vitriolic poems, wrote 
that Elgin was a marble 
stealer and a robber). Lord 
Nelson and his infamous 
mistress, Rrmna Hamilton. 

Theodore Vrettos does not, 
it scarcely needs saying, like 
Elgin very much. But at the 
same time, although be 
refuses to make the point 
explicitly, he is perpetually 
amazed by his subject’s 
relentlessness of will and 
single-minded determina- 
tion. 

Elgin himself emerges in 
this readable but not 
entirely absorbing book as 
an inhuman figure, driven 
by his grand design of “res- 
cuing Pheidias's sculptures 
from ultimate destruction" 
and lacking both feeling and 
compassion for others. When 
finally the marbles reached 
the British Museum in 1816, 
Elgin’s life was in total 
ruins. Divorced, depressed, 
disfigured and penniless, he 
had to run away to France to 
avoid his creditors. 


Revenge 
and farce 

Kieran Cooke on an insight into 
the strange world of the Bhuttos 


in 198L Though Murtaza, as 
always, took no active part 
in proceedings, preferring to 
sit in the safety of Delhi, the 
Cote D'Azur or Damascus, 
he orders a number of cal- 
lous executions, both of 
members of Zia’s govern- 
ment and those in his terror- 
ist group suspected of being 
traitors. 

Amid the violence, there Is 
a large element of force. 
Murtaza pretends to give 
advice to Brezhnev down the 
phone from Damascus. 
Shahnawaz, the sensitive 
younger brother who was to 
commit suicide in Cannes in 
1885 following the break-up 
of his marriage, composes 
turgid revolutionary songs. 

There are a series, of 
botched assassination 
attempts on' Zia. At; one 
stage a group of Mnrtaza's 
commandos assemble in 
Vienna. The plan is to take a 
number of western ambassa- 
dors hostage at a hotel 
reception, and demand the 
release of Bhutto supporters 
from Pakistan Jails. There is 
no reception: the freedom 
fighters spend their time 
drinking and taking pictures 
of the city. Tie police have , 
no difficulty an«Hiig fhpm 
and seizing quantities of 
PLO-suppUed arms. 

“Only a man with Murta- 
za’s limited awareness of 


politics and simple logistics 
could have believed that less 
than one hundred untrained 
amateurs with no ideology 
and not even a medium term 
agenda could, defeat the 
army of a country with a 
population of over 85m”, 
says Anwar. 

Manoeuvering in the back- 
ground are Begum Bhutto. 
the farmer prime minister's 
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Iranian bam wife, and Ben- 
azir, the ambitious daughter. 
There are also larger forces 
at work. Reagan's DS is 
pouring billions into sup- 
porting Zia. The Gandhis, 
the sub-continent's other 
great dynasty, are covertly 
helping Murtaza. Syria’s 
Asad, as always, is playing a 
why double game. 

Anwar says the Bhuttos 
have always shown, a callous 
disregard for their support- 
ers, once they have served 
their purpose. “The bitter 
truth is that all those who 
were the standard bearers of 
the victimised Bhuttos, are 
themselves the victims 
today." 



The Parthenon's porch of the caryatids, minus marble: Lord Bgin felt that it was his ‘divine calling to preserve those treasures unto all ages' 


Gacrg* I to nng da w 


After Zia is killed in a 
plane crash in 1988, Benazir 
comes to power. Her Pakis- 
tan Peoples Party (PPP) is 
inept and corrupt. “A party 
which bad started out in 
1967 with a platform promis- 
ing the abolition of feudal- 
ism turned into its last 
outpost. The people who for 
30 years bad followed 
first Bhutto, and then his 
dau gh ter, were fated to be 
led around in circles while 
feudalism and gangster 
entrepreneurship ran ram- 
pant” 

There is bitter rivalry 
between Murtaza and his sis- 
ter. When the scion of the 
Bhutto clan returns to Pakis- 
tan in 1993 he tries and foils 
to enter politics: subse- 
quently he and his group ter- 
rorise Karachi Asif AI Zar- 
dari, Benazir's husband (now 
in jail on corruption 
char ges), is a particular tar- 
get of Murtaza. 

Finally , in 1996, Murtaza 
is killed in a still unex- 
plained police shoot out. 
The PPP suffers a big elec- 
tion defeat and Benazir 
is ousted. According to 
Anwar, the Bhuttos now 
spend their time fighting 
corruption charges and feud- 
ing among themselves over 
the carve up of the vast fam- 
ily wealth. 

The Bhutto star might 
have been eclipsed, but there 
is little sign of change. "The 
subcontinent’s ruling classes 
have always taken full 
advantage of the belief 
among the poor, starving 
masses of their countries, 
stm slumbering in the caves 
of the past, that they are 
poor and the rich are rich 
because such is the way the 
world has been fashioned by 
the creator . . . change is not 
to be contemplated.” 


Fiction/ Joan Smith 


Women behaving badly 


L ouisa M. Alcott’s 
little women grew up 
and became good 
wives. No such fate 
awaits the female characters 
in Fay Weldon's new covet 
a group of friends who found 
a fe minis t publishing press. 
They feud among them- 
selves, swap husbands and 
lovers, publish a posthu- 
mous bestseller by a down- 
trodden housewife, and gen- 
erally behave in ways that 
strain their friendships to 
the hilt. They are wild, glam- 
orous, .sexy, the targets of 
envy as well as derision, and 
Weldon clearly wants us to 
find them as fascinating as 
she does herself. 

But what makes them 
“big” women? What strikes 
the reader, fairly early on, is 
that they are certainly larger 
than life. First there is 
Stephanie, who abandons 
her unf aithful husband to 
another woman on the very 
night the new publishing 
house. Medusa, is founded. 
Alice is ideological yet 
unworldly, who provides an 
intellectual framework for 
the others' inarticulate dis- 
contents. Nancy, newly 
arrived from New Zealand, 
gives up washing her 
fiance’s socks and does all 
the boring bits at Medusa 
instead, overseeing finances 
and making sure books are 
in shops. And there is Layla, 
infuriating and inspirational 
by turns, whose unexplained 
access to funds is the key 
factor in getting Medusa off 
the ground. 


If all this sounds familiar, 
it is because the battles 
fought out in this novel - 
separatism versus a more 
broad-based feminism, ideal- 
ism versus pragmatism - are 
those which exercised Brit- 
ish feminists for a couple of 
decades. There are also par- 
allels. although they are 
broad and inexact, with the 
real-life publishing house, 
Virago. But there is never 
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any doubt that this is fiction, 
partly because the charac- 
ters exist in a milieu where 
emotions seldom run lower 
than boiling-point, and 
partly because Weldon’s 
account of the women’s lib- 
eration movement Is so per- 
sonal and idiosyncratic. 

The novel's tone, like 
much of her recent fiction, is 
arch and omniscient: her 
authorial presence looms 
large in the text, sardonic 
and sarcastic. "That some 
qualities are simply human, 
not specific to one gender or 
the other, took some time to 
learn.” she observes, follow- 
ing a description of Medusa’s 
attempt to avoid a hierarchi- 
cal structure, “Put women in 
a situation where status is 
possible to achieve and 
power available, and they 
too make the most of it. But 
who at the time knew a 

thing like that?” 

Ironically, this could be 


read as a commentary on 
Weldon’s own position in 
relation to the novel. She 
treats her characters like 
children rather than adults, 
manipulating them to make 
points about the excessive 
idealism of 1970s feminism 
and the failure of its adher- 
ents to live up to the high 
standards they set them- 
selves. Of course novelists 
do this all the time, but they 
often manage to be funny as 
well, or to conceal the anger 
and disillusionment which 
has driven them to tell a par- 
ticular story. 

The book is, in essence, 
about women behaving 
badly. And while it is true 
that feminists have fallen 
out with each other, the 
issues which divide them 
have a lot more substance 
than they are allowed here. 
What the novel lacks is any 
sense of the ideological 
excitement of the 1970s, of 
the hunger for ideas rather 
than slogans, which the new 
feminist presses recognised. 
Medusa's bestseller sounds 
like a sociological treatise 
rather than a rallying call to 
millions - and the idea that 
it goes on to become a movie 
is about as convincing as, 
say, a major feature film 
based on The Feminine Mys- 
tique. 

What structures the novel 
is a series of old-fashioned 
squabbles between the 
women at Medusa. Steph- 
anie's career is characterised 
as a chaotic, headlong 
search for meaning which 


takes her from one bed to 
the next, while Layla’s great 
passions conceal a calculat- 
ing, materialist brain. As a 
kind of feminist soap opera 
it almost works, buoyed up 
by Weldon's ear for dialogue, 
but her dislike of her charac- 
ters is so palpable that it is 
difficult for the reader to 
share her interest in them. 

While Weldon despises her 
little group of feminists In 
this uneven, driven novel, 
she does not have much time 
for the other characters 
either. The men are vain and 
weak, always ready to suc- 
cumb to a pretty face or a 
plum ply-rounded breast and 
the new generation of young 
women - represented by Saf- 
fron, a selfish, sassy maga- 
zine editor - is able to run 
rings round them. In that 
sense, although the target of 
the novel's mockery is 
women, its overall atmo- 
sphere is not so much misog- 
ynist as misanthropic. It is 
also nostalgic, for only some- 
one with a lingering attach- 
ment to the values satirised 
in its pages could have writ- 
ten a novel which attempts 
to recreate them tn such 
detaiL 
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BOOKS 


I f Gordon Brown did not 
descend from another 
planet, he most be 
bionic; just like 
humans only more so. He is 
clever, bard working, 
thoughtful, ambitious, 
athletic, morally upright 
and (people say) charming. 

Bat there is also 
something otherworldly 
about Britain's chancellor, 
which prompted the popular 
press to call him Heathcliff 
- after the brooding hero of 
Emily Bronte’s Wutherrng 
Heights. That may catch his 
aloofness and obsessive 
drive. It does not explain 
what makes him go. 

Paul Routledge, his first 
biographer, seems to 
understand only vaguely 
that there is a puzzle, the 
answer to which could have 
big consequences for the 
Labour government. 

Perhaps he admires his 


The enigma behind the enigma 

Brooding or bionic? Will the real chancellor please stand up, asks Mas Wilkinson 


subject too much to take the 
question seriously. At any 
rate, his final assessment is 
made up of a pot poorri of 
quotations, mostly from 
from well-wishers, including 
Brown's father and mother. 
The last words, indeed, are 
from Brown hims elf, not 
entirely tongue in cheek. “I 
am a good guy,", he says. 

Indeed It is often difficult 
to know when the book is 
telling us what Routledge 
thinks, what Brown or one 
of his relations has told him 
to think, or when it is 
merely reportage from 
newspaper cuttings files or 
interviews. 

As a result, the reader Is 


left with little idea of what 
U would feel like to be 
Gordon Brown, or indeed 
wbat it would feel like to be 
close to him. He is described 
as witty, for example, yet 
the quotations offered 
mainly show a mordant 
wordplay to discomfit the 
enemy and cheer on the 
partisans. He was said to be 
immensely popular as a 
student activist at 
Edinburgh, "making an 
immediate impact" and 
giving legendary parties. 

Yet be was also described by 
contemporaries as dour and 
retiring. Which was the real 
Gordon Brown? Or was he 
both at once? 


Slightly different 
questions were raised by the 
two-part documentary 
produced last September by 
Scottish Television. It 
showed the new chancellor 
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to be unpleasantly aloof 
from Mb officials, oddly 
obsessed by presentation 
and cocooned by a coterie of 
political advisers. Was that 
the real Gordon Brown? And 
is It true that since thenhe 


has confided in such a snail 
circle that he has failed to 
exploit the full power of the 
Treasury machine? 

Rather than addressing 
such doubts, Routledge 
wastes too many pages 
regurgitating the public 
record of Brown’s sayings 
and doings, such as hi* first 
Budget This takes up a 
whole chapter. The author’s 
interpolations, such as “he 
added withertngiy", often 
create the sense of a clumsy 
hagiography. 

For these reasons, 
Kentledge's "scoop" Is 
rather an anticlimax. This is 
the ranch leaked section 
which suggested that Brown 


felt betrayed when Tony 
Blair stood for the 
leadership after John 
Smith’s death in 1994. Aside 
from the Improbability that 
Blair gave any firm promise 
not to stand, it is almost ■ 
Impossible to interpolate 
between what Gordon 
Brown (or his brother) told 
Routledge and what 
Routledge tells the reader. 

Brown’s brooding . 
thoughts and self - 
justifications seem dose 

h wnurfh qiyfawi fa ftw . 

and many other pages. But 
what exactly were they? He 
may have been doing little 
more t ha n licking his 
wounds after missing the 


big. chance. An author who 
resorts to snch hackery as: 
"He did break his silence to 
tell me...” must be read 
with caution.:.. 

. Jf Brown authorised this . 
part of the biography, he 
was a fooL Yet he was 
proved foolish In allowing 
the STY documentary. This 
showed bis weaknesses, it . 
seems, to everybody except- 
hirngflif and a few 
b«»nphTTmm. Like the famous 
emperor, be thought he was 
strutting in flue silks; when 
everyone else could see 
right through them. 

This misludgment seems 

particularly odd from a. 

former television presenter, 


who has been a master o£- . 
political image-making, •* 

So the questions recur, v 
What made those boyish . 
high spirits yield to adarker 
intensity of purpose? why \ 
did hte love affairs.-(aH - : 

squashed into one chapter)-- ■■ 
seem to have been edged out 
by ambition? Was it a 
churchy upbringing drjhigh . 
inteUectuhl seriousness , 

which made hint too- 

shrouded for the top 
•political job? And Will be, in 
the end, be remembered-as 
flte intellectual architect of . 
New Labour, otasa 
. ^)nMfuc*o r of boxes with 
nothing Bruch inside them? 

Rootledge's biography is -- 
too early too partisan to 
give worthwhile answers, . ; 

' bnl it does provide enouglr 

material to make one ':i-r 
wonder whether, somewhere 
inside bionic Brown,* cog is 
slipping. . 


The 
mark 
of the 
cave 
man 


Douglas Palmer 

looks at the 
evocative images 
of prehistory 

T he experience of pre- 
historic art can be 
unforgettable. I 
remember visiting 
Lascaux with a couple 
of disgruntled seven-year-olds 
and was forcibly struck by the 
way they were reduced to silence 
and awe by the power of the Ice 
Age images of cattle, deer and 
horses. 

And that was Lascaux D. the 
repro version, which the French 
have faithfully reconstructed 
alongside the original. It is a sad 
reality that such wonderful wall 
paintings, which are over 16,000 
years old, neither stand up to 
much exposure to light nor visi- 
tors breathing damp air and fun- 
gal spores all over them. 

Fortunately Paul Bahn's two 
new books provide us with the 
next best to seeing the real thing. 
Journey through the Ice Age 
provides the more familiar 
images as he largely focuses on 
the prehistoric art of Ice Age 
Europe over the last 30,000 years 
or so. Bahn reviews and illus- 
trates the whole nature of the art 
of our ancestors, whose imagistic 
interests and obsessions ran from 
aurochs to vulvas. From Bahn we 
discover the details of geographi- 
cal distribution, the problems of 
dating the artefacts, how they 



Cave painting of bison, c.15£00 BC, at Lascaux: ironically, having survived so long, today these and other wonderful prehistoric paintings are at more risk than aver 


were made, the history of discov- 
ery and present opinions on the 
most difficult and intriguing 
question of all - why they were 
made. 

Humans are not alone in mak- 
ing marks which can be inter- 
preted as “art"; apes, even ele- 
phants, have been persuaded to 
put paint to paper. But humans 
have a more globally consistent 
and unprompted record of scrib- 
ing graphic images on our sur- 
roundings. 

Bahn's Cambridge Illustrated 
History of Prehistoric Art shows 
that ever since our ancestors 
first discovered, some 40,000 
years or more ago. that leaving a 
mark could signify something, it 
has caught on as a universal 


mode of communication, even if 
it is often not clear what is the 
message is. 

The marking is essentially 
manual, but ranges from environ- 
mental construction and sculpt- 
ing to painting and tattooing. 
The scale and type of canvas 
used by our ancestors escalates 
from filed human teeth to cliff 
faces and hill-sides. 

Surveying the scope of prehis- 
toric art. it is immediately evi- 
dent the the only novelty in mod- 
em art is technological- Today’s 
pierced body bits and pieces are 
modest modifications of the body 
beautiful compared with the 
deformed or trepanned skulls and 
rituaDy amputated fingers of the 
past. 


For me, one of the most evoca- 
tive types of image - and perhaps 
the most pathetic, in the strict 
sense of the word - is the simple 
hand stencil or print Here is the 
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human desire to leave a mark at 
its most simple. Were these 
prints and stencils the result of 
simple fun, more sophisticated 
signing, ritual, or an Inchoate bid 
for immortality? 

Examples have been found in 


caves and rock shelters, often by 
the hundred, from the Pyrenees 
to Argentina, Texas and Queens- 
land. No great skill is required, 
just a mouthful of pigment-laden 
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water, a band against a rock 
surface, and spray away. A 
trifle messy, perhaps, but that 
is a small price to pay for 
immortality. Provided the 
surface is protected from the 
elements and a good ochre pig- 


ment Is used, your mark could 
last 27,000 years or more, just like 
those of Gargas in the French 
Pyrenees. 

Paul Bahn’s expertise gives a 
welcome global perspective to 
prehistoric art and provides 
plenty of surprises, even for 
those with some knowledge of 
subject. 

Many important finds have 
been made in the last few years 
and here they are discussed and 
illustrated, some of them for the 
first time. There is the Grotte 
Cosquer on the French Mediter- 
ranean coast, with its pristine 
stencils of hands with amputated 
fingers, which was only discov- 
ered in the 1990s, and the won- 
derful rock engravings of Portn- 


Britfenran Aft Library 

gal's Coa valley. ■ 

But the final message of Bahn’s 
work is the all too familiar one of 
the loss and threat to this prehis- 
toric 90 per cent of art history. It 
is particularly ironic that, having 
survived for so long, these 
unique records of our -humanity 
are more at risk now than ever 
before. The Coa valley engrav : 
ings were no sooner discovered 
than they were due to be Inun- 
dated by the waters of a dam. 
Local action and international 
academic lobbying fortunately 
saved these, but others are less 
fortunate. Vandalism and theft 
are rife, and contact replication 
and ham-fisted attempts at pro- 
tection by those who should 
know better have taken their toll 


Short stories 


Straight from the heart 


R obert Stone's most 
recent and success- 
ful novel is Outer- 
bridge Reach, pub- 
lished in 1992. It caused a 
modest amount of contro- 
versy in this country, 
because it appeared to have 
been based on the strange 
story of Donald Crow hurst, 
the British yachtsman who 
falsified the log of his trima- 
ran’s progress in a round- 
the-world race. 

This disparate collection of 
short stories seems to have 
been published to capitalise 
on that success: it ranges 
from 1969 to the present, as 

far as one can tell. Some of 
the recent stories are very 
good; one or two of the older 
ones are spectacularly bad. 
as if written on commission 
for men’s magazines 20 years 
ago, glamourising failure, 
drink, drugs and rugged non- 
conformity. 

A critic has described 
these stories as comparable 
to Raymond Carver’s. Some 
of Carver’s heroes drink, and 
Carver himself drank a lot 
but he also wrote delicate 
and mordantly funny stories. 


Stone is essentially a nov- 
elist. His work is disturbing. 
In these stories the unease 
arises from the fact that 
there is something exploit- 
ative about the suicides, 
murders, foetuses, abuse and 
incest - at least one of 
which which crops up in 
every story, as if the 
demands of the short 

BEAR AND HIS 
DAUGHTER 
by Robert Stone 
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story have made him anx- 
ious to achieve much too 
quickly. 

That said. Stone appears 
to be writing from the 
heart, and it’s the heart of 
someone who has suffered, 
both in the wideness of his 
experiences and in his Cath- 
olic roots. 

The archetypal Stone male 
character is an alcoholic 
who is struggling against the 
odds to do some good. The 
women, like Rowan in “Bear 
& His Daughter”, seem to be 
solely destructive forces. 
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In “Misere”. librarian 
Mary Urqubart and her col- 
league collect foetuses from 
abortion clinics and take 
them to reluctant or venal 
priests for blessing. But the 
motivation of the frightful 
Mary Urquhart for taking 
part in this grisly business 
is that, after her own chil- 
dren were drowned by fall- 
ing through ice, she felt 
compelled to take up this 
task. 

This is a story so deter- 
minedly unpleasant that it 
could only be justified if it 
were artistically believable. 
It isn’t. 

“Helping”, in which Elliot, 
an alcoholic therapist work- 
ing with Vietnam veterans, 

goes spectacularly off the 
rails, is a fine story, but 
again Stone overcooks it. 
This is the curse of O. 
Henry, more usually visited 
upon sophomores. 

Bear and His Daughter has 
some good moments, as 
when Smart the poet, a sort 
of western Dylan Thomas, is 
thrown out of a casino. The 
dialogue is particularly 
sharp, frill of understanding 
of everyday American life. 

But again we are assailed 
with the facile when his 
daughter shoots him In the 
course of an erotic and drug- 
crazed evening. Dirty real- 
ism is dogged by the unreal- 
istic idea that those who 
don’t live by the rules will 
be destroyed, and Stone, in 
these stories at least, is an 
exponent of this type of 
romanticism, so different 
from Richard Ford or Ray- 
mond Carver. 

Justin Cartwright 


H istory belongs to 
those who win its 
arguments. For 
example: British 
national pride throws a bril- 
liant light on Wellington’s 
triumph at Waterloo; but 
that very brightness plunges 
into shadow the repressive 
laws, poverty, civil unrest 
and brutal policing that, at 
the same time, protected the 
upper classes' privileges. 
Every Briton knows about 
Waterloo, but few remember 
what happened afterwards, 
including such infamies as 
the murderous sabre-charge 
that ended a working-mens’ 
political rally in Manchester, 
and the consequent Six Acts 
inhibiting freedom of assem- 
bly and the press. 

Yet throughout that harsh 
period there were opposition 
forces in Britain, ranging 

from the Whigs in parlia- 
ment to the Radical move- 
ment in the country. The 
two great men whose biogra- 
phies are recounted here - 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
and William Cobbett - were 
leading players In those 
respective spheres. 

Sheridan should be, but is 
not, remembered for his par- 
liamentary eloquence and 
the consistency and probity 
of his political principles, 
instead his fame rests on 
three plays he wrote as a 
young man. The Rivals. The 
School for Scandal and The 
Critic, which remain in the 
canon for their ingenuity 
and wit But the chief endea- 
vour of his life was the Whig 
cause, as an ally of Charles 
James Fox and a friend of 
the Prince of Wales. 

His political career was 
dedicated to reform and the 
interests of Ireland, in whose 
service he used the only 
weapon then available to 
political opposition: oratory. 
In an age of great orators - 
Pitt and For not least among 


Men of words 
and principle 

A.C. Grayling on the lives of two 
dedicated reformers, Sheridan and Cobbett 


them - he was outstanding; 
his greatest triumph was his 
six hour speech on the 
Begums of Oude during the 
impeachment proceedings 
against Warren Hastings. 

Sheridan was always in 
debt, and often drunk; he 
was a philanderer and gam- 
bler: but because he was 
incorruptible, and because 
he had genuine charm, his 
funeral procession to West- 
minster Abbey in 1B16 drew 
a vast crowd of mourners. 
His public career began spec- 
tacularly with an elopement 
and two duels, in one of 
which he was seriously 
wounded; for much of his 
life he depended on his man- 
agement of the Drury Lane 
theatre for his income, 
which burned down one 
night as he was speaking in 
the Commons f there was a 
motion to adjourn so that he 
could hurry to the scene; but 
he opposed it); so from first 
to last his public career was 
a spectacle. Yet his child- 
hood was lonely and 
neglected, and his only 
inheritance from his actor 
father and writer mother 
was a way with words. 

In recounting Sheridan's 
history Fintan O'Toole 
insists on two themes: Sheri- 
dan's support, sometimes 
actually treasonable, for 
Irish interests against 
England: and his instinctive 
use of spoken language as an 
ambiguous instrument of 
power and subversion. Sheri- 


dan undoubtedly had a ten- 
derness for Ireland, which he 
never visited after the age of 
eight. He had only the brief- 
est experience of office, too 
brief to remedy much in the 
wrongs of either England or 
Ireland; but he used his ora- 
tory to keep the hopes of 
Irish independence alive, 
and was regarded there as a 
hero. 

A TRAITOR’S KISS 

by Fintan O’Toole 

Crania Books £20. 512 pages 

WILLIAM COBBETT: 
ENGLISHMAN 

by Anthony Burton 

Aurum Press £13.95, 275 pages 


There is no anomaly in 
Sheridan’s loyalty to the 
Prince of Wales. They were 
both ban uiveurs. and Sheri- 
dan believed, as did most 
Whigs, that when the Prince 
mounted the throne he 
would summon them to 
office. In the event, the 
Prince showed that he knew 
which side his bread was 
buttered and kept the Tories 
in office throughout his 
Regency and kingship: his 
opposition had been to his 
father, not his father’s politi- 
cal order. The breach 
between Sheridan and the 
Prince came who: the latter, 
when first made Regent, 
showed that he would do 
nothing for Catholic emanci- 




pation. By that time Sheri- 
dan was already estranged 
from the rest of the Whigs; 
he had failed to Inherit Fox’s 
mantle as leader, and the 
movement had split; the 
onset of the Regency was the 
eclipse of his political hopes. 

OToole's account of Sheri- 
dan is perceptive, specula- 
tive and subtle. Anthony 
Burton’s account of Cobbett 
is, somewhat like its subject 
bluff and plain. There is 
little attempt at analysis 
here. But subtlety and Cob- 
bett do not in any case go 
naturally together. Cobbett 
was a fiercely independent 
journalist a bludgeoner and 
grizzly bear in style, incapa- 
ble of compromise and 
wholly unfitted to party poli- 
tics. He always said what be 
thought, without minding 
one jot about consistency. 

After military service, in 
which he gained distinction 
as a non-commissioned offi- 
cer, Cobbett attempted to 
expose corruption in the 
army - but wisely decamped 
when it became evident that 
the attempt would fail. He 
went first to France, and 
then to America. There 
American support for the 
French in the revolutionary 
wars stirred his patriotism, 
and he began his journalistic 
career with pamphlets and 
the "Peter Porcupine” 
letters. These made him 
famous, and a Tory govern- 
ment at home received him 
with open arms when he 




returned. But he rejected its 
attempt to annexe him as a 
spokesman, and founded his 
independent Cobbett's 
Weekly Political Register 
where he adopted the radical 
side in politics, and attack- 
ing abuses, repression, tyr- 
anny and corruption in lan- 
guage of unparalleled 
simplicity and fbrcefulness. . 

The Register's popularity 
owed itself to the accessible 
rumbustlousness of its 
approach, but as contempo- 
raries on both sides of the 
political divide noted, it 
never posed a serious danger 
to any ministry because it 
was too partisan, too bluster- 
ing, and too inconsistent. 
Nevertheless, it got Cobbett 
into trouble; as had hap- 
pened in America, he was 
successfully sued for libel 
several times, defended him- 
self in court with great inep- 
titude, and lost much money 
by it. His . long-standing 
desire to become an MP was 
satisfied at last in 1832. just 
three years before his death. 

Burton gives an unvar- 
nished and largely unreflec- 
tive record of Cobbett’s life 
and times, rather suitable to 
the character of Cobbett 
hims elf, fa one respect it Is a 
disappointment: Cobbett's 
Rural Rides are a literary' 
and historical classic, consti- 
tuting a remarkable, observa- 
tion of England as viewed by 
an unusual and robust mind 
- but Burton does not 
accompany Cobbett on those 
rides, and an opportunity to 
whet readers’, appetites -for. 
the originals is lost. But on 
the whole Burton has Cob-’ 
bett right: he was a ruddy- , 
cheeked table-thumper., 
whose mind fay on the sur- 
face of his opinions, which .- 
he could never resist giving, 
and who fa his writings and 
personality is highly chared 
teristic of the turbulent ~ 
times he lived through.' 
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As embarrassment of riches: detail from Isabella and The Pot of Basil’. 1887. by Wffiam Holman Hunt, from the Laing Gallery, 


pY’l'be question is: -how 
many points will 
: I - Michelle score for 
^tlVTheT Sheffield Forg- 
ers when rfhe comes up 
against ; Taaraz The Rene- 
gade ajad Kisha The star- 
burst? . ■ r ’• ■ *. 

- What Michelle has to do Is 
skate Tjcuiid these two icicle 
thingies (acidly, given that 
. jbaqgjng down 
bu^^c^^'W. out of the ice 
rtpfr Arena in 

JWanch^ie^^they' )oc& more 
like sf^jgna^gfan Icicles. 


ctaueSf painted CTeam). while 
Taafaz- and- Kisha try to 
knock -her over -with a long 
sausage thingy, . which 
revolves, round a . central 
spiqdle and is knowruvari- 
ously as a propeller and a 
xofor blade. The answer -Is 
that Michelle gets round.the 
trafljc . cones 10 times, with 
only one spectacular prat- 
falL 

This means ’ she qualifies 
tojbe interviewed by pre- 
senter Dani Behr (pro- 
nounced “Danny. Bare" pre- 
sumably . a reference to her’ 
outfit). : To be honest, it 
seems virtually impossible, 
for anyone in Ice Warriors 
(pronounced “ice War 
Years”) not to be inter-, 
viewed by. Ms Behr who. 


Television/ Christopher Dunkley 

Playing on 
thin ice 


having obviously been 
selected for her brains, is 
just brimming over with fas- 
-rinating questions. “Well. 
. Michelle” --she says, “one 
hundred credits there, you 
happy with that?" And then, 
throwing caution, to the 
. winds and immersing herself 
in the technicalities: “Do 
you have to time thepropel- 
ler or just go hit?" 

Some will say that Ice 
Warriors, which makes its 
first appearance this evening 
at 6.1S on ITV, is merely 
Gladiators on ice. and it is 
true that it is taking over 
the Gladiators slot, and is 
produced by people - 
Andrew Norgate and Nigel 
Lythgoe among them - who 
produced Gladiators. But the 
evidence from previewing 
just one episode suggests 
that its antecedents are 
more complicated and. inter- 
esting than that. It's A 


THE RIO TINTO 
DAVID WATT 
MEMORIAL PRIZE 

f - |.-lus prize is a tribute to a man 
_L widely regarded as one of the 
XJK’s outstanding writers, thinkers 
and polixi^^L commentators. . ; : ..... 

It : was introduced in 1988 , . 
Tolloiing the tra^c and uti^inely 
• death of David . Watt, to com-: 
.memorato work. : 

•; !]p 6 . be' eligible, entries must 
have beeir published during 1 997 ': 
jcpL English lajigtiage. newspapers or 
must, m the opiiiion 
panel, have made, an 
Ifpuist^f^ towards 

itfiec greater " tmderstan<fing and 
' of -national ; or. inter- 
issues.,, 

v Memoijal Prize, 
is premised, 
by Rip 
entries should 


Knockout was one of the 
most successful television 
series ever, having begun in 
Britain in 1966. given, birth’ 
to its international version 
Jeux Sans Frontxeres in 1967. 
and reached a pinnacle of 
embarrassment and public- 
ity when Prince Andrew' and 
Fergie, Prince Edward and 
Princess Anne made fools of 
themselves in a special royal 
edition in 1987. 

I ce Warriors owes quite 
a bit to It's A Knockout. 
Once again the contest 
is between teams from 
two cities (Sheffield's oppo- 
nents today are “Notting- 
ham Venom"):- Once aga in , 
real sports are ignored in 
favour of contrived events 
such as Sausage And Traffic 
Cones, “Stretch" which is a 
tug-of-war between two con- 
testants tied back to back 
with giant rubber bands, and 
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Provincial treasure 

Our current cultural climate is put to shame by this show which harks 
back to an age of public-spirited philanthropy, writes William Packer 


I t. is not often that one leaves a 
Splendid exhibition in a state of 
anger, but Art Treasures of 
England, the Royal Academy's 
latest and truly sensational offer- 
ing, certainly does file trick. And any 
politician who ventures into it should 
leave with a deep sense of shame. 

For here we have a choice trawl 
through the riches held in England’s 
civic and university collections outside 
London, from Penzance to Peterbor- 
ough, Carlisle to Canterbury. All are 
founded upon the private enthusiasm 
and benefaction, public-spirited philan- 
thropy and local pride of the last two 
or three centuries. And by some mir- 
acle they have survived into our own 
enlightened times, loved and visited by 
the few, taken-for-granted at large, 
often an embarrassment to the local 
councils and university courts in 
whose charge they are and, for all the 
pieties of politicians, universally 
starved of cash. 

They survive on a wing and a prayer. 
The funding for thw exhibition alone 
would supply the exhibition budgets of 
a dozen of these provincial collections 
for a year. As for purchases, but for 
such private bodies as the National Art 
Collections Fund and the Contempo- 
rary Art Society, and the ad hoc alloca- 
tions of the Lottery, there would be 
none. 

And this has been going on - a slow 
attrition under successive administra- 
tions, for there is clearly a political 
pairing in pMii«Hnigw — for at least the 
past 40 years. We now have a govern- 
ment that in opposition was committed 
to the principle of free access to this 
patrimony, but in office is having sec- 
ond thoughts; that believes computers 
and CD- Roms more useful to museums 
than purchases, roofs and curators; and 
has already raided the arts-funds of the 
lottery to grub votes in the name of 
health and education, as fhnn gfi our 


museums and galleries, our art and 
culture, were not integral to the social 
fabric, in its health and education. 
Peter Manrielson trots off to Disney- 
land to find out how to fill his Dome. 
Was he ever in a museum In his life? 

So here is this opportune celebration, 
filling the Academy with some 400 
paintings, sculptures, drawings and 
water-colours, that lead us through 
European art from the early renais- 
sance and Simone Martini to more or 
less the present by way of Grunewald, 
Bellini and El Greco. Poussin. Rem- 
brandt van Goyen, Canaletto and 
Tiepolo, Goya and Turner, Monet and 
Degas, Gauguin and Picasso. 


B ritish art inevitably pre- 
dominates, especially the 
Victorian and Edwardian, 
times when worthy aider- 
men would come up to Lon- 
don fm 1 the Academy show to make 
their purchase for the year. The exhibi- 
tion is none the worse for that, and the 
great Gallery HI, hung dense and high 
almost as it would have been 100 years 
ago, is full of famous things: Yeames's 
“And when did you last see your 
Father?" (from the Walker, Liverpool); 
Millais’ “Blind Girl" (Birmingham); 
Lewis’s “Bey’s Garden” (the Harris. 
Preston); Frith’s “Railway Station" and 
Luke Fildes 1 magnificent, pathetic 
queue for “Admission to a Casual 
Ward" (both from the Royal Holloway 
College, E gham) 

It is also inevitable that the larger 
collections should figure the more 
prominently - Birmingham. Manches- 
ter, the Walker, university collections 
such as the Ashmolean, the Fitzwil- 
liaxn, the Whitworth, and the Barber. 
Yet even the smallest gallery, or the 
farthest-flung, may offer the greatest 
treat Our only publicly-held George de 
la Tour, for example, that rarest of 
painters, is from Stockton-on-Tees 


(Preston Hall) - it arrives next week 
from the recent Paris retrospective. 
Bedford has as fine a collection of Brit- 
ish water-colours as any (Cecil Hig- 
gins). of which Rowlandson’s crowded 
“Fencing Academy” and Downman’s 
delicious widow, “Mrs Croad”, are 
prime examples. Bournemouth has 
Albert Moore's spectacular “Midsum- 
mer”, with its three indolent, orange- 
draped figures (the Russell-Cotes), 
Exeter has Frith's irresistible “Fair 
Toxophilites” (the Royal Albert). 

Contemporary work is represented 
rather thinly, but with buying now all 
but ruled out, the gesture is perhaps 
enough - Paolozzi, Moore and Freud. 
Bacon, Hilton. Gilbert & George, Tony 
Cragg. and a huge Richard Deacon in 
the courtyard. 

But any such show is impossible to 
summarise. All I can do is to end with 
just an arbitrary indication of what 
struck me in particular - Hals's calm 
and beautiful young woman (Ferens. 
Hull); Goya's profound delicacy in his 
portrait of a friend. Melendez Valdes 
(the Bowes, Barnard Castle); Baron 
Gras's wistful “Mme Bruyere" (Bristol); 
Vernet's hectic shipwreck (the 
Haworth. Accrington); an early, unfin- 
ished Canaletto of the Grand Canal 
(Ferens); the newly-restored van Jans- 
sens “Peace and Plenty” (Wolverhamp- 
ton); Bassano's “Adoration of the 
Magi" (the Barber. Birmingham); 
young Sirs Schwa be by Augustus John 
(Hull University): a fine head or hair by 
von Menzel (Fitzwilliam). 

I could go on for ever, but I won’t Go 
and see it for yourselves, leave as 
astonished, gratified and dismayed as I, 
and support your local gallery hereaf- 
ter. 

Art Treasures of England - the 
regional collections: The Royal Acad- 
emy. Piccadilly Wi, until April 13: 
sponsored by Peterborough United FC. 
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“Porcupine”, in which the 
contestants attempt to throw 
huge plastic fried eggs into 
the back of one of those ice 
rink polishing machines 
which the “Peanuts” strip 
has taught us to call a Zam- 
boni. Once again, there is a 
preposterously portentous 
commentary which pretends 
that as with all-in wrestling, 
all this pantomime nonsense 
is absolutely serious. 

But it is clear that the 
inspiration for Ice Warriors 
did not come solely from 
Gladiators and It’s A Knock- 
out. On the .contrary, its 
influences seem almost end- 
lessly eclectic. One of the 
characters. Schnapps, a 
squat humanoid with the 
face of a geriatric bulldog, 
could have stepped out of 
either Maurice Sendak’s The 
Wild Things or the dive bar 
at the end of the universe in 
Star Wars. The eth06 of the 
entire event is set by one of 
those doomy voice-overs, 
which explains the origin of 
Ice Warriors in the survival 
of mankind, beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, in some 
future ice age. The leader 
who emerges is the Ice Mas- 
ter, who speaks in a voice 
that reminds you of Brian 
Blessed in Jbm Jones. 

It is almost impossible to 
imagine this show coining 
into being without the influ- 
ence of Tolkein’s The Lord 
Of The Rings, which was 
crucial in the development 
of the world of computer 
games. Among the Ice Mas- 
ter’s sidekicks is Krell The 
Tormentor, who wears a 
freemason's apron, a scarlet 
cloak, a Viking helmet and 
metal skulls on his shoul- 
ders. His colleague, Tyron 
The Deceiver, wears a blue 
cloak, black gauntlets, black 
parachute harness and scar- 
let underpants over black 
tights, reminding ns of that 
other breeding ground for 
the fantasy figures of the 
millennium; the super 
heroes from the supercom- 
ics. 

The plastic body armour 
brings to mind the world of 
street games, especially 
skate boarding and roller 
blading; and the predomi- 
nance of pursuit games, with | 
contestants being violently 
thrown aside, makes you 
think of the mediocre but 
influential 1975 movie, Rol- 
lerball. The future survival 
scenario puts you in mind of 
a more recent film. Water- 
world , which posits a fixture 
where the ice caps have 
melted; and the- remaining 
members of the human race . 
live on boats or artificial 
islands and compete 
viciously for the few goods 
1 left in the world. 

And. will Ice Warriors 
work? Will Dani in her 
patchwork leather mini. 
Sbaik The Avenger and Rax 
The Destroyer pull in eight 
million and more viewers, 
despite the simultaneous 
attractions of Noel’s House 
Party on BBCl? Maybe, but 
while putting this sort of 
event on ice may seem, ini- 
tially, like a way of adding 
speed and sophistication, it 
actually limits what you can 
da Gladiators had a much 
more varied array of games, 
and the novelty of ice may 
wear off pretty quickly. 


Sensationalism 
hits the streets 

Contemporary is king at Art 98, 
writes Antony Thomcroft 


T his is the weekend 
in which to over- 
come your doubts 
and go out and buy 
a work of art Dealers have 
still not recovered from- the . 
1990. recession and will be 
prepared to bargain over 
price. And as for choice, in 
London, at least, rarely has 
so much contemporary and 
modern art been assembled 
for inspection. 

The main attraction is Art 
98, at the Business Design 
Centre in Islington. Now in 
its 10th year, it has finally 
I established itself as the main 
market place far modern art 
It has global ambitions, but 
for the moment is happy to 
cash in on the notoriety of 
Young British Artists, who, 
having conquered the world. 

, have finally overcome the 
prejudices of British coHec- 
1 tars. 

, The few big London gal- 
leries that sell mainly 
abroad, such as Waddington, 
Anthony D’Oftay and Lisson, 
are absent from Art 98. but 
everyone else who matters is 
on parade - from White 
Cube to Agnews, taking in 
Bernard Jacobson, Marl- 
borough, Victoria Miro, 
Crane Kalman, Jason & 
Rhodes, Purdy Hicks and 
over 80 more. There is also a 
first appearance for Chris 
Evans' gallery. Well Hung. 

With such a spread of deal- 
ers there is room for virtu- 
ally, every artistic persua- 
sion, from Ben Nicholson 
and Matthew Smith tucked 
away on Agnews to recent 
graduates still looking for a 
dealer, who have been gath- 
ered up by the Contempo- 
rary Arts Society and given 
space on the upper floor. 

Of particular interest wDl 
be the demand for the Sensa- 
tion artists who, after their 
recent airing at the Royal 
Academy, can expect some 
price appreciation. White 
Cube has a Damien Hirst, 
spin painting for £35,000. 
plus VAT, a big jump on last 
year, although an irredeem- 
ably coarse drawing by 
Tracey Emin is yours for 
£1,500. New exhibitor Victo- 
ria Miro is offering those 
Chapman Brothers sculp- 
tures of female trolls witix 
penises growing out of their 
hair, which are strangely 
arresting; and there are 
offerings from Marc Quinn. 
Gavin Turk, Mona Hatcrum 
and more. 

Demand for art is growing, 
so dealers are daring to dis- 
play more cutting-edge art 
But anyone who wants a 
decorative painting, a nude 
by Ken Howard perhaps, or 
a still life by Mary Fedden. 
or a landscape by John Won- 
nacott will be well satisfied 
in Islington. 

But the contemporary is 
king The first thing you see 
sums up the ambitions of the 
fair: Antony GonnJey’s 
maquette for the Angel of 
the North, the gigantic 


sculpture over 60ft high, 
which win shortly be com- 
pleted on file Al at Gates- 
head. This one is sold, but 
Jopling can get you another 
for £140,000. 

After the challenging work 
of the current avant-garde 
you rise to the established 
modems. In its graphics gal- 
lery. Marlborough is concen- 
trating on Lucian Freud, 
with etchings priced 
between £3,500 and £16,000. 
On its main stand there is 
the most expensive item at 
the fair, a Frank Auerbach 
for £200,000, alongside a 
Kitaj, priced at £125,000. and 
a £50.000 Paula Rego. At 
Flowers East there is a rivet- 
ting perspective painting by 
Patrick Hughes, which, far 
£20,000, follows you round 
the room: plus John BeHany, 
Terry Frost. Nicola Hicks. 
Peter Howson, and all the 
usual suspects. 


D ealers have 
brought such 
paintings to Art 
98 because they 
make sales there. Last year 
works of art valued at £5m 
were on offer and research 
suggests that sales worth 
£2.5 were made to the record 
40,000 visitors. Painting still 
dominates, with plenty of 
photo-realism and works by 
artists such as Alex Katz, 
currently showing at the 
Saatcbi gallery, and Jack 
Vettriano. whose art is 
rooted in popular culture in 
the movies. In contrast, 
there are few videos, and 
nothing by Turner Prize win- 
ner Gillian Wearing. The Art 
Establishment may love 
them but the public does not 
buy them; and the fair is, 
above all, a market place. 

Art 98 has finally found its 
voice, or rather its eye. and 
should surprise and delight 
anyone with the slightest 
interest in contemporary art. 

Anyone with more immov- 
able conservative taste, and 
a more constricted wallet, 
might feel at home at White- 
ley’s in Bayswater, where 
Michael Roosen is holding 
his third Tag Sale. This is an 
American concept where 
dealers clear out their sur- 
plus stock by offering it at a 
discount of at least 50 per 
cent Last year the h igh e st 
price paid was £2^00 for a 
painting originally valued at 
£6,400, and the lowest was 
£15. reduced from £85. Prints 
abound among the 3.000 
works but if you are looking 
for decoration rather t h a n 
high art, this could be the 
place. 


ARTS 

ROWLAND HILOER PPRI & 
Anthony Flemming untit 30 Jan. 
Duncan CampOefl, 15 Thackeray St,, 
WB. 01 71-837 BBSS 



legs With Red Haft by Howard Morgan on the Agnews stand 


If your taste is even more 
traditional, but refined, 
there is the World of Draw- 
ings and Watercolours open- 
ing next Wednesday (until 
Sunday) at the Dorchester in 
Park Lane. This Is a very 
Fuglish event with a mainly 
middle-aged, middle-class cli- 
entele keeping alive the 
great national collecting tra- 
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dltion of the watercolour. 
Although most of the major 
artists of the early-lflth cen- 
tury will be represented with 
landscapes and seascapes, 
the organisers are also keen 
to prove that watercolours 
and drawings of the highest 
quality were still being cre- 
ated in the more vigorous 
20th century. 
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A lthough the elation of 
returning to a 

splendidly 
refurbished War 
Memorial Opera 
House was sore to deflate as the 
San Francisco Opera settled back 
into the season’s routine, it 
would have been hard to predict 
how low it would go. The 
company's artistic disarray 
surfaced most conspicuously In 
the Tory production on which it 
had pinned Its fondest 
late-season hopes. The 
long-awaited Colin Graham 
staging of PeU&as et MiHsande 
arrived hi a Gordian Knot of 
tangled artistic intentions that 
only one of the opera's 
executants - Its wise old man, 
Arkel - proved able to cut 
through. 

Thierry Bosquet’s storybook 
designs, realised in layer upon 
layer of painterly, voice-leeching 
scrims - including some of 
surpassing beauty - paid dutiful 
homage to the cliche about 
Pelleas as an opera with a 
terminal case of the vagues. 
Teuebrously lit by Thomas 
Munn. Bosquet's soft sets 
performed double duty by 
providing the diverting spectacle 
of flying scenery during 


In the shade of former 

Timothy Pfaff on San Francisco Opera’s disappointing 75th anniversary season 


Debussy’s problematic 
interludes. 

Against this fantasy land 
backdrop, Graham proposed a 
drama of modern-day naturalism 
whose most grievous 
miscalculation was to po rtray 
the titular couple as awkward 
victims of first teenage love. The 
pair's touching, their bashful 
recoiling from touch and glance, 
began early - too early for 
Debussy's carefully paced erotic 
plot With no dramatic arc, no 
slow, inexorable heightening of 
sexual tension, this Pelteas 
readied its tragic denouement as 
a cautionary tale about youthful 
hormones run amok. 

Further blurring an already 
mysterious relationship in 
Maeterlinck’s drama and 
Debussy's libretto, Frederica von 
Stade - in costumes aptly 
characterised as “swainpwear” - 
emerged as the spitting image of 
a middle-aged Leonie Rysanek 
(handsome enough on Its own 


terms), rather than Debussy's 
jamefiOs princess. Fixing her 
hungry attention on Simon 
Keenlyside’s strap p ing, 
bouncy-boy Pelleas, she imbued 
an already mur ky staging with 
gratuitous oedipal overtones. 

In her best current voice, von 
Stade himJgH in a consistently 
fervent, largely accurate 
performance, crowned by a 
radiant death seme. Keenlyskfe, 
whose exemplary Olivier in the 
company’s Capricdo had set high 
expectations for Us first Mtas, ■ 
looked lost in the role, 
self-consdonsly swallowing Ms 
gorgeous baritone. 

A woolly-voiced Willard White 
at least captured the seething 
Goland, in the process 
dispatching one of the only 
moments in the production when 
one forgot one was in the 
theatre. And Robert Lloyd's 
lofty, authoritative Arkel 
remained above it all, in a deeply- 
felt performance which held the 


whole production together. 

In a huapy prose translation of 
this moat poetic of scores, music 
d ir ector Donald Bumrtdew 
conducted Us first with a 
James Levtne-IIke intensity - 
but without Ms model's 
res ource* to back him up. TMs 
was a chameleon PeHias, whose 
rhythms and colours chang e d 
noticeably from performance to 
performance. Tempo 
relationships were indiscernible, 
tin playing was frequently 
untidy, and even notable 
achievements such as a searing 
Act 4 came at the price of the 

work’s king line. 

However else the company's 
75th anniv er sar y season will he 
remembered, it surely marks the 
year wmmfrigg lost control of Ms 

orchestra. It played only fitfully 
for him, rousing itself only for 
famous or fa v ou red guest 
conductors - and then only with 
mixed results. Rmmicles’s 
eccentric conducting of a 


strongly-cast revival <jf Ffgaro - 
overture at breakneck speed, Y 
turgid ensembles —placed file . ■ 
actual leadership in the capable 
hands of Bryn Terfel, making his 
company debutTerfd’s Figaro, 
sung wjfii commanding heft and 
finesse, galvanised a production 
that MI into place around his 
towering fe a enca. An grtflra 

KjichwMager*! pnmpnf y 

as CheruWno was heartening, ; - 
*00. . 

P atrick Summers, a 

company-spawned 
young conductor the 
orchestra Hkes (and . . 

now music 

dirsetordssignate of Houston 
Grand Opera), drew some, 
idiomatic playing for the revival . 

of Rossini’s OidOaumeTeU, only 
h amper ed by an inadequate cast. 
But it wasn’t nntfl Ttni 
Tetuirkanov conducted his own 
production of Eugene Onegin 
that it felt as if a real conductor 


pit. Tmpostnglyrigfat^sttwas. 



musical direction bad to 
cimq>eiisafeihrtiiequ«jmtness<rf 
his choke of a 1982 Kirov 


older. And tteenhestra had to . 
supply fiie character that the ; : - 
lead singers could not -Anthony .- 
MMadri llWlrfl Onegin was 
handsomely but abstractedly 
mt g j tor p nand yaw’s croo ning 
i«hM and. Elena Prokfna’s , 
TUtyana wen tastefully rendered 
but theatrically clueless- - 

The inadequacies of this 

Onegin were the more acutely : 
felt in tito wake of the news that 
Valery Gergiev had signed a 

contract with the Met - ringing ; 
down the curtain on the San 

Francisco-Kinnr collaborations 
that had. become the glory of the- . 
Lotfi Manso-uri regime. Gergiev’s 

final appearances an the War 
Memorial podium will be to 
conduct four of seven 


performances of Prokofiev's . 
Betrothal in a Monastery in . the 
autumn. _ ■..■ .. 

" The company is apparently 
upset that a bii -gaia-GD outfit is 
: marketing to w - grtttj d Jffiiwfe of 
stone legend ary San Rrancfcco 
Opera- broadcasts — notahly a ; 
1972 Norma with Sntiwriamnn 
peak form and &i9T7Twradotr 
cmducted bya twentysomiethuig 
Blccardo ChaSUy with on-stage 
ride debuts by CabaBA Pavarotti 
and Leona MticheB - mid one 
. can readfly-see why. Who wants 
a reminder of the exalted state of 
the company on Its 50th i: ^: 
an n iver sa ry, wheat itrlvaEfed 


Mefflttwhile.Mansmaihas 
announ ced next se ason' s 
• pr o gr a iiiB?*. fte world 

. pr e m iere of Andr6 Previn’s A. 

Streetcar. NahudDeshv. that)! . 

-Vanes s’s Norma;, the Isolde Of;-/ 

: Karen Hnfifetbdt (who in. the' ... . 

. company’s seasow-in-exilepTOved 
unable to sing a Salome she had. - 
recomposedfor her comfor t), and 
.a hew-fduract. Italian Don 'Carta . 
to replace its celebrated ftvetect 
French Don Cartas ta .the . - 
warehouse. If Hansonrl is that, 
determined to tnnrback the 
dock, one wonders why he 
doesn’t turn it back to 1972. . . 
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Daisy Beaumont, Oliver Mffbum and Callum Dixon in ‘The Day I Stood Stir 
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Theatre/ Alastair Macaulay 


Time-travel to past/present ironies 


K evin Elyot’s new play 
for the National, The 
Day I Stood Still, is 
what I guess you should 
call a well-made play. (1 write in 
the two hours that follow Us 
premiere.) 

It jumps forwards some 13 
years for Scene Two, then back 
some 25 for Scene Three: so that 
It becomes, first, a search for lost 
time, and then a study of time 
regained. 

The difference between the 
event and the recollection is fully 
shown, the ironic legacy of the 
past is richly illustrated, 
and then Elyot adds a few more 
past/present ironies for good 
measure. How neat! you think at 
the end. But also: How senti- 
mental! And even: How small- 
spirited. 

Elyot is the author of My Night 


with Reg, which made a splash in 
1994. That too featured ironic 
time-travelling over three scenes: 
that too depicted the unrequited 
homosexual love of its repressed, 
embarrassed protagonist for a 
more free-spirited man; that too 
began with talk of the dear 
departed. 

In particular, Elyot has again 
caught here the tension between 
English social comedy and pain- 
ful, unquenchable, unrecipro- 
cated, love. 

In The Day I Stood Still, 
Horace has had one moment in 
his life in which he felt hims elf to 
be happy. It was his moment of 
greatest closeness to Jerry: but 
Jerry is already dead before 
Scene One. In Scene One, a year 
or two after Jerry's death, his 
former girlfriend. Judy, visits 
Horace; in Scene Two, their son. 


Jimi, now 17 years old, visits Hor- 
ace; and, in Scene Three, we see 
at last the afternoon in which the 
moment happened, the happy 
moment that changed Horace's 
life. Is that all? we think as we 
see it; and the answer, for Hor- 
ace, is yes. He is one of the 
J. Alfred Prufrocks of life. 

But so was AJ3. Housman. It is 
hard on Kevin Elyot that Tom 
Stoppard has recently tackled 
something similar amid the sev- 
eral strands of The Invention of 
Love (new in October and playing 
at the National right now), a play 
far more audaciously crafted and 
altogether more richly textured. 
The Day I Stood Still is much 
more ‘mow” - its characters even 
talk about rimming and take 
coke - and yet its excessive neat- 
ness makes it feel more old- 
fashioned. 


Elyot likes sewing up more 
loose ends than is good. for the 
larger life of his play. It doesn’t 
help us that the rent-boy who 
arrives in Scene One turns out to 
have encountered Horace all 
those years ago; it merely encour- 
ages us to feel that the world is, 
in Elyot's view, surprisingly 
small. 

T he chair, the chain; the 
Mars bar; the duet from 
Poppea: the desire to 
caress the hair or bien- 
aimt . . . Elyot treats these and 
other gateways to the past like 
Proustian madeteines, and yet he 
stitches them like clunking 
medallions into the petit-point of 
his writing. 

The play is at its best and most 
open in its second scene, when 
Horace in middle age receives 


young Jimi. But the comedy of 
the opening scene is often too 
forced (the joke Frenchman is 
merely the most strenuous effect 
of several). And in general the 
patness of Elyot's characterisa- 
tions proves clever but constrict- 
ing. 

Ian Hickson directs with per- 
fect aplomb; the wheeling shifts 
or Mark Thompson's designs per- 
fectly catch the plays structural 
ironies. All the characters are 
splendidly played; the throttled 
“Mmra" with which Adrian Scar- 
borough, as Horace, agrees to 
take coke with Jimi is merely the 
most perfect moment of many. 
But the play’s many perfections 
do not render it large in memory. 

(In National Theatre repertory at 
the Cottesloe Theatre. South 
Bank, SKI. 0171-6334880.) 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 




empire-building 


I n the terminology of 1965 
and All That, Empire is a 
Good Thing. The Radio 4 
series, that is, not the insti- 
tution. It takes a deep breath and 
tries to jettison the fossilised atti- 
tudes - frozen in gung-ho cul- 
tural superiority, devotion to 
serving and enlightening the 
benighted, shame at colonial 
exploitation, whichever way you, 
your elders or your' juniors 
choose to look at it This analysis 
naturally includes defining the 
different components - the differ- 
ent sorts of empire, for example, 
from the early American settle- 
ments to the Asian and African 
dependencies via white domin- 
ions and India - India was 
always a special case. Geography 
and m echanic al ingenuity played 
their part long before any sense 
of destiny evolved. Buccaneers, 
dispossessed Irish and Scots 
adventurers, harassed puritans 
and Elizabethan merchants rac- 
ing for spicy food-preservatives 
all played their individual roles 
in an inchoate process. 

If tills sounds something of a 
jumble, it is; and the weakness of 
a fascinating series lies in the 
suspicion that media folk are too 
obsessed with media. The series 
began with the presenter in Bris- 
tol, physically there, quite need- 
lessly. He could have told us 
about it, this being radio and we 
being no wiser. A colleague has 
suggested that the idea of a book 
is behind this kaleidoscopic treat- 
ment, cutting from place to place 
and voice to voice; and due can 
see the glossy coffee-table prod- 
uct gleaming with pictures. 2 
blame television- and all those 
freebies so beloved of film people 
and now so rare for reasons of 
economy. Going down to Bristol, 
a city whose prosperity is based 
on slaves, tobacco and alcohol, a 
grave of sciences and dearth of 
arts (or the other way round) 
according to Dr Johnson's friend 
Savage, and still one of the most 
complacently insular and truly 
provincial towns in Britain, is an 
exotic Jaunt these days. We 
should not begrudge this to Peter 
Jay, who sounds as if he is enjoy- 
ing the whole thing hugely. He 
comes over ebulliently as a born 
radio presenter, in contrast to the 
crumpled and slightly chastened 
aura he exudes on television, 
where one immediately thinks of 



how our former, youthful ambas- 
sador _to Washington is/fallftn. - / 
Kennedy's Secret tapes was 
equally fascinating. The Cuban 
' missiles, the blockade. 7- the con- 
frontation r with the Soviet Union, 
the risk of nuclear war . We all ‘ 
know the outlines, but the agon- 
ising that went into it : raises . 
-Kennedy in our estimation. The 
hawks were pressing him to. 
invade ("A war is- coming some 
day... Will it ever be in, more 
auspicious circumstances?”). 
This dramatic recreation of the 
actual taped discussions^ (only 
Bobby Kennedy knew, apart from 
the president, that- they' were 
being recorded) interspersed with 
interviews with those Involved 
made absorbing radio. - 

lock busters . - tend , to 
crowd the small plea- 
sures (and irritations) 
off: the page,/so a quick 
acknowledgement, here of Dr 
Heinz Wolff's desert island disc of 
his. wifer .singing .yOto man-' I 
love", on one of those do-itydur- 
self records, .and oddly touching. 
Yes. that would .be . the one he 
would keep.- .he ^aid;andSue 
Lawley sounded, as if she would 
have brained' him if he had cho- 
sen anything else. Amidst, the. 
plethora of- repeats which- are 
shovelled on to Radio 4th lieu of 
coherent programming, another 
chance to hearXod& Homeward, 
Angel is welcome, and salutary. I 
had missed the story - of Chilean 
Paola, settling In a new country 
at six, and this time switched.-ofr 
after it had started. I heard of 
schoolchildren jeering, bearing 
and stoning, her; a woman 
screaming about how these for- 
eigners had a home here - and 
the kid a bicycle! And how a 
party with Chilean cooking and 
music was ended by a mob frying 
to break in until the police were 
called. I wondered where this 
squalidly fascistic country could 
be. It was. provincial ScotlancL 
Paola, like most of the series' 
subjects, is now balanced, sane 
and in a worldly sense success- 
ful. But it was extraor dinar y, to 
hear of this atrocious tittle hell- 
hole without realising that.. the 
third-world barbarism was actu- 
ally in Britain. Is this a result .of 
empire? Or did it provoke empire, 
in the first place? Perhaps we 
will be told 



Ballet/ Clement Crisp 

True to the swan princess 


A nother Swan Lake. The 
heart sinks, anticipating 
every kind of mayhem: I 
have heard of two recent 
stagings which Introduced to the 
tale such cheery ingredients as 
incest, homosexuality, and (worst 
of all) new choreography. For the 
Ballet de Nancy, a new staging 
means none of such low-jinks. 

Pierre Lacotte. director of the 
company, has a taste for conserva- 
tion and an archaeologist’s desire 
to rediscover the dance past. I have 
reported upon several of his re- 
creations of long-lost 19th-century 
ballets - they include such forgot- 
ten delights as Marco Spada and 
L'Omfyre which held our great- 
grandparents enthralled - and last 
weekend saw his restoration of 
Swan Lake. This might be less 
note-worthy were it not for the fact 
that most of the stagings on offer 
round the world are such misera- 
ble frauds, replete with tedious 
innovations (designed to make 
them, in Covent Garden’s misbe- 
gotten phrase, “relevant and excit- 
ing for today's audiences”) and 
misrepresented dance. 

Laco tie’s staging is in the main 
decently traditional, respecting 
much of the Petipa/Ivanov version. 
He has gone so for as to try to 
simulate the designs first seen in 
Petersburg in 1895, but these make 
no great impression - we need a 


larger scale and a bigger budget 
than Nancy can offer. But the text 
is honestly evocative of the 
old ballet's procedures, and in the 
sequences of dances for the swans 
which open the fourth act, 
Lacotte’s new writing is beautiful 
in pattern, ingenious, responsive to 
Tchaikovsky’s melancholy. 

It is, indeed, the best thing about 
the staging, for it reveals a 
disciplined corps de ballet, 
and Lacotte's inventions pass 
beyond staid ballet-master 
evolutions to become something 
eloquent and sympathetic to the 
style of this great dance tragedy. 
The staging is, in sum, of worth, 
and how fortunate the company is 
in having the local symphony 
orchestra under Jerome Kalten- 
bach to play for these initial 
performances. 

H ere, in a regional centre, 
is a balletic masterpiece 
in honourable shape. Of 
course, it is not what 
the Kirov might show us. and I 
would query certain aspects of pro- 
duction, but the spirit of the piece 
is not betrayed. Nancy's public 
sees Suxm Lake and not some fool- 
ish and neurotic misrepresenta- 
tion. 

There remains the central ques- 
tion of the central interpretations. 
The 19th-century classics depended 


upon the motive force of a balle- 
rina to bring them to triumph. 
There are, as Heaven and my shat- 
tered sensibilities know, few 
enough dancers today able to mus- 
ter the technical distinction and 
the temperamental grace to make 
sense of Odette/Odile. 

The Ballet de Nancy offered ns 
Marine Castel in the double role on 
Friday night Castel is young, profi- 
cient, but the elegiac nature of the 
doomed swan-princess is not yet 
within her range, and her portrait 
looked dutiful and somehow in 
emotional low-spirits (which may 
be Odette's problem, but not quite 
in this way). Her Odile was 
naughty rather than wicked. Some 
of this loss of power may be owed 
to the foot that Audrey Fedotov, 
the former Boishoy danseur who is 
her partner, had been injured and 
the replacement Siegfried, Kare 
Lands! vuori from the Finnish Bal- 
let, was too palely Nordic in man- 
ner (as in looks) to make much 
impression. 

The staging is, nonetheless, wel- 
come: a blow for truth in the cor- 
rupt and mendacious world of bal- 
letic revivals. The company, with 
its strong female corps, will learn 
much from it, and a new public 
will see what Swan Lake really is: 
a lyric drama of vast horizons and 
not a psychiatrist's couch for inso- 
lent and inept producers. 



Kare Landsivuori and Marine Caste! in Pierre Lacotte's re stor ation of *5 &m Luka' 
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OUTDOORS 


Motoring 


Korean horse (power) 
for courses 

Stuart Marshall considers vehicles from Ssangyong and Daewoo 




S sangyong four-wheel 
drives have been sold 
In Britain for nearly 
three years. The 
product, is not at all bad, but 
the name is odd. For anyone 
over 50, it has Goon Show 
overtones. On a chunky on- 
off reader, Ssangyong some- 
how lacks the resonance of 
i-flnd Hover or Jeep. 

Daewoo is another strange 
Korean name but do not 
smDe; its innovative cradJe- 
to-grave motoring package is 
starting to change the way 
cars are sold to retail buyers. 
And soon, Ssangyongs could 
be rebadged because Daewoo 
is taking control of the com- 
pany. 

Their product lines are a 
perfect fit Ssangyong makes 
4 x4s, vans and a large lux- 
ury saloon closely based on 
the last E-class Mercedes- 
Benz. Daewoo's main prod- 
ucts are the Lanos, Nubira 
and Leganza family cars. 
The Ssangyong on-off read- 
ers neatly fill the gap in the 
Daewoo line-up, just as the 


Land Rovers and Range 
Rovers did to BMW's when It 
acquired Rover. 

Ssangyong's first exports 
were 5-door Musso 4x4 
estates, which are pitched 
mainly against the Land 
Rover Discovery, Mitsubishi 
Shogun and Jeep Grand 
Cherokee. More recently 
arrived is the Korando, a 
5-door with similar mechani- 
cals to the Musso but more 
difficult to classify. It is too 
big and burly to compete 
head-on with rashion 4 x 4s 
like the Honda CRY, Suzuki 
Vitara or Toyota RAV4 and 
is really seen at its best as 
an off-roader. 

But first the Musso. 

Two of the four models 
have a 2.9-litre, 5-cylinder 
diesel engine designed by 
Mercedes-Benz, with which 
Ssangyong has close links, 
but built in Korea. The 
cheapest Musso S has a pet- 
rol 2.3-litre, 4-cylinder engine 
and the flagship GX220, a 
3.2-litre. 6-cylinder engine, 
also Mercedes-Benz-designed 


but Ssangyong-built. 

All but the GX220 have a 
5-speed manual gearbox with 
a rather sticky shift Auto- 
matic transmission is an 
expensive optional extra on 
the Musso GSE diesel and 
Korando 2.3 petrol, standard 

Do not 
expect a 
four-wheel 
driven estate 
to go like a 
sports saloon 

on the GX220. Until late last 
year, the Musso diesels 
lacked a turbocharger. With 
only 98 horsepower, their 
performance was most 
kindly described as leisurely. 

Although they took long 
enough to reach 70mph 
(113kph) to try the impa- 
tient, they then cruised qui- 
etly. Hilly roads demanded a 


lot of gear shifting but the 
engine was never raucous 
and one felt it would last for 
ever. 

Only the posh GX220 has 
full-time four-wheel drive. 
The other Mussos and 
Korandos are rear-wheel 
driven on the road. If you 
need high-range four-wheel 
drive, you merely turn a 
knob. For serious off-road 
driving, you must stop, 
declutch and turn the knob 
again to engage low range 
four-wheel drive. 

Best in class acceleration 
is claimed for the 220 horse- 
power GX220, though if you 
exploit its performance too 
enthusiastically the fuel bills 
will be large. It is a curious 
cross between a road-going 
estate and an off-roader. It 
rides buoyantly along farm 
and forest tracks at speeds 
which would have a normal 
car pleading for mercy, but 
it feels rather cumbersome 
on narrow lanes. The hefty 
thump when a wheel drops 
into a pothole reminds you 
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The Korando GLS ZJHO goes well off-road . . . but its r»on- turbocharged diesel engine makes it dun on-road 


that this is. after all, a 
vehicle meant to tackle 
rough terrain. It is just as 
good at that as much cruder 
off-roaders. 

If you do not expect a mas- 
sive. four-wheel-driven 
estate with a huge, flat- 
floored cargo space to go like 
a sports saloon, the newly 
turbocharged and inter- 
cooled diesel Musso is the 


better bet. Obviously, the 
turbo-diesel cannot match 
the GX220 automatic's get 
up and go, but a close to 
30m pg ( 9. 41/1 00km) average 
fuel consumption compared 
with I8.6mpg 1 15.21/ 100km) 
will be kinder on the pocket 
and environment. Prices 
range from £16.615 (Musso S) 
to £25.615 for the GX22G. 

Ssangyong's Korando is a 
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fficotiana sytwestris, the only tobacco plant to have performed well last summer, and (right* Gaura Bndhehneri grows Kka a weed and flowers elegantly from late July onwards 
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Gartwi PtaU« Library 


Gardening 


Now is the time to choose 
this year's blind dates 

Seed-sowing begins in a few weeks. Robin Lane Fox suggests a mix of experiments and old friends 

- . - ... j . I n F .nmntimoc nmno +n hp a TTlIctfll 


he. crocuses have 
I - already jumped the gun 
and come into flower. 

' ■ ' . Everything is ahead of 
itself . in the warm win- 
ter, exbept for the soil which is iso 
wet ibere is no point yet in doing 
much to it Bewildered by the early 
flowers; rmr hying nonetheless to 
thhilCfOrward and lay the neces- 
^ry: piansrforthis year'sseed-sow- 
&ig~^tnch,:in some, eases, will .need 
vriflun tbe next two dr 
®ree'?oree^- ' ' • ' " • “ v ' : . 

-Last year ; -added - the . ultimate 

. taaaa]^i l tprthe- many my garden 
haS seaiLin the past seven years. I 
was^me df .thpse who found they 
could no longer grow good, white- 
SowHod . Tobacco plants. UsuaBy. 
they lDok wonderful in strategic 
pfaces -bti in 1997 they developed a 
powdary mildew and refused to 
dey^op, Sf - condition we first 
Iriam^ tm dry. weather. ~ . 

,31/ then turned out to have 
atta^s^ -a -mndi wida: constitu- 
ffl^S?5ui± to. Ije. a recognised prob* 
teca^rthich 'advisers at. Wisley did 
sot knowhow toncntaln. The sum- 
mer-was a washout for many lov- 
eis^ scented Mcotiana.. My only 
spogesges . were jrith the stronger, 
tafl sylyesfris variety which has 
tesn^pal clusters of long, drooping 
: flowers, :-, j:-; - 

Ihis year,- anyone whose flowers 
suffered -from : this" condition are 
adrised nbt- to repeat .the expari- 
-ment- In the eama place. I have 
. (fe^ded-topromote one of my equal 
favourites; ' V enidium : Zulu Prince; 
It ihas-: nq «qenl ' and needs to be . 
d^^he^^ lf it:is DOt' to fade out 
t^dma^Septepiber: Otiaenvise, it -is 
big white. 

daisy ilbwers which have the most 


fascinating, large, dark middles. 
Anyone can grow it, especially on 
poor soil, but it is not often stocked 
in garden centres. To find it, and 
so much else, you have to send 
away. 

My sending away Is limited to 
two excellent sources which offer 
more than we could all grow in a 
lifetime. Recent converts to garden- 
ing may heed to be reminded that 
they must order now the cata- 
logues from Thompson and Morgan 
of Poplar Lane, Ipswich, IP8 3BU 
(01478-688588; fax 01364-654300) and 
Chfltern Seeds, Bortree Stile, 
U1 vers ton, Cumbria LA 12 7PB 
(01229-581137; fax 01229^84549). My 
seed-sowing of annuals draws on 
these firms in slightly different 
ways. 

- Thompson and Morgan carries 
many good colour photographs 
which encourage ns to try some- 
• thing new or particular in a known 
famil y, i trust it for the latest sen- 
sations, whereas Chfltem has an 
even wider range and even-more of 
the odd and hardly known variet- 
ies" from the far corners of the 
world. Most of its annuals grow 
simply and ever; year I find it 
great fim to try a few of the newly 
packeted Chfltem numbers as spec- 
ulations, backing them up with the 
breeders’ best sortedby T. and M. 

This year, I am trusting Thomp- 
son and Morgan for its confident 
write-up of the 'new Sweet Williams 
which flower in the same year they 
are sown and can, therefore, be 
enjoyed in high to late summer by 
Anyone who forgot to sow the old 
varieties last June. I have tried a 
few mixtures- before, with mixed 
success, but am willing to agree 
that the new ones really do make 


the grade in half the time and 
change the way we garden. 

I have already discovered that 
the new ranges of sunflowers are a 
welcome and essential change. The 
best of them make quite a busby 
plant up to 4ft or 5ft and come in 
colours often easier than the con- 
ventional yellows. Any of the selec- 
tions with dark mahogany and red- 
dish flowers are excellent and I am 
learning to use them as late centre- 
pieces in mixed beds where the 
shrub roses have gone over by 
early July. 

Any of the 
selections of 
sunflowers 
with dark 
mahogany 
and reddish 
flowers are 
excellent 

This year, I am also reverting to 
old friends. Clarkia has long been a 
childr en’s favourite, but Thompson 
and Morgan is offering a remark- 
able new form which has dark red 
flowers among silvery leaves at a 
much lower height I cannot resist 
this variation on my former school- 
boy gardening. 

I am also returning to the Pot 
Marigold, not because it is one of 
the few flowers Sir Roy Strang will 
allow into his garden but because 
people in my village grow It so 
easily and enjoyed it so much in 


the recent hot summers. Most of 
the Calendulas have orange flow- 
ers, but I like the freshness of the 
green leaves that accompany them 
and think they look vibrant, not 
strident, if they are seen against 
grass that is not mown too 
often. 

The old Pot Marigold has been 
turned into a double flower and 
often surrendered its shape to the 
breeders, but Chiltern still lists the 
old thing, along with lemon-yellow 
varieties in separate packets. 

The tall white Cosmos Purity 
continues to be a mainstay for me, 
along with any nasturtiums which 
have the ability to trail Last year, 
we bad a tremendous display of 
Nasturtium Whirlybird in mixed 
colours in the wiDdow boxes 
against the golden-coloured stone 
of my Oxford college. 

If you are wondering what to 
choose for a flat or office window, 
remember this variety, which trails 
dutifully over the edge of a box and 
flowers profusely so long as it is 
regularly watered. We have never 
bad a better show. 

These choices are old friends. 
Nowadays, I always add the fash- 
ionable white Gaura which grows 
like a weed from an early sowing 
and flowers so elegantly from late 
July onwards. By then, individual 
plants are being pushed at us at £3 
each, but your own plants from 
seed will be just as good and. in 
quantity, can be worked into any 
mixed planting where they will 
flop around in the front to middle 
row and hide a multitude of mud- 
dles in the later season. 

They may need to hide my exper- 
iments, most of which are blind 
dates from the Chiltern list and 


sometimes prove to be a mistake. 

This year, I am confident about a 
very small toadflax. Liliana brous- 
sonetii. because it is the lemon- 
yellow one that many of us have 
seen in Spain by the roadside and 
is only a few inches high. If I lived 
in California, I might be wary of 
Madia Elegans, which the list 
describes as liking shade, develop- 
ing leaves which smell of tropical 
fruit and showing yellow flowers 
with a brown ring throughout the 
s umm er. 

1 also like the sound of Morican- 
dia Ramburli, which is said to 
flower all summer with loose 
bunches of up to 40 “large and 
lovely" purple flowers. I will keep 
it away from the vivid Papaver 
glaucum with its red flowers like a 
tulip on long hairy stems, which I 
well remember in a dry position in 
Iran. 

Now Iranian conditions have 
reached the Cotswolds, it may well 
be an excellent bet. If not, there are 
dozens of annual bets you can 
place instead, especially in the 
Phacelia family, where one is 
called Miami Mist. Or Schizopeta- 
lcm walkerl. which Chiltern praises 
in the highest terms as an annual 
from Chile with pure white flowers 
and a delicious scent of almonds. 

Now is the time to be active and 
comb through these lists for order- 
ing before the end of the month. 
an d to sow, in some cases, in gen- 
tle heat before March- Ever more of 
us enjoy pots, ornamental terra- 
cotta and movable plantings. 
There, above all, the early birds 
avoid the worm of monotony, 
because many of these annuals are 
excellent in pots if regularly 
watered. 


strange machine. Priced 
between £15.995 fLS 2.9D) 
and £17,955 (GLS 2.3). it is 
more comfortable to ride in 
and cheaper than most of 
the competing short wheel- 
base lifestyle 4 x 4s, but it 
remains a worker at heart 
For its cylinder capacity, the 
□on-turbocharged 2.9-litre. 
5-cylinder diesel has a mea- 
gre output. One might rea- 


sonably expert u to pull like 
a big truck engine at low 
speeds, but it does not. The 
engine, however, is muted 
below 4,000 t?ih and radio lis- 
tening Is easy at vomph 
U13kph>. 

In good bands, it is a capa- 
ble performer off-road, but it 
would be a much better 
vehicle ail round with the 
turbocharged engine. 


Cycling 

Two 

wheels 

good 

James Morgan finds a bike that 
meets his commuting criteria 

T his newspaper can stop off to visit friends 

recently printed a on the way home, purchase 
reader's letter speciality items on the spur 

which asked for a of the moment for a 


T his newspaper 

recently printed a 
reader's letter 
which asked for a 
cycling column to balance 
the items on motoring. We 
are glad to oblige. 

The serious urban cyclist 
has had to confront two 
unfortunate, contradictory 
trends over the past 20 
years. At one time the main 
requirements for those who 
commuted by bicycle were a 
steady, reliable machine - 
armed with a Stnrmey- 
Archer three-speed gear - a 
waterproof jacket and an old 
pair of trousers. 

Then there came the 
fashion for drop-handle-bar 
racers. The number or 
accidents rose sharply and 
troubles abounded: the 
advent of derailieur gears 
meant oily fingers in the 
office as users often bad to 
remount the cogs in the 
event of mishaps. And those 
mishaps were Frequent: 
narrow-gauge rims and thin 
tyres meant buckled wheels 
and punctures. 

The 1980s saw the rise or 
the mountain bike, now 
known as the all-terrain 
bike (ATB). Wheels widened, 
tyres, and prices, ballooned. 
And suddenly the bike 
commuter became obsessed 
with the idea of being able 
to mount kerbs, and even 
other vehicles. 

The flashy array of 
accessories led to the 
possibility of paying £8,000 
for a machine, an absurdity 
in London, where 100 bikes 
may be stolen ever; day. 

The average cyclist was 
confronted with the clash of 
two entirely different 
concepts: a Tour de France 
machine on the one hand or 
Tour de Grand Canyon on 
the other. 

While the former had 
highlighted problems of 
fragility and maintenance, 
the latter took the cyclist 
further from the real world. 
Already, by the 1980s, 
substantial numbers of bike 
commuters had forsaken 
standard garb for maillots 
jaunes and tight pants. 

Snch gear became 
essential with the advent of 
the ATB because of the 
curious trend to 
mudguard-free machines. 
Doing without a front 
mudguard is bad enough: in 
winter it means icy shins 
and nrined shoes. But the 
lack of a back guard leads to 
perhaps the single most 
unattractive sight in urban 
commuting today - the 
filth; black streak down 
the spine from neck to 
saddle. If you have no 
mudguard, you have to don 
ridiculous clothing just to 
go shopping when it has 
been raining. 

This development 
undercuts some of the most 
important reasons for 
commuting by bicycle. The 
mode offers a tremendous 
degree of flexibility. One 


can stop off to visit friends 
on the way home, purchase 
speciality' items on the spur 
of the moment for a 
midweek dinner and 
consume an aperitif at an 
attractive bar. 

It is Inconceivable that 
any of these minor sorties 
could be undertaken by a 
bedraggled stoat clad in a 
mud-stained football shirt 
and a cut-off pair of dancer’s 
tights. Motcombs Wine Bar 
and Harrods food ball would 
be out of the question. 

The ideal bike, therefore, 
lies between the forces 
which dominate the bike 
market today. In that 
narrow range I have usually 
plumped for an extremely 
cheap machine. But all my 
choices had the same 
problems. The only bit that 
wouldn't rust in the first 
shower was the frame, 
which was apparently made 
of lead. The main virtue was 
tbat such a machine was 
never stolen. 

Finding something that 

The bike 
commuter 
became 
obsessed with 
being able to 
mount kerbs 

would get one to work with 
reasonable speed and 
comfort and remain in one's 
hands long enough to pay 
for itself is the main 
challenge facing the urban 
cyclist today. Security can 
be improved through the 
purchase of expensive locks, 
bnt then again, what is the 
point of dropping off at 
one's favoured delicatessen 
if it involves time- 
consuming precautions? 

I have now found a 
machine that fulfils most of 
one’s requirements. The 
Real from Halfords is priced 
at one penny under £200 
which is the maximum 
sensible limit for a 
commuter bike. 

Its light alloy frame (and 
mudguards) make it a joy to 
ride and the cotterless crank 
is as smooth as a turbine. It 
has knocked five minutes off 
a 45-minute journey while 
drawing forth no sweat, as 
they say. Most Important, 
the Real comes in a version 
with a four-speed hub gear 
change which seems as 
reliable as anything 
supplied by Messrs Sturmey 
and Archer. 

The two-zone London 
commuter will find it pays 
for itself in three months. It 
is a little elegant for my 
tastes, but at least it can be 
left in front of Harrods 
without upsetting the 
commissionaire. 

■ James Morgan is 
economics correspondent. 
BBC World Sendee. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Where is the 
tiger’s roar 
for Chinese 
new year? 

Nicholas Lander laments the lack of top 
quality Chinese restaurants in the UK 


L ast October a fire 
closed the Yang: 
Sing in Manches- 
ter, one of the fin- 
est Chinese restau- 
rants in the UK. In many 
ways it typified the very best 
and worst of its genre: ter- 
rific dim sum. fragrantly 
steamed, spanking-fresh fish 
and lots of specials of the 
day disclosed only to regular 
customers. The service was 
often brusque but customers 
kept coming back. It was the 
food that mattered. 

The Yang Sing will re- 
open in April in Charlotte 
Street, but this event seems 
to me to symbolise the cur- 
rent state of Chinese restau- 
rants and cooking in this 
country. On the eve of the 
Year of the Tiger it would be 
a pleasure to recommend 
any number of top Chinese 
restaurants in the UK but 
sadly they do not exist. 

Chinese food in Britain 
finds itself in the same posi- 
tion as French cooking, that 
other historically great 
national cuisine. While 
France has been overshad- 
owed in popularity by 
regional Italian, new wave 
Spanish or C-al-Ital cooking, 
the same fate has overtaken 
Chinese cooking. 

Today many restaurant 
goers find the stronger, more 
direct flavours of Thai, 
Malaysian and Vietnamese 
cooking, not to mention 
dishes from that nebulous 
region the Pacific Rim, more 
exciting. 

Harden's London Restau- 


rant Guide, for example, lists 
many more Japanese restau- 
rants. which only began to 
□ourish in the UK a decade 
ago. than Chinese, which 
first opened in Britain 
roughly 100 years ago. 

Even in France and China 
the future does not look all 
that promising for these dis- 
tinguished cuisines. The 
youth of Beijing, Hong Kong 
and Paris are being seduced 
by the doubtful charms of 
the pizza and the ham- 

I would have 
loved to have 
eaten at the 
Szechuan 
Garden in 
Beijing 

burger. 

Perhaps this is inevitable, 
as no nation has been as pas- 
sionate about food for so 
long as the Chinese. 

The country's earliest 
cookery book with measure- 
ments was written by Mrs 
Wu of Zhejiang province in 
the Song dynasty (10th to 
12th century AD); its most 
revered gourmet book is by 
Yuan Mei, a poet writing in 
the 18th century - long 
before the first Parisian 
brasserie opened its doors. 
As far back as 1415 China 
attacked what is now Sri 
F-anka to ensure a sufficient 
supply of sea slugs or 


cucumbers, even today 
prized as a delicacy because 
of the supposed benefits to 
male virility. 

Yet the principles of Chi- 
nese cooking — the emphasis 
on freshness (hence the fish 
tanks just by the restaurant 
door), on rich robust fla- 
vours that are never oily, 
and on economy in the 
kitchen - are timeless. The 
cuisine’s use of the poultry, 
vegetables and fish we are 
encouraged to eat regularly 
make it ideally suited to the 
present day. 

I have had several memo- 
rable meals in Hong Kong: 
at Sun Tung Lok. where I 
ate and survived sea slugs; 
at the dinner where a Chi- 
nese friend talked of the 
pleasures of eating owl or of 
drooling over a steaming 
bowl of almond soup from a 
street vendor on the Kow- 
loon side of the Star Ferry 
terminal and at the Hunan 
Garden restaurant 

I long to eat the Cantonese 
food at the Crystal Jade. 
Singapore, and like many I 
am entranced by the fra- 
grance of Szechuan cooking, 
considered the most refined 
Chinese food. 1 would dearly 
love to have eaten at the 
Sichuan Restaurant in Bei- 
jing. in its heyday, when the 
regular haun t of Deng Xiao- 
ping. himself a Sichuan ese. 

Yet I find most Chinese 
restaurants in London disap- 
pointing. This cannot be 
because of the lack of the 
right ingredients. Hustling 
your way through the Loon 
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Fung or Loon Moon super- 
markets in Gerrard Street, 
with a copy of the indispens- 
able Bruce Cost’s Foods from 
the Far East ( Century , 
£15.99), you can find every 
utensil and every ingredient, 
including the freshest bok 
choy now grown in' abun- 
dance by farmers in Kent 
and Cambridgeshire. The 
Wing Yip supermarkets in 
Croydon, Surrey, north-west 
London and outside Bir- 
mingham (which boasts 
25.000 different fines) are any 
curious chef s Aladdin's 
cave. 

London does have several 
exciting Chinese restaurants 
notably the Royal China in 
Queensway. W2, particularly 


for dim sum and, almost 
directly opposite, the Manda- 
rin Kitchen for seafood. Har- 
bour City. Poon’s, Golden 
Harvest and especially Fung 
Shing are my favourites 
around Chinatown and I 
have eaten well at Imperial 
City. EC3; Mao Tai. SW6; 
Jenny Lo's Chop House. 
SWl, and the renascent Ken 
Lo’s Memories of China. 
SWl. But there are not 
enough places such as these 
and, I am afraid, the fault 
lies with r e sta urateurs. 

Firstly, there has been 
nothing innovative for far 
too long. Today, London's 
Chinatown looks dowdy. In 
the 1970s, Chinese restau- 
rants were given a com- 


pletely new image by Mr 
Chow in Knightsbridge and 
then by Poon’s. Covent Gar- 
den, with its open kitchen, 
flashing woks and great 
sense of theatre. 

This was continued during 
the 1980s by the emergence 
of the ultra-modern, ultra- 
cool Zen chain before it 
expanded too quickly and 
standards fell. 

Secondly, no Chinese indi- 
vidual since the late Ken- 
neth Lo has come, forward to 
carry the hanner for Chine se 
food in the UK. Instead we 
have had to rely on the peri- 
patetic Ken Horn, born in 
Chicago of Chinese parents, 
to convert us to the charms 
of the wok. There is no high 


profile figure in the UK pro- 
moting Chinese food, doing 
what Madhur Jaffrey.Vat- 
cbarin Bhumichitr or Rick 
Stein have done so success- 
fully for Indian, Thai and 
British cooking respectively. 

Yan-Klt So, Britain's most 
respected writer on Chinese 
food, was not too optimistic 
about an immediate 
improvement. She . says: 
“The cultural differences 
between the Chinese and 
European palates are too 
great Most Chinese restau- 
rateurs here do not believe 
that the majority of their 
customers will appreciate or 
pay for that vital, intan- 
gible ingredient of the 
finest Chinese cooking, what 


I call "wok fragrance'." 

I disagree. This attitude 
and approach underestimate . 
the rapidly developing, 
increasingly curious British 
palate and the absence of top 
quality Chinese restaurants 
is a major lacuna in Lon- 
don's culinary repertoire. A 
recent Min tel report showed 
that the value of the Chinese 
'restaurant sector in the UK 
has declined by 11 per cent 
in real terms over the past 
five years, an indication that 
restaurant goers have been 
finding . more excitement 
elsewhere. 

Perhaps the Tiger wlU roar 
and rouse London's Chinese 
restaurateurs to’ better 
things. 1 certainly hope so. 
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ife may be tough for 
British exporters but 
it is wonderful for 
I importers of bur- 
gundy. They not only have 
the super-snazzy 1996 vin- 
tage to offer at the moment 
but. thanks to the strong 
pound, they can sell it profit- 
ably at much the same 
prices as last year - indeed 
at virtually the same prices 
as the 1990s. 

Like the 1995s. the 1996s 
are looking very impressive 
at this early stage In their 
life - but they are quite dif- 
ferent. Whereas the small 
crop of 1995 produced con- 
centrated but highly vari- 
able wines, the large. 


Wine/ Jancis Robinson 


’96 burgundies ripe for picking 


healthy crop of 1996 (which 
resulted not from dilution 
but from a near-perfect flow- 
ering of the vine in June) 
has yielded exceptionally 
bright, crisp, almost brisk 
wines with excellent bal- 
ance. They are not hefty but 
most escape the cardinal sin 
of leanness. 

If the 1995s are chubby, 
curvaceous little things like 
Baby Spice, then the 1996s 


are more sinewy, more Posh 
Spice. Most burgundy lovers 
favour one style or the cither 
(even if the closest they have 
come to a Spice simile is a 
vanilla tasting note). Those 
still hankering after volup- 
tuous, “old-fashioned” bur- 
gundy will probably prefer 
1995. Those who love deli- 
cacy, transparency and the 
bracing effect of fine tannins 
and fruity acidity should 
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buy as much 1996 as they 
can get their hands on. 

The last consecutive pair 
of fine vintages for both reds 
and whites was 1989 and 
1990, but winemaking, and 
even vine-growing, skills 
have increased far more 
than prices in Burgundy 
since then. 

At this stage most of the 
1996 whites, many already 
bottled, are almost painfully 
young, with that same 
streak of seering acidity that 
makes less complicated 
French whites from this vin- 
tage so delicious. This vin- 
tage salts Cbablis much bet- 
ter than 1995 did. 

The 1996 reds are even 
more consistent. Admittedly, 
many of the 200-plus wines I 
tasted last week were sam- 
ples drawn from barrel and 
shipped over to London, 
while those I sampled in cel- 
lars last June were even 
more embryonic, but the 
remarkable feature is the 
low incidence of duds. Most 
reds have an exceptionally 
bright colour with relatively 
noticeable acidity and tan- 
nin levels but sufficient fruit 
to support it. 

It seemed to me that there 
were good wines to be found 
at all price levels, the major 
variant being their cellaring 
potential. Many wines are 
available in such small 
quantities that 1 have chosen 
to recommend producers 
who seem to be on a roll 
with this vintage rather than 
individual wines. 

The most fought-over 


names are omitted, as are 
those who (sensibly) release 
their wines once they are in 
bottle. Try C&B for DRC 
1995s, Cave Cru ClasSe of 
London SE1 and La Vigne- 
ronne of London SW7 for 
Dominique Laurent. M&V 
for Lafon. Farr Vintners erf 
London SWl and L&S for 
Verget and Leroy and a wide 
range of merchants, espe- 
cially JAW. for Domaine 
Leflaive. (See end of text for 
key to initials - all prices 
are per dozen bottles exclu- 
ding duty. VAT and deliv- 
ery). 

Comte ArmandL We always 
knew Canadian Pascal Mar- 
chand could make big wines. 
This vintage proves he has 
mastered sumptuous texture 
too. Pommard Cl os des Epe- 
neaux worth M&V’s £275. 
L&S. 

Arnoux. Excellent Vosne-Ro- 
man&e, especially Suchots at 
£475 Mon. Lay too. 

Denis Bachelet. Utterly reli- 
able and a lovely Vieilles 
Vignes Gevrey-Chambertin 
for 178 M&V. 

Jean-Mare BoiJlot Reds the 
better bet. deliciously sweet 
and supple but with sub- 
stance underneath, from a 
Volnay Ronceret £195 Bib. 
Also Gdh. Rae. L&S. 

Lacjen Boillot I wrote "gor- 
geous” about both the Nuits. 
Pruliers £200 and the Vol- 
nay. Angles £175 at Bib. Also 
Mon. 

Chandon de BriaUles. Sin- 
ewy but impressive white 
Pernand £153 HHC right up 
to a delicious Corton-Bres- 


sandes £258 HHC. BBR, 
L&S, Mon, Tan too. 

Gerard Chary. Won d erfully 
substantial but, unlike an 
increasing proportion, arche- 
typafly burgundian Puligny- 
Montrachets. Lovely 
Charmes £156 M&V. Also 
Mon. 

Robert Chevillon. Great 
range of Nuits-St-Georges 
JE13&-E198 J&a Fair prices. 
Darriot-Perrta. Increasingly 
fine reds and, especially, 
their best whites from a 
young couple in Monthelie. 
Lay and GC. 

Drouhin-Laroze. A domaine 
that suddenly seems to have 
got the hang of things, espe- 
cially with a Bonnes Mares 
£306 HHC. 

Rend Engel. More inspiring 
than in 1995. Intense and 
spicy Cl os de Vougeot £360 
M&V. £354 Tan. 
Jean-Philippe Ficbet Meur- 
sa ults incr easing ly reminis- 
cent of his relative Coche- 
Dury (Le Meix sous le 
Chateau at £156. M&V is the 
business). Very serious regu- 
lar Bourgogne Blanc for £78 
M&V. Also Ball, Gdh. 
Girard-VolloL Reds with lots 
or lift. M&V. Mon. 

Anne Gros. The 1995s were 
exceptionally good; 1996s not 
tasted. Lay. 

Ann e-Franco is Gros. A 
Vosne Romance Maiziferes 
£163 HHC from Anne's 
cousin was particularly suc- 
cessful 

Henri Goyard. Good M&con- 
Vir€ from Domaine de Roally 
£85 Bib. J&B. 

Francois Jobard. Refined, 


longterm Meursaults up to 
£295 Bib. Rae. 

Lamarche. Much-improved 
sole owners of La Grande 
Rue (Bib, Gdh. Rae £570), the 
grand cru between Romafiee 
Conti and La T&che, no less. 
Also Lay who may have the 
Grands Echezeaux which 
was delicious last June. . 
Denis Mortet Lovely white 
and reds, including a Gev- 
rey, £165 Bib, one could gulp 
down immediately. Gdh, 
L&S. Rae, Tan too. 

Prudhon. Good value white 
St A ub ins £87-£l05 Bib and 
J&B. Reds a bit rustic 
Michel Pranier. Lightish but 
appealingly pure. A good 
old-vine white Auxey-Du- 
resses at £108 and a stun- 
ningly honest Volnay Cail- 
lerets £168 J&B. Also Tan. 
Rion. Rather like Comte 
Armand, the winemaking is 
showing a gentler hand. 
Nuits St Georges Grandes 
Vignes is sumptuous, £175 
M&V. 

Emmanuel Rouget. The 
Henri Jayer touch, lesser 
wines showing better than 
grander ones last week. Bib's 
Nuits-St Georges both fleshy 
and flashy for £240. Rae. 

Eric de Suremain. Lovely 
Monthelies at £129-£153 J&B. 
Tollot-Beaut. As successful 
this year as last, from a 
delightfully meaty Bour- 
gogne Blanc £78 to a 
throughly promising Corton 
Bressandes for “only" £273 
at J&B. Also Bib, Gdh, 
OWL. Rae. Tan. 

One more compelling argu- 
ment for buying some 1996 


burgundy Is that heat during 
the 1997^ harvest is likely “to 
result in much less consist- 
ent, Iks ageworthy wines. 

' These -are just some of 
those making 1996 burgundy 
offers (although expect an 
offer : from most traditional 
merchant?,/ and Oddbins, 
over the next few months). 

■ Key: BaZ - Ballantynes of 
Cambridge 0144&774840; Ben - 
Bennetts Fine Wines of Chip- 
ping Cdmpden 01386-840392; 
Bib Bzbendum of London 
NW1 0171 722 5577; C&B — 
Carney & Barrow of London 
ECl 0171-251 4051; GC - Gel- 
sum. Castle, of Castle Douglas 
01556-503012 and . London 
SWl: Gdh - Coedhuis & Co 
of London SW8 0171-793 7900; 
HHC - Haynes Hanson & 
Clark of London SWl 
0171-250 0102 and Stow-dn- 
the-Wold J&B - Justerini & 
Brooks of London SWl 
0171-493 8721 and Edinburgh: 
JAW - John Armit Wines of 
London Wll 0171-727 6846; 
Lay - Laytons of London 
NW1 0171 388 4567; L&S - . 
Lee & Sandeman of London 
SW10. W8 and SW13 0171-376 
4767; Mon - Montrachet of 
London SE1 0171-928 1990; 
M& V - Morris & Verdin 
(M& V) of London ■ SE1 
0171-357 8S6&; OWL - O W 
Loeb of London SE1 0171-928 
7750; Rae - Raeburn Fine 
Wines of Edinburgh 
0131-3431159; RR - Robert 
Rolls of London ECl 0171-248 

8382; Tan - Tanners -of 
Shrewsbury 01743-234500. ..... 


Appetisers 


Eggs and Bacon 


A combination of bacon (the 
food) and Bacon (the artist) 
is on offer to visitors to 
London. The Athenaeum 
hotel is organising an art treasures 
package until mid-April to coincide 
with the Art Treasures of England 
exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
Piccadilly. Among works on display 
will be those by Francis Bacon, 
Stanley Spencer and Millais. Priced at 
£180 per room per night, based on two 
sharing, the Athenaeum’s package 
will include an English breakfast 
afternoon tea and entry tickets to the 
exhibition. Tel: 0171-499 3464; US toll 
freer. 1-800 335 3300. Jill James 

■ Those who still see some merit in 
mature and occasionally old wine 


(they do exist one hopes) should look 
into the Interesting Wine Club. A 
joining fee of £10 and a subscription 
of £22 (£36 per couple) provides 
substantial discounts on Riedel 
glasses, newsletters and access to a 
fascinating schedule of tastings and 
dinners around London. Example: a 
first growth 1967 claret dinner for 
just £48. Farther details are available 
from Mike Armitage on 0171-272 2457. 

Jancis Robinson 

■ Chef Carmine Giuliani of the 
Hotel Spleudido, in Portofioo, and his 
brigade will be cooking at The 
Dorchester Bar. Park Lane, London, 
from February 11 to 21. Working 
alongside Willi Eisener, The 
Dorchester’s executive chef, Giuliani 


will offer some of his favourite dishes. 
Stand by for Ligurian ravioli with a 
vegetable and herb stuffing and 
walnut sauce or baked fillets of sea 
bass with pinenuts and black olives. 

For reservations call 0171-629 8888. 
No details on prices yet but the bar 
will be open for lunch and dinner 
seven days a week. JJ 

■ Next month sees a truffle week at 
The Connaught Carlos Place, London 

Wi, with special lunch and dinner 
menus (£75 a head) from the 9th to 
the 15th. 

There will also be a series of 
informal lectures and presentations 
from the Febeyre family of Perigord 
on the famous delicacy. For more ;• 
details call 0171-199 7070. - JJ 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Oil and vinegar are two of the most exciting weapons in the chefs armoury. Hugo Arnold and George Dorgan report 

^ Perfumed 


Treasure 
trove to 


the palate 


B alsamic vinegar dress- 
ing. balsamic with 
calf's liver, balsamic 
on grilled vegetables. 
In the UK today we 
are even advised to sprinkle bal- 
samic oh cut strawberries - deli- 
cious but have we all gone bal- 
samic crazy? 

This highly prized vinegar 
from Modena, in northern Italy, 
has one curious aspect to it. The 
Itali an s do not use it much. Nor 
do the Spanish, French or Portu- 
guese. Indeed Britain is almost 
isolated in Europe in its passion 
for this dark, intriguing liquor. 

Britain's wholesale conversion 
has a number of downsides. It 
largely ignores wine vinegars, 
shunning the delights of the Orle- 
ans method, forgetting about the 
rush treasure trove of sherry vin- 
egars and aged wine vinegars. 
Scant regard is paid to delicate 
Japanese rice vinegars, or darker 
Chinese rice vinegars, and there 
is little truck with cider vinegar 
- popular in the US - or perry 
vinegar (its counterpart made 
from pears). Britons also miss 
out on delicate fruit and herb 
vinegars. 

Where a decade ago you might 
have proffered a present of home- 
made raspberry vinegar, today it 
is balsamic. Or is it? 

“There are really two balsam- 
ics, the industrial and tradi- 
tional,'' says Charles Carey, of 
The Oil Merchant, importers of 
oils , and vinegars among other 
things. “The rules - as with most 
Italian food production - are 
very strict and the traditional 
balsamic is aged over time in a 
series of wooden . casks, often in 
the lofts of family houses dotted 
about Modena in northern Italy. 

Its apotheosis comes in the 
■Trsdizionale’ label which can 
only be used on vinegar at least 
25 years old and approved by the 
Consorzio. The industrial, on the 
other hand, is normally made up 
of white wine vinegar, the cooked 
must of Trebbiano grapes and 
some aged balsamic.” 

And what do we eat in this 
country? Sadly, a great deal of 
the balsamfcs which fall into the 
industrial category. 

By way of contrast, Carey took 
me through a vertical tasting of 
his La Veccbia Dispensa range. 
Deep, rounded and full-flavoured, 
they were complex and increas- 
ingly interesting as they got 
older. So was the price tag which, 
for Carey’s range, starts with an 
acceptable three-year-old indus- 
trial balsamic, Alls Gold Top, at 
£<L57 for 50cl, and rises to £65.90 
for 20-year-old La Veccbia. In bal- 
sam! cs you get what you pay for. 

So it is with wine vinegars, the 
difference being that they are 


just as interesting and a fraction 
of the price. "‘Obsession with bal- 
samic has certainly overshad- 
owed some of the delights of wine 
vinegars." says Patricia Michel- 
son, of La Fromagerie. a north 
London delicatessen. 

The complex and rounded fla- 
vours of a good white, red or 
sherry wine vinegar are just as 
rewarding ” she says. The latter 
is a particular favourite with 
duck, but I'm also keen on a wal- 
nut vinegar from Domaine des 
Terres Rouges which is perfect 
with an endive salad and does 
not have any of the cloying qual- 
ity some dislike about walnut 
oil.” 

Classic sauces, such as beurre 
bltmc. draw their flavour from 
the shallots, vinegar and butter, 
which means the vinegar plays 
an important role. Buying non- 

‘Handled in the 
correct way a 
malt can match 
vinegar from 
every other 
source* 

descript vinegar from the super- 
market shelves is not going to 
assist in making a superb sauce. 

A tasting of some of the mass 
market brands yielded squirms of 
acidic discomfort from my family 
in dire contrast to some of the 
specialist brands which had us 
wanting more. 

Bill Grierson has made vinegar 
for most of his working life, in 
his case malt vinegar for Sarsons, 
but as he points out, malt vine- 
gar can have just as complex and 
multi-layered a taste as wine vin- 
egar. 

“Our brewing tradition has dic- 
tated that the origins of our vine- 
gar are in beer, but that all the 
elements that go to make wine 
vinegar are present in malt vine- 
gar.” 

So why is malt vinegar gener- 
ally so awful? 

“Tradition is to blame again.” 
he says. The company uses it 
mainly for pickling vegetables. In 
order to ensure that the pickles 
remain satisfactory it is neces- 
sary to obtain the correct preser- 
vation index - In layman's terms, 
the sum of the levels of acidity 
and salt in the solution. 

As we stood in the enormous 
sheds of m a scerating malt vine- 
gar vats, the aromas were sur- 
prisingly soft and mellow, yeasty 
and complex. “Handled in the 
correct way a malt vinegar can 
match vinegar from every other 



Accountants don't Eke vinegar the extra time needed to turn it into something special costs money 


source." he says, "but if all you 
want to do is sprinkle it on chips, 
most of the subtlety will be lost. 

“The other culprits are accoun- 
tants. Accountants don't like vin- 
egar much, it just sits there and 
the extra time that is needed to 
turn it into something special 
costs money." 

Fast gaining in popularity 
among chefs is sherry vinegar. 

Distinctively sherry in taste, 
the ageing process is similar to 
that for balsamic - the solera 
method being used in both cases. 
At a horizontal tasting of 15 
sherry vinegars in Andalucia 
what impressed me was the 
diversity. For me the Valdespino 
15-year-old was. the star of the 
tasting and a fraction of the price 
of a more fashionable balsamic. 

Single grape-variety wine vine- 
gars have become more popular 
over the last few years but it can 
be difficult to identify the source 
grape. Some of the Cabernet Sau- 


vignon vinegars I have tasted 
could just as easily have come 
from Merlot or Syrab. One of vin- 
egar’s attractions is that it takes 
on a life and character of its own. 
One of my favourite vinegars is 
Forum, a Cabernet Sauvignon 
vinegar from Spain aged in chest- 
nut and oak. Producers Puig and 
Roca are rather secretive about 
their production methods but tbe 
vinegar is certainly worth seek- 
ing out for its rich, almost black- 
currant, flavour. 

There was a time when the 
best wine vinegar was supposed 
to come from Orleans in France. 
The Orleans method involves 
combining wine with vinegar in 
oak casks. 

Pietro Pesce of Danmar, 
importers of top quality Italian 
products, spends part of his time 
trying to convert customers from 
balsamic. “It is so rarely the real 
thing .” he argues, “and there is 
so much more to be got from 


good wine vinegar. We sell Leon- 
ardo Spadoni vinegar into Salis- 
bury's special selection and. 
although It has been a slow pro- 
cess, our customer base, both 
among the public and chefs, has 
grown steadily." 

Retailing at £23.76 for 500ml, 
this vinegar has a deep, almost 
sherry-like quality. Delicate and 
refined, it is a bargain. 

Oriental supermarkets are use- 
ful hunting grounds if a delicate 
vinegar is required. Japanese rice 
vinegar (made from rice wine) is 
more usually used in flavouring 
rice in sushi but its clean, ele- 
gant, soft and rounded flavour 
makes it an ideal alternative in 
dressings- The Chinese versions 
tend to be sharper. 

■ Information: The Oil Merchant 
0181-740 1335. 

■ La Fromagerie 0777-359 7440. 

U Danmar 0800-137064. 

HJL 


perfection 


R estaurant menus are 
awash with flavoured 
oils. In the past, 
supermarket and 
delicatessen shelves might have 
included a bandful of extra 
virgin olive oils - now they are 
groaning under tbe weight of 
dozens. 

Basil and son dried tomato oils 
have become common in the UK 
and chefs wonder how they ever 
got by without them. New 
favourites include lemon, 
orange, tangerine, wild 
mushroom, truffle and 
herb-infused oils, as well as 
walnut, hazelnut, almond, 
pistachio and roasted pumpkin 
seed. 

Aside from the basic tastes of 
sweet, salt, sour and bitter, most 
“flavours” are produced by 
aromatic compounds which are 
highly soluble in oil. Oils make 
an excellent medium for getting 
flavours into a dish, as well as 
preserving flavours for a long 
time, but as heat destroys these 
volatile aromas, chefs are 
increasingly using flavoured oils 
after cooking to dress a dish. 

Herb, truffle and mushroom 
are infused in oil to dissolve 
their flavours. To make herb 
oils, quickly blanch the herbs, 
drain and whiz in a blender with 
a mildly-flavoured olive oil. then 
either allow the herbs to settle 
or strain them off. For 
mushroom oils you can simply 
soak dried mushrooms in oil and 
allow a few weeks for the 
flavours to come through. 

Citrus fruits, however, are 
pressed along with olives. The 
oils can be made at home by 
gently heating oil with the zest 
and allowing it to infuse over 
time. But there is a point to 
buying prepared oils as they 
often come from regions famous 
for the products which flavour 
them - wild mushroom oils from 
Italy or France, basil oil from 
Liguria, citrus oils from 
southern Europe. 

Using flavoured oils is a lot 
like painting, so think about 
flavours which either 
complement or contrast a dish. 
Choose a mushroom oil to drizzle 
over risotto, truffle oil on top of 
flageolet beans, walnut oil with 
a salad of chicken livers, 
hazelnut oil with smoked salmon 
and basil oil with mashed 
potatoes. 

Chef Bruno Loubet has been 
writing a second tome. His 
enthusiasm for Indian flavours 
surprised readers of his first 
book and he favours a 
home-made curry oil which can 
be used to flavour fish, meat, 
game, vegetables - and makes 
excellent roast potatoes. 

Loubet also makes shellfish oil 
- ideally with lobster shells, but 
you can use lan guns tines or 
crabs as well as shells from 
uncooked prawns. 

Roast the shells gently in a bit 
of vegetable oil with fennel/ 
seeds, orange zest, tomato paste, 
saffron, ginger, until well 
coloured, then add olive oil and 
crush well. Leave unrefrigerated 
for 24 hours well-sealed, then 
crash, strain and use or store in 
the refrigerator. 


This oil gives a lovely orange 
colour to grilled or steamed fish, 
can be used as a dressing with 
lime juice and also makes a good 
mayonnaise for seafood salads. 

Giorgio Locatelli. of Zaflerano. 
in Belgravia, uses lots of 
flavoured oils and. al though be 
makes most himself, he has an 
endless supply of creative ideas 
for using them: sun dried tomato 
oil on top of Sicilian capo an a ta 
of aubergine and courgettes: 
pan-fried sardines on a bed of 
salad with tomato and black 
olives and a red wine vinaigrette 
made with lots of basil oil: 
carpaccio on a bed of rocket, 
finished with white truffle oil, 
parmesan and gratings of sea 
salt and pepper: and an inspired 
salad made up of layers of carta 
di rrmsica. the sheet -music thin 
Sardinian bread, layered with 
pecorino and a rocket salad with 
pears, dressed with a walnut oil 
vinaigrette and served with 
walnut bread. 

From Paolo C annas, chef at 
Diverso on Piccadilly, conies this 
really intriguing idea for a 
home-made oil. flavoured by- 
steeping apples and raspberries 
in olive oil (for about 40 days, 
kept in a cool, dark place) and 
using the oil as a dressing for 
seafood - lobster, crab, clams - 
on a bed of salad leaves. Besides 
(he flavour, the raspberries give 
the oil a vibrant red colour. 

Georg Fuchs is the executive 
cher at the i jnghnin Hilton and 
hails from the Styrian region of 
Austria, where roasted pumpkin 
seed oil is a standard condiment. 

Fuchs uses it to great effect in 
a cold salad of pickled beef. It is 
also a superior dressing for 
potato salads. 

He also serves pan-roasted 
pumpkin as a base for sea trout. 

■ Suppliers: 

□ Selfridges, Oxford St, London 
Wl. Tel: 0171-629 1234. Ihe 
largest selection of flavoured oils 
in London - more than 50 - from 
all the best producers worldwide. 
It won an award from the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce for the 
largest range of Italian olive 
oils. Some unusual flavours, 
such as roasted garlic oil from 
California. Selfridges also stocks 
virtually every nut oil Including 
pistachio and macadamia. 

□ L Booth Ltd, 3 St Andrews 
Hill, London EC4. Tel: 0171-236 
5486 (Monday to Friday only). 
Basil oil, faazelnnt oil, lemon oil, 
herb oils such as thyme and dill 
oil for fish, truffle oil, cepe oil, 
pink peppercorn and rosemary. 

□ Jeroboams, 96 Holland Park 
Ave, London WU. Tel: 0171-727 
9359. Some excellent oils from 
Italy made by Toruatore - 
including Extra Pesto (very 
intense basil), Aroml e Sapor! 
(bottled with herbs and chilli - 
the sine qua non of salad oils). 
Also truffle oil, walnut 
hazelnut and almond oils. 

□ By post: The Olive Grove 
(01275-332423) Orange, 
tangerine, lemon, lime, porcini, 
truffle, Mediterranean herbs, 
basil, rosemary, oregano, garlic, 
garlic and red hot pepper. 

G.D. 


T he fore-rib of beef 
with which we cele- 
brated Christmas 
was the best I have 
ever bad from Richard Vines 
of Wild Beef (Chagford, 
Devon, tel and fax: 01647 
433433). It may even have 
been the best I have had 
from any source. Its quality 
lay in the sum total of many 
factors. 

The meat came from a 
small, pare bred South 
Devon heifer of about 27 
months. Steer is much more 
widely sold, of course, but I 
like the conformation of a 
wttibTI heifer, and the sweet 
rich "depth of its flavour. I 
always ask for heifer if possi- 
ble. Best eating of all, 
according to some formers, 

. fa -the meat of a. heifer that 
las raised her first calf - but 
that is an uhobtainable treat 
in BrrfauL until the rule 
against slaughter at over 30 
months is lifted. 

Vines tells me that he is 
now using a. North Devon 
bull on his South Devon 
herd to refine the finish .of 
his cattle. Both breeds are 
local but the : former are 
smaller, shapely and mature 
earlier, a sensible ^consider- 
ation while early slaughter 
remains a legal obligation. 

. Like Aberdeen" Angus, 
Shorthorns, Galloways and 
Hereford Blacks, North and 
South Devons are known for 
good eating. Vines does not 
rate any .one particular 
breed -over another; he 
believes native breeds, natu- 
ral rearing and feeding 

count, for more. . 

Vines’, cattle benefit from 
extensive and -varied graz- 
In&reared cm Dartmoor and . 
on summer “keep" that 
includes tHe. ’ciifffe at Sid- 
moirth,':. 'owned .. by> the 
National Trust! This choice 





My beef 


Cookery / Philippa Davenport 

about the bone ban 


of unimproved pasture, not 
just meadowlands, enables 
the browsing cattle to enjoy 
a more varied diet, nibbling 
- rushes, seed heads, wild 
flowers and bilberries, for 
example, as well as grasses. 

Another important consid- 
eration is the fact that 
Vines’ cattle are spared the 
stress often suffered by long 
journeys to the slaughter- 
house, and delays on arrival 
there. Tbe abattoir he uses is 
within 30 miles of his form. 
He takes his animals there 
in ones or twos, and only 
sets oat when he knows they 
will not have to join a queue 
of beasts awaiting attention. 

Last but not least, meat 
from Wild Beef is expertly 
butchered, well hung for 
four weeks, and delivered 
punctiliously. 

I rubbed the fat of our 
Christmas fore-rib with salt 
and roasted it on a bed com- 
prising a.few sprigs of thyme 
and a couple of garlic cloves. 

I served it simply with Its 
own thin gravy, horseradish 
grated into creme fixdehe, a 
puffy- Yorkshire pudding, 
roast parsnips, and peppery 
clumps of local organic 
watercress. Nothing flashy. 
But a meal to remember. 

In truth, I suppose our 
deep pleasure in the feast, 

our deliberately slow savour- 
ing of every monthful, was 
due in part to the knowledge 
that this was. our last sup 1 
per, so to speak. I mean the. . 
last bone-in rib I shall be 
able to cook m Britain for 
some while. 


The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture may deem otherwise 
but, like most of those whose 
tastebuds I respect, 1 firmly 
believe the nearer tbe bone 
the sweeter the meat. 

Human nature is perverse. 
I have always had a greedy 
penchant for bones but they 
seem more desirable than 
ever now that the clamp 
dawn fa under way. 

January and February are 
the ideal months for putting 
sticky-rich bony cots on the 
menu. Part of the charm of 
them lies in their gelatinous 
character and in the rich fla- 
vour of their meat; their 
cheapness is timely, too, 
when counting the cost of 
Christmas. 

T his year, alas, the nanny 
state has already denied us 
the satisfaction of baying 
comforting oxtail and mar- 
row bones. Only those who 
have invested in a freezerful 
will be able to enjoy them. 

Ham hocks, pigs trotters, 
chicken wings and lamb 
shanks are still permitted, 
thank goodness. But for how 
long? Perhaps we ought to 
make the most of them while 
we can. 

The ratio of fat to lean on 
a ham hock cut from a good 
breed of pig seems to me just 
right. Rather than buy one 
laige and costly bam to see 
me through Christmas and 
the New Year, I bought sev- 
eral meaty little hocks at 
just £1 each from my local 
butcher, Sumbler Bros of 
London Road, Marlborough, 
Wiltshire (tel; 01672-5121S5). I 


accompanied the hocks, 
poached to serve hot, vari- 
ously with an old-fashioned 
Oxford brawn sauce: a pars- 
ley, lemon and caper vinai- 
grette: a creamy bechamel so 
lavishly freckled with chop- 
ped herbs that it truly war- 
ranted the name parsley 
sauce; and a balsamic vine- 
gar and Marsala zabaione. 
The stock later served to 
make an excellent basis for a 
cashmere-thick lentil and 



leek potage enlivened with 
lemon. 

CECI CON PIEDINI 
DI MAIALE 

My good friend Anna Del 
Conte, Britain's most 
respected writer on Italian 
foods, tells me her family 
applauded her cooking this 
Christmas even more than 
usual, awarding their top 
marks to a potage of chick 
peas with pigs' trotters. 

With trotters costing as 
little as 20p each, and no 
great culinary' skills called 
for to make a cold-start dish 
of this sort, it is, as she says, 


a treat within reach of any 
cook. For six people, ask the 
butcher to split two fine 
pork trotters and to singe 
the hairs from them, or do 
this yourself. 

Soak 300g chick peas for 24 
hours in plenty of cold 
water. Del Conte adds to the 
water a paste made by mix- 
ing together 1 tablespoon 
flour with I teaspoon each 
bicarbonate of soda and salt. 
This is a precautionary mea- 
sure to ensure tbe pulses 
soften, a trick that fa new to 
me and one I shall employ in 
future. 

Rinse and drain the 
soaked chick peas. Put them 
into an earthenware pot. 
Add six whole garlic doves, 
generous quantities of bay, 
rosemary and sage, and the 
prepared trotters. 

Pour on enough cold water 
to come 5cm or so above the 
top of the ingredients, and 
bring to the boil on top of 
the stove. Cover and transfer 
to the oven. 

Cook at 150°C (300°F) gas 
mark 2 for three hours until 
tbe pulses are soft enough to 
crush and the pork is per- 
fectly tender. Let the con- 
tents of the pot cool over- 
night. 

Next day. remove the bun- 
dle of herbs and crush the 
garlic to a purSe. Lift out the 
trotters and pick, the meat 
from the bones with your 
fingers. 

Discard the bones, return 
the pork to the beanpot, sea- 
son with salt and pepper to 
taste and reheat gently. 


LAMB SHANKS WITH 
CHICK PEAS 
AND COCS-COUS 
Mealy chick peas figure 
again in this recipe, (which 
is my own) but here they are 
reduced to the role of vegeta- 
ble accompaniment, the bed 
on which the meat is 
braised. Lamb shanks weigh- 
ing in at a minimum of 200g 
each, and costing about SOp 
each, make a substantially 
meaty dish, a rib-stiefeer 
probably best served in the 
middle of the day. To follow, 
you will only need some- 
thing fresh and light, say. a 
bitter-leafed salad or a fruity 
froth of a pudding. 

To serve four people, soak 
lOOg chick peas in cold water 
overnight. Rinse and drain 
them, cover with plenty of 
fresh cold water, bring to the 
boil and boil for 1 hour. 

Towards the end of this 
time, brown four lamb 
shanks in a flame-proof cas- 
serole which holds them 
snugly in a single layer (an , 
oval shaped pot is best). | 
Remove the meat, add a driz- 
zle of oil if necessary, 
then a chopped onion and , 
let it frazzle for a few min- 
utes. 

Draw the pot away from 
the heat, stir in 1-2 cinna- 
mon sticks, teaspoon 
toasted and lightly crushed 
cumin seeds, scant '/* tea- 
spoon turmeric, a pinch of 
finely chopped dried chilli 
flakes, six to eight small gar- 
lic cloves (peeled but left 
whole) and the finely grated 
zest of a lemon. Add the soft- 


fah boiled and drained chick 
peas and stir again. 

Return the casserole to the 
flame, pour on water to 
come barely level with the 
top of the chick peas, prob- 
ably 350-400mJ. and lay the 
lamb shanks on top. When 
the liquid bubbles merrily, 
lay a sheet of greaseproof 
paper over the shanks, cover 
with the lid and transfer the 
casserole to the oven. Braise 


at 170 4 C-180°C (325 : F-360 6 F) 
gas mark 3-4 for lVi-2*A 
hours, turning the shanks 
and stirring the chick peas 
once or twice. (Longer will 
do no harm - both are 
almost impossible to over- 
cook.) 

When the lamb is ready to 
fall off the bone and the 
pulses are crushably mealy, 
lift tbe solids from the pot 
Add 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice to the liquor and boil 
until reduced to a syrupy 
gravy. Season with salt, pep- 
per, chopped mint and cori- 
ander and extra lemon to 
taste. Pour the sauce over 
the pulses and meat and 
serve with cous-cous. 


LOWER PRICES THAN THE 

JANUARY SALES 


THE FINEST ENGLISH HALLMARKED 

Solid Silver Cutlery 

44 piece set for six people from 

£1250 

15 SUPERB DESIGNS 

Our cutlery can be bought as single 
pieces, in place sets or larger sets 
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Not just 
any old sofa, 
or utilitarian 
table 

Modem designers are finally achieving the 
recognition they deserve, says Lucia van der Post 

S omething strange lishments are vying for are curator of this exhibition, 
is happening in the at the cutting edge of mod* says: "There’s lots of young 
world of modern em design. It goes almost blood coming through." 
arts and crafts. For without saying that they are Look out, she says, for 
years 1 and a few not seeking the sand-col- Bodo Sperlein’s ceramic 


S omething strange 
is happe ning in the 
world of modern 
arts and crafts. For 
years 1 and a few 
like-minded souls have been 
enthusing about their won- 
ders. feeling like preachers 
in search of a congregation. 
But Io and behold, slowly 
the message has got through 
and they have now become - 
the must-have, late 1990s 
home accessory. 

None of this has happened 
overnight It has taken a lot 
□f hard work by all sorts of 
unsung heroes (among them 
people such as Peta Levi 
who does untold work with 
her new designers, Janice 
Blackburn, about whom 
more later, Mary LaTrobe 
Bateman and others) and the 
enthusiasm of some inspired 
retailers (Joseph Ettedgui 
and Nicole Farhi among 
them), but the message has 
eventually got through. 

Crafts - when done well - 
are fashionable, and an 
Edmund de Waal pot, a 
Rupert Spiro vase or some 
furniture by Tom Dixon or 
Ron Arad is as potent a late 
1990s accessory as a sharp 
haircut or the right brand of 
shoe. 

Young graduates of the 
arts schools are being wooed 
and courted as would-be 
smart retailers, and some of 
the older, more traditional 
establishments seek to ally 
themselves with their youth, 
their sense of visual and aes- 
thetic adventure and then- 
exuberant work. 

Next Thursday. Bonhams 
holds its annual selling exhi- 
bition of work by more than 
100 British designers. On 
February 5, Sotheby’s holds 
its second selling exhibition 
of fine modem work. Finally 
- and most extraordinary of 
all - on February 24, the 
Olympia Fine Art and 
Antiques Fair ("antiques of 
the past with antiques of the 
future”; will include a new 
contemporary element called 
ModernGROUND. 

The designers whose 
works all these grand estab- 


lishments are vying for are 
at the cutting edge of mod- 
em design. It goes almost 
without saying that they are 
not seeking the sand-col- 
oured pots, utilitarian bas- 
kets and thickly woven rugs 
produced by worthy rustic 
workers escaping the rat 
race - they are after genu- 
inely innovative and excit- 
ing work. Although some 
truly creative spirits reside 
in the country, many young 
designers are very urban 
arts graduates who can tell 
their Damien Hirst from 
their Rachel Whiteread and 
whose tastes and Ideas chal- 
lenge and excite. 

To take the sales in order. 
Bonhams has for some six 
years held a selling exhibi- 
tion of modem pieces at this 

She hopes to 
encourage 
more people 
to buy from 
these young 
designers 

time of year (presumably not 
much of a time to be selling 
Old Masters), and this year 
It has tried to reinvigorate 
the formula by getting 
designers to make pieces 
specially for the exhibition. 
So fans of the work of some 
of the great contemporary 
names — designers such as 
Ron Arad, Danny Lane, John 
Makepeace and Richard 
LaTrobe Bateman - will be 
able to see (and buy) genu- 
inely new pieces. Almost 
every current craft - from 
jewellery to furniture, from 
mirrors to glass, from wood- 
work to lighting, metalwork, 
wall hangings and floor cov- 
erings. will be there. 

However, for those end- 
Jessly in search of the new 
and the different there will 
be work from new designers 
unfamiliar even to those 
who regularly trawl the 
crafts shows. As Peta Levi. 




curator of this exhibition, 
says: "There's lots of young 
blood coming through." 

Look out, she says, for 
Bodo Sperlein's ceramic 
lights and tableware, for 
Lisa Jones's hand-tufted 
floor coverings, for silver by 
Robert McEwan and glass 
buttons, brooches, c ufflinks 
and drawer handles by 
Vanessa Cutler. 

On February 5, Janice 
Blackburn’s second selling 
exhibition for Sotheby’s gets 
under way. Anybody who 
went to the first show last 
year will have vivid memo- 
ries of the exciting work on 
show - Kate Wilkinson’s 
jewellery (made famous by 
Joan Bakewell, who wore a 
striking Wilkinson necklace 
to the Turner Prize awards 
ceremony). Bowles and Lin- 
ares stunning twisted lights, 
Emily Bates's disturbing 
dress with human hair and 
many others. The exhibition 
created huge interest and 
did much to contribute to 
the debate about where a 
piece stops being “craft" and 
joins the realm of “art”. 

This year she hopes the 
debate will be just as lively, 
and she also hopes to 
encourage more people to 
have the confidence to buy 
from these young designers. 
“So many people seem to 
have a prejudice against the 
word craft, and in fact some 
sculptors and artists 
wouldn't let me exhibit their 
wares because they refused 
to have anything to do with 
a show that had the word 
decorative or craft in it 

“And yet what they do is 
not so very different from 
what many of the designers 
here are doing. Emily 
Bates’s clothing with human 
hair, for instance - couldn’t 
it almost as easily sit in an 
art gallery next to Damien 
Hirst?" 

Janice Blackburn has 
managed to keep the mark- 
ups on the pieces on the con- 
servative side (“though," as 
she puts it. “it is very odd 
that people who will spend 
thousands on a manufac- 
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tured piece hesitate before 
spending hundreds on some- 
thing original"), so it is a 
heaven-sent opportunity to 
buy some truly innovative 
pieces and spot the big inter- 
national names of the future. 
For the designers themselves 
it is a wonderful opportunity 
far their work to be seen by 
an international, travelled, 
sophisticated public. Several 
of last year's exhibitors have 
already been taken up by 
some international retailers 
- Takashimaya, for instance. 

Particular exhibits to look 
out for are Hannah Wood- 
house’s chandelier (made of 
2,000 limes - donated by 
Sainsbury) as well as her 
bronze Giacometti-like lamp 
bases. Dallas Sutherland’s 
contemporary musical 
Instruments. Georgina von 

'So many 
people seem 
to have a 
prejudice 
against the 
word craft’ 

EtzdorFs rugs, Bruce 
McLean's vibrant pots and 
Ralph Ball’s lighting. But 
above all, it is a rare oppor- 
tunity not just to see what 
cutting-edge design is all 
about, but to buy at extraor- 
dinarily reasonable prices 
some really exciting work. 

And if you don’t see what 

you are looking for, you can 
always take a note of the 
designers whose work you 
like and get them to make 
up something specially for 
you at a later date. 

Finally, if this is where 
your interests lie, make a 
note of the dates of Modern- 
GROUND, for there, at a sell- 
ing exhibition arranged by 
Rachael Barraclough. there 
will be another feast of fresh 
young work to look at - and, 
better still, to buy. 

■ Decorative Arts Today, 9S 
January 29-February 4. Bon- 
hams. Montpelier Street. Lon- 
don SW7 lSH. Tel: 0171- 
333 3944. Entrance free. 

Contemporary Decorative 
Arts , February 5-13. Sothe- 
by's. 34-35 New Bond Street, 
London Wl. Tel: 0171-493 
S0S0. Entrance free. 
ModernGROUND. February 
24-March 1. The Olympia 
Fine Art and Antiques Fair. 
National Had. Hammersmith 
Rd. London WI4. Tel: 0171- 
244 2219. Entrance fee to the 
whole fair. £10. 








Pictured from top 

□ Top row, left two-seater sofa with leather upholstered domes which have been waxed and pofish, £4,060. by NHd P^ fr a , Right 
hand-tufted rug, Jump, by Luey Wassefl. Prices start at £545. 

□ Second row, left to right vacuum-formed alumMum Tom Vac chair, mounted on polished stainless steel frame with an ' . 

arxxfised sRver finish. Stacks vertically, £850, by Ron Arad. Hot blown glass in brfllant colouis by WffiShakspeare, &JOO to £re£ 
Stainless steel picnic tool by Lki Cheung, £45. < 

□ Third row: 12ft maple table with cham sawn ‘Erie drawings’ and chamsawn cedar legs, £3,000 (plus VAT): by Gtenn HWatt ^ : 
Middle, sSver strawberry holder with stainless steel hoops on which the strawberries rest, £815. Right chevron Haht shades In \ 
PVC by Lindsay Bioxam, £48. AB from Bonhams. 

□ The next five pieces are aB from Sotheby’s exhibition. Clockwise from top left a set of three bowls set on cast gtass bases,. ‘V 

£2,650, by Rachel Woodman. Handbag, £225, and ashtray, £150, in patterned and polished stainless steel by Stephen Newby, - 

Large bright blue glass vase by Marianne Buns, £255. 'Golden Defiejous 1 right by Ralph BaO. S750. Striped jugand vase'ens&ribfe' 
by Bruce McLean, prices unknown. . .. 
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The show must go on - but 
the audience is elsewhere 
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It costs about 
£lm to stage a 
catwalk show, 
but many of the 
real customers 
order by video. 
AvriJ Groom 
investigates how 
the couture 
business will 
need to change 
to make it to 
the 21st century 

W hen Tony 

declared 
that the 
British 
Labour party had to “mod- 
ernise or die”, he perhaps 
little realised how many 
areas of life his words 
applied to. Haute couture, an 
industry founded on a way 
of life belonging to the last 
century, is now undergoing 
convulsive changes. These 
will either signal its death 
throes or the birth pangs of 
a new craft ready for the 
21st century. 

In spite of the beautiful 
clothes in this week's shows, 
many believe that couture 
now exists only for making 
headlines; they say an indus- 
try where shows can cost 
£lm each to serve 3,000 
people is unviahle. The truth 
is both more complex and 
bizarre. ■ ' 

The .first myth to explode 
is that of the mysterious 
3,00(1 -pthe supposed world, 
total of- women with the 
money, time and indination 
to buy couture. An industry 
employing, including those 
indirectly involved, around 
50,000 people to service so 
few cannot exist unless it is 
about perfumes and public- 
ity: 

But Catherine Riviere, 
head of. haute couture at 
Christian Dior, which is rid- 
ing high under the artistic 
direction of John Galliano, 
says the number of serious 
clients is no more than 500. 

Gian carlo Giammetti of 
Valentino goes further. “The 
number who buy a couture 
wardrobe of seven or eight 
dresses a season, who do not 
buy the samples or borrow 
dresses, is probably no more 
than 70.” 

Most of the women who 
make up Rivifere's total, he 
says, are “people who now 
have the money to buy cou- 
ture for a particular occasion 
- though there are only 
about 10 such major global 
events per year". 

Beyond that are the 
dresses lent each season to 
actresses and celebrities 
with model-sized figures. 
They are a publicity lifeline 
because, as Giammetti says, 
“It is great to have hip 
young actresses like- Cam- 
eron . Diaz and Ashley Judd 
Bhowing that couture is not 
just for older women." 

Stars are wooed to wear 
borrowed frocks arid take 
front row seats at shows. 
Dior's Bernard Danxllon 
says: “The front row is a mix 
of genuine clients and stars. 
The exposure that personali- 
ties get is important but we 
concentrate oh people who 
already support the house by 



buying ready-to-wear or a 
couture sample." 

The genuine client's value 
is higher, but most of these 
500 women do not attend the 
shows. These days, couture 
houses operate as much by 
video and flying fitters as by 
shows and salon fittings." 
There is, says Beatrice 
Gorsse of Nina Ricci, "little 
house loyalty now. A woman 
will order, several videos and 
pick dresses here and there.” 
After seeing the videos, good 
customers may, says Giam- 
metti, “have up to 20 outfits 
flown for selection, often in 
their private plane." 

Such a lifestyle destroys 
another myth - that when 
an economy such as south- 
east Asia sneezes, couture 
catches a cold. “Our core cli- 
entele is virtually insulated 
from economic hiccoughs,” 
says Baronne H£16ne de 


Ludinghausen, haute couture 
directrice at Yves St Laurent, 
which is owned by Sanofi 
and probably turns out the 
most clothes. 

She says reliable custom- 
ers are at a level where 
“money reserves rarely 
depend on day-today fluctu- 
ations. The new rich are few 
by comparison, not enough 
to matter if they stop com- 
ing. Fifty per cent of 
our market is European and 
stable." 

South-east Asia is still a 
small couture market. It 
mak es up only 10 per cent of 
Dior’s clientele against 40 
per cent in the US, 20 per 
cent in Europe and 30 per 
cent from the Middle East. 

The perception that most 
clients are the wives, daugh- 
ters or mistresses of rich 
mpn has some truth. There 
are new adherents, of whom 


the three stunningly well- 
married Miller duty-free 
heiresses are the most visi- 
ble. There are a few French 
politicians’ wives - though 
the French market is now 
small - and the wives of 
international captains of 
industry. 

But an increasing propor- 
tion are international busi- 
nesswomen typically buying 
at classic houses such as 
Chanel and Yves St Laurent. 
Dior has clients such as the 
Argentinian cement mag- 
nate who took over and 
expanded her husband’s 
business when he died. 

These women also like the 
“semi-couture” system initi- 
ated by younger designers 
such as Jean-Paul Gaultier. 
Thierry Mugler and former 
Givenchy assistant designer 
Dominique Strep. Strop fits 
once and charges between 


£3,000 and £5,000. a bargain 
when compared with the 
£20.000 price tag of a stan- 
dard Dior couture dress. 

As the total number of 
customers is minuscule, 
what else are the shows for? 
The obvious answer is pub- 
licity and perfume, but that 
is only half the story. Sale- 
able clothes - especially in 
relation to perfume promo- 
tion - are needed, too. Nina 
Ricci was recently sold to 
the Spanish family firm of 
Puig, which already distrib- 
utes its perfumes. 

Paris gossip has it that 
Ricci's designer, Gerard 
Pipart, will be replaced 
within a year, possibly by 
American designer Carolina 
Herrera, whose perfumes 
Puig also distributes and 
whose friend Oscar de la 
P-enta has much improved 
the couture status of the pre- 


viously rudderless Balmain. 

Givenchy is another inter- 
esting case. Rumours sug- 
gest disastrous sales for 
young Briton Alexander 
McQueen's first two couture 
collections, due to his 
uncompromising ideas and 
truculent attitude. But 
according to Givenchy's Brit- 
ish director Peter Norman, 
his ready-to-wear has sold 
far better than Galliano's 
before him. 

This overturns another 
couture maxim, that houses 
will now employ any notori- 
ous designer for the sake of 
headlines. That Galliano 
should have stumbled at 
tailored Givenchy and yet be 
such a hit at more romantic 
Dior shows it is a matter of 
horses for courses. 

Norman says the couture 
gives "Givenchy perfumes 
their premier image com- 


pared with heavily marketed 
American competitors". Giv- 
enchy can ill afford another 
couture failure because in 
June it has a perfume 
launch. Perhaps pressure 
was brought to bear on 
McQueen, but his spring col- 
lection was a display of 
wearable Oriental delicacy 
that delighted its audience. 

Promoting ready-to-wear is 
important. This is the real 
money-spinner even if it is 
more subject to market 
forces. 

Couture makes up less 
than four per cent of Valen- 
tino’s Slbn annual sales, of 
which clothes account for 86 
per cent. Dior, which has the 
second-largest couture work- 
room in Paris, claims 25 
sales in the few days since 
the show, which McQueen 
dedicated - ironically some 
may feel - “to the client". If 
he has become house- 
trained. Givenchy will be 
relieved. 

There is also the design 
experiment side and its 
spin-off, internal promotions. 
Many “clients" at the show 
are the house's trading part- 
ners - licensees, shop fran- 
chisees, fabric suppliers and 
so on - for whom, says 
Giammetti. “it is important 
to see what the designer's 


spirit is." It is also an ele- 
gant pat on the back. 

Among couture's multifar- 
ious purposes, the client has 
made a surprising return. 
McQueen was not the only 
designer to make an effort to 
show both wearability and 
fine workmanship. Both Val- 
entino and Chanel showed in 
their Paris headquarters, 
where clients could see close 
up the Fine detail of pin 
tucks, pleated edgings, tiny 
beads and delicate embroi- 
dery. Dior took the broader 
sweep in the magnificent 
Opera Gamier, but still 
showed virtuoso detailing on 
a grand scale. 

All of this is needed if a 
leaner, fitter couture is to 
survive into the 21st cen- 
tury- Redundancies indicate 
that only those bolstered by 
hefty ready-to-wear and per- 
fume sales will survive, 
along perhaps with the semi- 
couturiers at their more 
modesrt level. 

Pierre Berge at Yves St 
Laurent still believes cou- 
ture has no future, but his 
colleague Helene du Ludi- 
nghausen disagrees. "The 
very top of the market will 
always exist," she says, 
“Even if it has to reform and 
come back under another 


You’ve got to hand it to gloves 


B . enjamin F ranklin 
may not liave had a 
high-fashion hair- 
cut, but he did have 
a . clue about colour.. He 
rediscovered the concept: of 
heat : absorption when he out 
.out- different coloured 
squares of cloth and leather 
and spread, them on the. 
snow;. After a .day’s' sun- 
shine, the darker colours 
had s unk lower into the 
snow. .Black sank lowest, 
which p re tt y well sums up 
its appeal. . _ 
fit his book The Five 
Senses,: F. Gonzalez-Crussi 
tells; this stary_ and ^explains 
how sight (colour) interplays 
with touch (beat). You can 
feel wfiat you : see. So It is 
that white leather, for 


Black, long and leather . . . Holly Finn loves the fin de siecle feeling 
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instance, is unappealing - 
it’s got no warmth. Black is 
and always will he better, 
especially in winter. 

Imagine the sensory 
impact, then, of opera-length 
black gloves, reaching up 
and over the elbow. These 
are a comeback accessory, , a 
swish concoction of Henry 
James and Hariey Davidson- 
Black, leather,’ and long, 
they, boggle the synapses. 

I had a pan;. Losing them 
prompted a not entirely 
rational quest for replacer 
meets, i went to department 
stores on. both the west and 
east coasts of- America. 

' There were short leather 
gloves; and long velveteen 
gloves. One 1 sales lady, her 
eyebrows raised as I 


described my quest, told me 
“they don’t make animals 
that long any more". “What 
animals ?” I asked. “Goats," 
she said, “they're smaller 
now”. 

At one stare 1 found a pair 
that were long and leather 
and tooth-white, ideal for 
hailing cabs in the rain but 
heatless, not for me. At 
another. I was told my best 
bet was to hop over to Italy. 

Stymied. I went to the tele- 
phone and mounted a 
nationwide blitz of stores. 
None had what I wanted. 
Finally I tracked down the 
source of my original pair, a 
company called S ha Umar, 
right in the middle of New 
York City. I paid a visit and 
Phil Allen, the owner and 


chief executive, educated 
me. 

It turns out they do still 
make long goats, and lots 
else. Eld, the skin of a baby 
goat that has been specially 
cared for and fed on its 
mother's milk, is fine 
grained and strong. Lamb- 
skin. the skin of a baby 
sheep, is coarser grained and 
not quite as hardy. Sheep- 
skin varieties include capes, 
degrains, suedes and cham- 
ois. There's also cow- 

hide/ calfskin, best used for 
belts and handbags, as well 
as pigskin and hogskin and 
deerskin, usually used for 
casual gloves. 

Sewn and lined mostly in 
Italy, the majority of glove 
leather originates in such 


far-flung parts as Africa, 
China, Central America. 
South America and Siberia. 
And there is more than one 
way to skin a goat 

It is easier to find gloves in 
Europe, perhaps because 
Europeans are less squea- 
mish about skin - at least 
animals’. In London. Har- 
rods and Peter Jones regu- 
larly stock a good range, but 
prices tend to be high. 

Shalimar co-designs with 
and sells to major depart- 
ment stores as well as to 
designers such as Donna 
Karan, Vera Wang, Isaac 
Mizrahi and Norma Kamali. 
It will also sell direct to you 
at wholesale prices. These 
range from $40 (£24.50) for a 
basic four-button cashmere- 


lined pair to $125 (£76.60) for 
an opera-length silk-lined 
pair . You could ask for a bol- 
ton thumb, a special feature 
cut and sewn to conform to 
the natural contour of the 
thumb. If your fingers are 
very long or short, you can 
ask for form-fit. 

The gloves I bought are 
made of black metis, skin 
from a sheep that is better 
than lamb but not as good as 1 
kid. They are 16 inches long 
and butter)' supple, with 
three tiny gunmetal buttons 
at the wrist You can see. 
smell and touch them. For a 
fin de sfccle feeling; unusual 
arm wear is the thing. 

■ Shalimar is at 10 East 
39th Street. New York, NY 
10016. Tel: 212 6S5 SOS?. 


HACKETT 

LONDON 


ESSENTIAL BRITISH KIT 

Sale 

now on at 

137 SLOANE STREET. LONDON SNvlX 9AY 
TELi Cl 171 73 0 3331 

S7 JERMYX STREET, LONDON SW1V 6JD 
TEE: 0171 93 0 1300 
20 ElOLBORN. LONDON EC IN 2 ID 
TEL: 0171 4 05 1767 

117 BTSHOPSGATE. LONDON EC2M 3TH 
TEL: 0171 626 7020 • 

26 -EASTCHEAP. LONDON EC3M TEC 
TEL: 0171 626 0707 

HEATHROW TERMINAL 2 - TAX FREE 
TEL: 01 SI 754 1500 _ . 
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London Life 


A day at the 
races - in 
Notting Hill 

Gerald Cadogan finds the legacy of the 
racecourse in a trendy comer of the capital 


T here have been 
two racecourses 
in Notting Hill. 
Perhaps hard to 
imagine today, 
but part of this corner of 
London Wll once set out to 
rival Epsom and Ascot. 

The old racecourse became 
redundant when a new, 
higher-profile one was built 
in 1837 on the high ground of 
Notting Hill. 

However, Notting Hill 
failed to become a magnet 
for racegoers. The new 
course lasted just four years, 
closing because a public 
right of way meant the toil- 
ing classes Grom the slums of 
the potteries area below in 
Notting Dale, could get in. In 
addition, the local clay, ideal 
for the potters, made the 
going too heavy for race- 
horses. 

The memory of the racing 
survives in a small street 
called Hippodrome Place, 
and in the unusual semicir- 
cular arrangement or mid- 
19th century crescents and 
gardens on the former Lad- 
broke estate, which forms 
the core of Notting Hill. 

The big stucco houses 
here, with plenty of space for 
bringing up a family, are 
probably London's most 
spectacular story of rising 
property values, th anks to a 
generation of middle class 
people reclaiming an area 
that had gone down. 

The smaller terrace houses 
that 30 years ago cost a few 
thousand pounds can now 
sell for between £1.5m and 
£2m. says Peter Young of 
John D Wood. The largest 
(semi-detached) houses sell 
for between £2m and £3m. 
with exceptional houses for 
over £3m. 


A recent coup, he says, 
was selling 1 St John's Gar- 
dens “at the market price" - 
which was £3.65m. 

Notting Hill Gate is the 
local high street and not one 
of London’s treasures. Its 
banal 1990s buildings, most 
of which need an overhaul, 
overwhelm earlier buildings 
such as the delightful 1S9S 
Coronet cinema. 

But tbe 1960s architecture 
can be rejuvenated, as the 
smart Kensington Place res- 
taurant has demonstrated a 
few steps round the corner 
in Kensington Church Street 
- at street level at least. 
Cross the road and you will 
be surprised to see that it is 

Communal 
gardens are 
ideal places 
for children 
to play in 
safety 

the ground floor of a dud- 
looking 1960s block of flats. 

The small shops have gone 
from Notting Hill Gate, 
laments long-term resident 
Glur Dyson Taylor, who 
recalls that before tbe sec- 
ond world war the Japanese 
restaurant on Holland Park 
Avenue was a skating r ink. 

She lives in nearby Pern- 
bridge Crescent but avoids 
her high street on Saturdays: 
“There are a million people 
looking for bargains." 

On the north side of Not- 
ting Hill Gate. Pembridge 
Road leads quickly into the 
different world of 19th cen- 
tury cream terraces. East- 


wards, the area merges into 
Bayswater, where there are 
some fine houses but prices 
tend to be cheaper. 

Westwards, take Kensing- 
ton Park Road and pretend 
to take a rural stroll among 
the crescents and communal 
gardens (which have no pub- 
lic right of access) at the 
heart of Notting Hill. Winter 
is a good time for house- 
hunting here as you see 
more of the buildings. 

A number of houses are 
painted the colours of the 
more unusual sorts of Ice 
cream. In Notting Hill, the 
houses have long beat free- 
hold, although those con- 
verted into flats usually 
become leasehold. Some now 
have shared freeholds. 

The Ladbroke ms in urbe 
development was a cheeky 
bit of town planning because 
it turns upside down, quite 
brilliantly, the standard Lon- 
don concept of a square. 

Instead of the usual pat- 
tern of houses in a rectangle 
fronting on to the streets 
with a garden for the resi- 
dents in the middle, here 
there are large gardens 
behind the houses for all in 
the row to share, with each 
house having its own direct 
access. 

These co mmunal gardens 
are ideal places for children 
to play in safety. And in bad 
weather the houses offer 
acres of space for play. 

But it has taken time for 
Notting Hill to become fash- 
ionable, mainly because the 
houses were in such a bad 
state after the second world 
war (as a few still are) - and 
it was not Kensington. 

Writers, artists and actors 
were the first to spot the 
valne. Now it also has its 



Timeshare for 
toffs on the town 

Tom Lynch finds an up-market, Urban project 
sees its competition as the smart hotels 

T imeshare isn’t at can afford to do so can save members are admitted, ini 
home in die city In money by buying 20 years the Scotch Malt -.Whisk 
the 20-plus years worth of time up front : . Society, which has a phis 
since the UK’s first Other than' the three ; .duhrodm on the fringe t 


With a share of the garden; 5 Horbury Crescent, £965,000 


share of people who work in 
the City and resident for- 
eigners. 

Those who bought 30 years 
ago are sitting on enough 
treasure that they could eas- 
ily finance moving to a large 
bouse in the country. 
Because the houses were so 
cheap to buy at that time, 
values have multiplied far 
more than the Georgian 
houses of Edward es Square 
in W8. which now fetch 
around 23 times the £65.000 
that people paid then, says 
Young of the Victorian 
houses on the Phillimore 
estate fW8) that have 
increased around 30 times. 

Not surprisingly, few 
houses come to market. 
When Hamptons offered a 
house in Elgin Crescent, 
needing between £150,000 
and £200,000 spending on 
renovation, for £850,000 last 
autumn, the response was 
phenomenal. It sold for close 
to the asking price. 

Access to the communal 
garden added greatly to the 
value, and likewise in the 
sale of 1 St John's Gardens. 

In Ladbroke Grove, John D 
Wood is selling number 17 
with three bedrooms and its 
own back garden for 
£i575,000, and Hamptons 


number 57 with four bed- 
rooms but no garden for 
£725,000. 

If you buy 5 Horbury Cres- 
cent through John D Wood 
for £985,000, you can use 
Ladbroke Square Gardens. 

Among flats, the agent is 
selling the garden flat at 
62a Pembridge Villas for 

£375,000, and the raised 
ground floor flat In 3 Pem- 
bridge Square, an imposing 
edifice built around 1870, for 
£680.000. 

Marsh & Parsons offers an 
upper maisonette at 39 Col- 
ville Gardens for £296.000. to 
include a share in the free- 
hold. and has other flats on 
its books. 

■ Hamptons, 0171-937 9371: 
Marsh & Parsons, 0171-727 
9811; John D Wood, 0171-727 
0705. 

■ The correct telephone num- 
ber for Renaissance Retire- 
ment at Poundbury in Dorset 
(Weekend Pr op erty, January 
17/18) is 0800-216754. 

■ In the article on propert y 
in North Africa on January 
10/11, these telephone num- 
bers were omitted: Royal 
Business Contact. Tunis 
(0021 6- 1-344346); Galerie Tm- 
douf. Tangier (00212-9- 
938600): Diana Morales. Mar- 
bella (0034-54282 28531 


T imeshare isn’t at 
home in the city. In 
the 20-plus years 
sdnce the UK’s first 

such development opened, 
the formula has changed 
little: supply lots of modem, 
midmarket accommodation 
in a scenic place with lots of 
family activities. 

But urban timeshare 
made a quiet start last year, 
with the opening of the 
plush Edinburgh Residence. 
Its developers are trying to 
reinvent the top end of the 
timeshare market, and are 
looking for -new sites in 
London, Paris H Dublin. 

The Residence^ in one of 
the New Town's solid stone 
crescents, not only looks 
and feel different from the 
average timeshare develop- 
ment, it’s being sold in a 
different way. Instead of 
baying the same week a 
year, members can take 
their break whenever they, 
want - well, almost It is 
also the first British time- 
share to make a serious 
effort to attract corporate 
customers. 

Three Georgian/early Vic- 
torian houses have been 
knocked together in a cres- 
cent in tbe Scottish capi- 
tal's New Town to create 26 
suites in three sizes, none of 
them small. The sense of 
space is enhanced by the 
large windows and high 
ceilings which are a feature 
of New Town architecture, 
and many rooms have origi- 
nal plasterwork, murals and 
carvings. 

Mana g in g director Brian 
Martin - who. like his part- 
ners in the Residence, has 
years of experience In the 
timeshare industry - is 
clear that he's competing 
with luxury hotels, not the 
traditional resorts. 

For top-class accommoda- 
tion, he says, people can go 
to a hotel, where the room 
rate reflects the fact that 35 
per cent are empty at any- 
given time. He argues that 
people and companies who 


can afford to do so can save 
money by buying 20 years 
worth of tune up front 
Other than' the three 
weeks of. the Edinburgh 
Festival and the week, of 
New Year, members can 
book whatever time they 
want, and have tbe. option 
of splitting their week into 
two short breaks. 

Tbe company is still 
researching how to attract 
companies. “We need - to 
understand the corporate 
market in a way that no 
one in the timeshare mar- 
ket has ever done before," 
says Martin. Companies pay 
more than individuals, but 
are allowed to hook seven 
separate nights. 

If a company knows it 
will want executives to be 
in Edinburgh for at least 

Customers 
are expected 
to want 
to eat 
out most 
nights 

seven nights a year. Martin 
argues, paying up front for 
tbe Residence saves money 
on a hoteL One early cus- 
tomer was the Edinburgh 
Military Tattoo. 

Rooms have all the power 
and phone points any busi- 
ness traveller could need, 
and there is a boardroom 
for meetings and presenta- 
tions. Martin says tbe Resi- 
dence can get bonus weeks 
through an international 
timeshare exchange, which 
would be made available to 
corporate customers for use 
as staff bonuses. 

One thing there is not is a 
restaurant. Tbe Residence 
expects that customers will 
want to eat out most nights , 
but people can have a meal 
served in their room. They 
mi ght drink out as well - 


members axe admitted; into 
the Scotch Malt -. Whisky 
Society, which has a plush 

• eluhroom on tbb fringe of 

the city centra _ . 

: The Residence’^ food and 

drink . prices; ire - surpris- 
ingly moderate, given that 
nothing else about the place, 
is cheap - members win, 
pay anything from £6,425 to 
£10,975 for a flexible, week 1 

• for their 20-year, fcatn,. and 

.up to £19.375 for a festival 
week. Companies pay 
£6,425-£10,975 and -up to 
£19,275 during the festival. 

. Martin says the Residence 
will sell 65 per cent of flexir 
ble time to provide a cush- 
ion against permanent con- 
gestion. though he ack- 
nowledges -that people may 
sometimes not get the week 
they want, especially if-they 
want' to book at tbe last 
minute. The other 15 per 
cent will be rented out . 

He doesn’t expect - the 
peaks of - demand that 
affli cts traditional time- 
share. which are packed- 
during school holidays but 
can be quiet ai other times. 
The Residence is not really 
a family place, he says— ttfs 
aimed' at high-income over- 
408 whose children are arr- 
anging their own holidays. 

' About - 20 per cent of 
weeks have been sold in the 
first year, putting the com- 
pany on track for a five- 
year sellout. Martin reck- 
ons the company will con- 
tinue to look for investment 
until after the. fourth proj- 
ect, by which time it will 
offer members more choice^ 
of where to spend their 
weeks. - 

As far as they know, the 
Residence’s owners have a 
project that is unique in the 
UK - there is a similar 
place in New York, which 
sells 50 per cent of its time 
as flexible and 50 per cent 
as fixed. The Residence is 
moving quickly to establish 
a lead in a business its own- 
ers believe wfll bring time- 
share to the toffs. 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


FPDsavills 

c:v;iLT.v,rs 



Available privately 

HIGH QUALITY INCOME 
PRODUCING 
COMMERCIAL FORESTRY 

Offering immediate investment opportunities. 
In various lots up to £3 million. 

MID WALES - 24.3 ha (60.05 acres) 

Excellent quality plantation in sheltered 
valley. High amenity area. Mature crops. 
Sporting and fishing rights included. 

FOR SALE 

Offers over £110,000 
Brechin: 01 356 622187 Fax: 01 356 625389 
Contact: Richard Stirling Aird 
e-mail: r 5 tirlingaird@fpdsavill 5 .co.uk 




CHESTERT0XS 


PIMLICO 

BALVA1RD PLACE. SW1 

Fmt btibrcn (pen house jdm bull 
C j ckxsac design on 4 ponercd 
hxstiy deveflapnvnL 
3 «noB«. dpa ioiiom. rcccpoon room. 
tbcfcnL pafio sod gnogc. 


PIMLICO: 0171 834 9998 



Islington & Cm 

A election ol hnuteft And (lots 
available for nail in all price ranges. 
Furnished or unfurnished. Many ready 
for immediate occupation. 

Tel: 8171 2264221 
Fax: 0171 2264167 


John Clegg & C9. 


POTENTIAL REINVESTMENT RELIEF OPPORTUNITY 

NORTH OF ENGLAND 
An attractive collection of five woods 

• Volumes of standing timber 
• Excellent Access 
- Varied age structure 

GUIDE PRICE: £250,000 

For further details contact Jon Lambert at 


2 Rtithiml Si|ii;irc. Fdiitbursh. KH1 2.VK 
Tel: (Uol 229 SWll> Fax: 0I3J 220 4X27 
K.-mail: i-dinhur^hfct johndcgg.co.uk 







0171 258 1012 


© > 

eHESTERTOXS 


NEW TO MARKET 

THE VALE, SWJ 
An impounc until? houx- iu thr- sought 
flier Cfehud lowaijon. I ii^hcctluipnJ 
Jrjoini; iwm. panel foi dining room. 

Hid), kibitiat. muJiT bofacmt with 
vn hiiic Jmtmg run nil bathroom, 
■tyi > lunhvr bedroom*, 2 further tathrnomv 
* 1-4 facin' ennkn. Fnxtafd. 

0300,000 

FLOOD STREET. SWJ 
Hare LYiniEanlum of ofT-j&cvt 
fUflil.ii. fating gankn locctter 
ailh fire tvdrcom family hnue and 
tqtanl? soft Hit FredfcJd 
£1.850.000 

Chebco; 0171 589 5311 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 

i heart of I a tupurb icptanned and 
refurbished apartment »Hih 
SpKiou* had. cloakroom, drawing 
room. maittu fireplace, double doors 
lo dining room, fully equipped 
kitchen, master beditcm with huh 
en mite ?“ bed room and cn suite huh. 
good natural liqbL 
Approx. UMJlV. £A'fSMV incl. 
curtains & carpets. 
Immcdialc possession. 

Stock Page Stock 
Tel: 0(71 2SI 4171 


OU) THEATRE COURT 


: Mil 1110*^0*1 


A SELECTION Of NEWLY BUILT 
TWO BEDROOM APARTMENTS 

wrrtnN east walking hstance 
of the City 

Now READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION 

PRICES FROM £195,000 

Parking space available at 

AN ADDITIONAL £15.000 


C0.T7.iC; SOIL AC-I.%7 

DUNCAN ALLEN 

0171 407 2790 
• FAX: 0171 407 3273 


CENTRAL LONDON 
COVERAGE WITH 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSURE 

MAYFAIR. W I 

A ^wnu’ 2 hctL I bell mens Iwr of I.NHI 
sq. fL In guod orJet. ntualol si resale 
amactise cnyaiU »idi pn$r. Ions lease. 
IWS.tXM Subject 10 coronet 
MAYFAIR. Wl 

Efcgard hh fir *fu>riou« 2 we. 

3 bed. 2 hit Dal In sdl p orieicd 
btoek nr Betide) Sq W >T lewac. 

£4U3 flu Subject w icntrao 

ST JAMES'S. Sttl 
Superb 4lh III I bed. 1 Ml fl*l WTthffl 
popular b&xL Ideal pud -Metre, 

811 j car tesc. 

i I j » J X v Subject id raanct 
MAR VLEBONE. NW1 

A splir-tevri pnahttof 1.163 tq. fL 
* 6W sq. fL ten. 2 ear «*. 
fully fum. dM nee. 2 JH beds. 

2 Wo. Ick. enttetv. 9W >t kaw. 
UUIJJU Subject In idlru 

0171-408-1161 

•12 Bract SnecL Mayfair WIA4AG 
17S dfficea in aw 30 carinate whUuMc 


^'CLL'TTQNS^ 


WESTERN CARIBBEAN 
Private Island. Belize 
Ten uck I'-Lmd compel unc 
5 Lmdcejicd acres and 5 acres of »<ralland 
devignatal at a Wildfire Reserve. 
Howmt: compel until S bedroom suites 
V ikiren. -Jnvrtg pas lira. SUIT quarters. 
Manna and fcarii equipment 
(VicnuaJ use as a private t*vnc 
or an etclusivc neon. 

Ccenan Lfan German 
CLITTONS DANIEL SMITH. 
LONDON OFFICE 
Tet *171 408 1010. Fn: 0171 


La Mairena 

Siiuaml in iheTreanlilul Tull, oT Elvifia 
romwoikd by a pro-ea? TucrsL Bmlnaiuis 
views ol the cuisL 5 mtas from MaftorUaN 
fhara beaccu Eachisoc afuitmcnu and 
villus. luscthcT with cirjun-tarill beans 
ansi r*w sirred fn«n (he developer. 
Calm punwisced. Try before you buy. 
C»a Bfichad (who Is Eo£Boti) 
00346 383 6092 Ext BOS 
Freephone: 0800 9793269 


COS T A B L A N C A 

T) an d pm F n't Land 
For S-\Li 


On tfae Coast, 

NEAR DARTMOUTH: 

A fine I Stfa c. Regency peried 
House siouned on the edge 
of a small village with sea . 
and coastal views. 3 reception 
rooms. 4 double bedrooms, 
conservatory, workshop, garage, 
formal and walled terraced gardens: 
Price £205,000. 

Tel Village •& Coumry Property 
(01392) -499699 ■ 


East Suffolk 

Renovated Vkaragc m sought 
aha viltap:. 7 miles Heritage com. 
Easy accw All 3^1 reaps. 4 bedt 
Guest Sidle. OFCH. Garden*. 
Erecltent orIcl 
G uide J225JW 
Flick & Son 
(01728)603232 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mik’aH-iH 


Wiltshire 

NrMobn^twrr 

A pair of b&Uding (dots on 
The Charlton Park Estate 
An e xcelled d c rcto pt i Kj n opportunity 
r«rr 2 Toot bcdraomeJ bouses 
IVruieass Wink or in 2 ku 
06fcn io cscov of £2DOnD for Ak Whok 
CLEGG KENNEDY DREW 
TM.il 688 818335 


Humberts 


SPAQOUS GROUND FLOOR APARTMENT 
WITH GARDEN • 

In recently lefbiMshcd Georgian Bnflding 
SALISBURY 

A short walk from City Centre shops and the Water Meadows. 
Large reception room, dining area, fitted kitchen, 2 beds, 2 baths. 

• Garage, Gas CH. 

£205,000 

Myddelton and Major 01722 jj’/y/a 


BUYING FOR INVESTMENT? 


Edinburgh City Centre 

offers outstanding value for tnonc>. 

with excellent capital growth 
expected over the next few years. 

Four apartments only left in brand 
new development in prime location. 


2 bed 2 bath apartments 
with garage 

£99300 

to yield 7 35% net after all costs. 


I bed apartments and parking only 

£59,950 

to yield 7.25% net after all costs. 


Why pay doable or three times 
the price ia London? 


Cc-.mc:: 

MeltoSr. Warrsck. Scr.sts Inteisjtier.al 
T-,: -513i - r 63? tax: 0131 226 2636 


PRE-LAUNCH HOME 

NOW AVAILABLE! 


Dun to ovowheMnu Interest ol 
our select devntopmem at Cufltey, 
we are now pre-launching just ona 
luxury lour bodroom homo at 
: m cttfonal value. As expected liom 
this wok known national bouse bufldoc, 
lha a peedteation miStedea a tu*y Bttad 
kitchen wtttt Mdge/freeeac dsltwashar. 
and washing macnute, separate 
Jcunea and ctnbiQ room, mud 
wardrobes and erauda to the master 
bedroom as we* as fitted caipatsl 
The house also benefits bom a 
double garage and a laigo garden. 

PRE-LAUNCH PRICE 

£375,000 

For more Momtatfoo 
please cal our <»Sng agent 

«H BROWN ON 0109248*174 


Jtomott mrrSr 

VACATION aUB, 

'"TiTSTTToim 

The world wide reader in 
Hoilday Ownership Is Introducing 
Its first European five star resorts 
with luxurious apartraenis 
and the Marriott service standard. 
Very Umilcd preconstruction 
prtebig aoaOabbe. 

CaO 

0800 004477x7071 

for moTT tnfonnadon 
Rrf 10702 


I* rl t) I' l. K l' i i. S 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


■•©V" 

CHESTER TONS. 


QLEENSG ATE GARDENS. SW7 
Laipr family apartment with views of 
garden square. Drawing im. dining tm. 

kitAt’fiw tin. 3 dhte beds, 2 baths, 
guest cloal . Lift, caretaker. 5h of F/H. 
ONSJJOO 
JSA John D Wood 

0171 5S95211 


j-^LONDOXi 


London's No.l Specialist 
Search Company 

- Ve Pmhuc Rertdcalal PropOT v 
*od ImtBcnb tor Qmu 

- Expert Central London linnlcfac 

- R1CS Qubbed and Incured. 

“LET US SEARCH FOR YOU “ 
Td: >M 171 SIS 1066 

Fn .44 in 418 1077 
nrwJnroaeardi.co ok. 
tu-phubralRc. STl 




World Ct.Ad;s Hor.’ES 
Free; one CS003333S-i 


iniematlcw *m tre? at oh 5 
eeat ■ttMangsWUppeufiBi 


CAP FERRAT 

Such Satroni Villa 
I Rcccpum Rivots, 4 Bedroana. 

4 Bathroom. Rnri KMm. Garage, 
Gulden. Pot ale Jell,. All pnaune. 
for tale at only FP9 million 


MALLORCA 

New development In 
delightful 
PORT ANDRATX 
EL PUEBLO 
CALA MORAGUES 
Two bedroom two 
bathroom apartments. 
All with balcony and 
beautiful sea new. 

Swimming Pools and 
Sea Bathing 
For colour brochure, 
full specifications 
and prices:- 

OPAL TEN SI. 

Phone:- 003471 724046 
or Fax:-0Q3471 714967 


EOsnstv? seieetton of 
Apartments & Chalets (□ 
Switzerland's Premier SW Resort 
Personal Advice & 
Management Service 

HILARY SCOTT 
The Swiss Specialist 
To! /T he 01243 583215 (UtE) 


iixpuithase or tease: 

prestigious real 
estate In Switzerland 


USA 





Luxury Amrtnekts 
in a Private Mahha 
Poea m asmao 



Enjoy lha Tb Adrentapn 
in a NWRamman CBmate 


itvsiuaroBS 

HEtessussa 


mm 



I Sukahte as an adnAristi^hie, atadende » 
medal coder oras corporate headquatte. 
■7^ aoa of Wtedbnd and vineyanls. 
■ChSteau 23*000 sq. ft * folly modern 
equipped fannhouse tfooo sq. ft. 

Details on our sftc 

or caiAatt the Rqmiial Economic CouttseliK 
fiO.BflKl4to.QVi8zoMontnu(/5idzBfand 
Fa* + 41 Cn) 963 8065 


mm 


BEDFORD. 


FOR RENT) IMqua ooportutAy tr 
pnafipou* NYC reburt* Stem carta 
aaMa on 12 acres, 50 nrtn. from 
Manhattan. 10 rairv from Greanmcft, 
CT. 9 BR, 5 BA. aatvan te quarto* 
wtmmrtB pool, Xme tret*, panoramic 
dmn and prtrecy. kteet pastigo homo 
or e e r p ot a m ralraoL’ grand* care 
iKkidad. S18,7Sanno. U SD. 

Brochure Anlabto BrotoreProtaotot - 
Phono: (914] 234-0S7D 
Fax: (914) 234-0597 
Mqritowwjvei la nttooioraLCorafcBaaa 


BANKERS BROKERS EUSIN'E- C ; 3 ; 
MEN WOMEN RELOCATING TQ 
NEW YORK? 


We ore a Ail sam» compare ihai 
can afnqflfy your mow to NYC.- We 
rafvBEent ^ in^or lantotte and cat 
provide the finest luxury o p w lmanS 
in Manhattan. Furniture. ufflHIea A 
phones can all bo arranged: -For 
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Vulnerable 
horses come 
close to home 


PROPERTY 


Theft and vandalism are putting animals 
at risk. Sally Smith finds land values 
rising as owners seek fields near dwellings 


Y ou need warm, 
preferably south 
facing accommo- 
dation. of pre- 
cisely correct 
dimensions, plenty of venti- 
lation but no chilly 
draughts. And a good van- 
tage point to view all the 
daily activities to prevent 
the occupants becoming 
bored. 

Housing horses is no sim- 
ple matter, as anyone who 
lias had any dealings with 
these pernickety creatures 
will attest. But it is a task 
which is being addressed by 
increasing numbers of fami- 
lies. 

Theft, vandalism and. 
worst of all, mindless 
attacks, mean that horses 
must be kept close to home 
for security. This, in turn, 
has resulted in growing 
demand for country homes 
with equestrian facilities. 
Quite apart from other con- 
siderations, no one wants a 
long trip at each end of the 
day to feed, water and muck 
out 

Figures from the British 
Equestrian Trade Associa- 
tion (Beta) show that in 
Britain there are half a mil- 
lion horses in private own- 
ership and dressage is reck- 
oned to be the fastest 
growing sport in the coun- 
try. Many a pony will have 
been put at the top of Christ- 
mas lists last month. 

For such buyers the first 
requirement is not a stable 
biit land - and plenty of it. 
You need a minimum of a 
couple of acres per horse and 
an acre per pony, Nigel 
Steele of Strutt and Parker 
in Norwich estimates. 

"Horses have to he rotated 
on to clean pasture fre- 
quently or they pick up para- 


sites. They are also notori- 
ously poor grazers and you 
may want to be able to put 
sheep or cattle on the land to 
clean it up afterwards, so 
there must be sufficient area 
for the horses to go else- 
where,” he explains. 

This pasture must be adja- 
cent to the house - even 
being a mile down the road 
makes horses vulnerable - 
which further limits the 
number of appropriate dwell- 
ings, which increases 
demand, which increases 
price. 

At Bedale in North York- 
shire. Nigel Foster of George 

‘Do not 
imagine that 
it will end 
with a 
couple of 
ponies and 
a horse 
for mum* 

F White says that In his area 
the first two acres of land 
are crucial and will add 
between £15,000 and £20,000 
to the value of a house. This 
is as much as 10 times the 
value of the land at agricul- 
tural rates. 

This is because of its 
“buffer" qualities, providing 
protection, amenity and set- 
ting as well as equestrian 
worth. 

Here, it really is a case of 
“less is more" - for the more 
land there Is, the lower the 
value of each acre added. 
Each additional acre up to 10 
acres will be worth between 


£4,000 and £5,000, around 
twice the agricultural value. 

Above 10 acres and the 
value of additional land is 
pretty well back to fa rmlan d 
prices of up to £2,000 an acre 
with, possibly, a small pre- 
mium of between 10 and 15 
per cent, which represents 
the sum necessary to beat 
off the competition from 
local fanners. 

In England's hunting 
shires, five acres becomes 
the point at which the land 
price starts to fall. In Market 
Harborough. Henry Sale of 
Fisher Hoggarth agents says 
up to five acres of grassland 
in this area will cost 
between £5,000 and £10,000 
an acre, triple the agricul- 
tural value. 

The next five acres. l'A 
times as much, and above 10 
acres "you are out of the 
domestic equestrian market 
and back to farming”, Saia 
said. 

At a recent sale of two 
adjacent pony paddocks at 
north Newington, a couple of 
miles from Banbury, one lot 
sold for £5,476 an acre, the 
other fbr £3,916 an acre. 

Paul Clays on, of Clays on- 
Haselwood, auctioneers, said 
this reflected the fact that 
the first was closer to the 
village, though only by 
yards, showing the impor- 
tance of proximity to dwell- 
ings. 

He is selling a former 
council house, also near 
Banbury on the Northamp- 
tonshire borders, the owner 
of which bad acquired a 2 . 2 - 
acre paddock alongside. The 
package has gone under 
offer at a figure which is a 
good 20 per cent above the 
combined value of the two 
elements. 

The Beta survey shows 



private horse ownership Is 
highest in the south-west of 
England: in south Devon, 
Charles Wreford-Brown, of 
Luscombe Maye Hands 
Hughes, has watched 
demand rise inexorably over 
the past two years. 

Land "must be within a 
milp and a half of Village OT 
small town centres”, he says, 
but will sell for between 
£3,000 and £3,500 an acre 
against £1,000 for pasture 
farther away. 

While a house with land 
will be worth significantly 
more than the sum of its two 
constituent parts, stabling 
does not appear to add on 
more value than its building 
costs. "Buyers will not pay 


over the odds far a stable 
just because it is there," says 
Nigel Steele. "It is the land 
they want. In turn, stable 
owners should not expect to 
recoup more than their 
investment” 

He advises paying for qual- 
ity. Timber is best and a pre- 
fabricated structure with 
concrete base and services 
will be between £3,000 and 
£4,000 a box: brick or con- 
crete block will be a little 
less, around £2,500. 

“And because you have 2.4 
children do not imagine that 
it will end with a couple of 
ponies and a horse for mum. 
You will be up to three full- 
grown horses before you 
know it, and if you are going 


to be involved in winter 
h unting and summer event- 
ing even more," he says. 

"The horses will all need 
boxes, then there must be 
somewhere to store food 
[£5,000^6.000] and, possibly, 
a tack room [£L00O-£1.500] - 
although the threat of theft 
means most people prefer to 
keep tack in the house - a 
covered walk-way to finish 
the job [£1,5001 and a con- 
crete yard [£17-£20 a sq 
yard]." 

These are costs, he says, 
which illustrate the advan- 
tages of keeping a horse in 
livery, of between £70 and 
£95 per horse per week, 
including management and 
exercising. 


Livery is an option fre- 
quently taken up in Henry 
Sale's area. 

"Many of those who keep 
horses here for hunting will 
have them at livery at up to 
£100 per horse per week for a 
full management service, 
which compares well with 
the cost of buying land and 
stabling and then employing 
staff,” he says. 

Sale draws a clear distinc- 
tion between these individ- 
uals - families keeping 
horses on a domestic scale - 
and the professionals; each 
has very different property 
requirements and are not in 
competition with one 
another. 

Competition might come 


from other quarters, how- 
ever. The traditional stable 
block, for instance, is far too 
valuable to be used by 
horses when it can be sold 
off for conversion or used by 
the owners as a granny fiat, 
an office for home working 
or holiday letting. 

“As for purpose-built 
equestrian properties, we are 
selling one near Oadby: 14 
acres with 12 loose boxes, an 
indoor riding school and 
planning permission to build 
a house. But there has been 
no response from borse 
people,” Sales says. 

"We have had offers and 
interest for every other pos- 
sible alternative use - 
including a mosque." 
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It's the ideal home for 
your investment 

Superb apartments in the heart of London that are also 
an ideal investment opportunity — 15 Trinity Square. 

V - . . These superb apartments overlook the Tower of London, 
with history and culture all around. 

. . The financial heart of the City is a short walk away, whilst inside 
15 Trinity Square you'll find unrivalled luxury, space and style. 

15 Trinity Square. An investment for life. 

1 and 2 bedroom apartments. Prices from £210,000 to £430,000. 



PRICES FROM ONLY £ 147, 950 


07000 NUHOME 

6 8 4 6 6 3 


Berkeley 

HOMES * 


QUALITY TO APPRECIATE 


KENSINGTON GREEN, W8 
A classic newly built, double fronted house providing some 
4.832 sqiL (including garaging) of accommodation. The house 
is set in this unique development with 24 hr portcrnge/security . 
use of leisure/fitness Centre, and landscaped gardens. 
Entrance HalL Drawing Room. Dining Room, Study. 
Kitchen/Breakfast Room. 5 Bedrooms. 5 Bathrooms all En-suite, 
Double Garage. Off-Street Parking, Large Garden. Staff 
Accommodation Comprising Reception. Kitchen, Bedroom. Bathroom. 
Freehold Price: £330,000 negotiable 



EXECUTIVE PENTHOUSES 
1N W1 TO LET. 
SetacUon i of 1S2 bed luxury 
fumtetwd aparlmBnte around a 
landscaped courtyard witfi own 

private twraes tram £650 pw axe. 
Ernest Owers & WHBros 


WC2, WHITCOMB STREET. 3- Boor 1 
Md a«t PoBshea <0018. C179.9SO LIH. 
WT. HANSON STREET SpH level 1.2 
bed fiat F’aflo. Terrace. n 99,950 LH 
WC1, FUDOEHIOOWr GARDENS. 3/4 
bad Elat. Period mansion block. Long 
kune. £310.000 L/H. copping Joyce 
01718362888 


MOORQATE ECl. Contemporary «yta E 
bad flat. Award winning warehouse 
conversion. £2354100 Hutort SaM Can 
T. Din 250 1012 F:0171 250 1015 

CLERKENWSJ- Lott style apartments. 
b eech (bora, N-feeft Medians, 1.100 sq 
n-1.400 sq ft. E250.000-E359.000. 
Hurford SaM Can T. 0571 2S0 1012 
F; 01 71 2501015 


Tel: 01 71 589 1 333 Weekend Tel: 083 1 3542 1 6 

fiifsjmi/f 0171 589 117] 


FPDsavills 


NTra-H^TIOkA-. •— 0-T7. 



CUMBRIA, River Derwent 
The Isel Fishings (National Park) 




Fishing rights lo be offered in units of 2 rods. 
3.5 days per month throughout season. 
Brechin: 01356 622187 
Contact: Roddy d'Anyers Willis 
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Sporting Profile 


T echnique 
hiding 
behind the 
comic 
mayhem 

Ski star Alberto Tomba is shrewder than 
his japes suggest, says Keith Wheatley 

A lberto Tomba. the arrogant. After one Austrian 

world’s best-known race he told the media the course 
and probably most was “so easy you could drink an 
temperamental skier, espresso going down", 
is conducting his run Picked for the national team at 


A lberto Tomba. the 
world’s best-known 
and probably most 
temperamental skier, 
is conducting his run 
in to the Winter Olympics in 
characteristic fashion. “La 
Bomba" has narrowly avoided 
being sent to jail by Italian 
magistrates, conducted a noisy 
feud with World Cup ski 
officials, and come tantalisingly 
close to a record 50th win on the 
circuit he still dominates. 

'It's about what you expect 
from Tomba but he is stfl] the 
one his rivals look to beat and he 
is very capable of winning two 
more gold medals in Nagano." 
observed an I talian sports 
journalist who has followed the 
career of the Alpine world's 
answer to Paul Gascoigne. 

Fining Tomba LlOm. the 
Bolzano justices told the skier he 
was lucky not be watching 
skiing on television from a 
prison celL Tomba. 31, bad 
thrown a large crystal trophy at 
photographer Aldo Martinuzzi at 
an awards ceremony, cutting the 
cameraman's hand. Martin uzzi’s 
offence was to have sneaked 
photos of a naked and 
overweight Tomba sprawled 
inside a sauna and sold them to 
the Italian tabloid press. 

Tomba's latest row with 
officialdom came at the Austrian 
World Cup event in Kranjska 
Gora earlier this year. The triple 
Olympic gold medallist was 
poised to win the event when 
officials decided to reverse the 
order of the 30 starters for the 
second run of the slalom 
competition. 

Tomba said after withdrawing: 
“It was too badly rutted for an 
inversion of 30 skiers. The 
results would have been a 
lottery." 

Perhaps more significant was 
the verbal dispute he had earlier 
that day with the jury chairman 
who ticked him off for testing 
the snow thickness before his 
run. “I could not stand that 
personal attack. Something 
clicked inside me and I used my 
right to withdraw.” said Tomba. 
“It went the way I expected, with 
the first competitors disfavoured 
by running last Think of Jagge. 
who was leader on the first run 
and went to 25th on the second 
run." 

It was typical Tomba. What 
seemed at first glance to be an 
impetuous lack of discipline 
turned out to be shrewdly 
beneficial in a personal sense. 

He emerged from an 
unsatisfactory weekend at 
Kranjska with the aura of a 
contender. Last Sunday in 
Veysonnaz, Tomba was once 
again in second place and tipped 
for victory when he crashed out 
his second run. According to the 
journalist “It was classic. He 
always skis just short of a win 
and then peaks at the 
Olympics." 

Tomba came out of obscurity 
exactly a decade ago. As a 
precocious 21 -year-old. he set a 
new Italian record by winning 
seven World Cup events in one 
season. He was gifted and 


I t has been a good first week 
at the 1998 Australian 
Open. Record crowds, bear- 
able temperatures and some 
fine tennis have combined to 
make this the most successful 
championship at the state-of-the- 
art National Tennis Centre since 
the move to Melbourne Park in 
1988. 

Most of the excitement during 
the tenth birthday celebrations 
has centred on the exploits of the 
new national hero. US Open 
champion Patrick Rafter, who 
improved his ranking from 62 to 
2 last year. 

The 25-year-old Queenslander 
has come through two exhaust- 
ing three-hour encounters - a 
sparkling four-set match against 
the infamous American Jeff Tar- 
ango and a braising five-set bat- 
tle against Tarango’s compatriot 
Todd Martin, the 1994 finalist 
here. 

Rafter is tired and has blis- 
tered feet. Today, he plays 
Alberto Berasategui of Spain for 
a place in the fourth round and a 
probable meeting against a revi- 
talised Andre Agassi. The 27- 
year-old American faces the Ital- 


arrogant. After one Austrian 
race he told the media the course 
was “so easy you could drink an 
espresso going down”. 

Picked for the national team at 
the Winter Olympics in Calgary, 
Tomba won back-to-back gold 
medals in both slalom and giant. 
slalom. Four years later he won 
another gold at Albertville, 
renamed “Alberto-viHe” by 
Tomba in his mimwn in La 
Gazetta della Sport Alberto was 
so confident that he skied away 
from the finish line with a 
ski-pole balanced an his 
outstretched right hand. 

Although Tomba has made 
millions from his decade as one 
of Italy's most revered 
sportsmen, unlike many skiers 
he was bom to a comfortable 
bourgeois life near Bologna. 

After his astonishing double win 

Most slalom 
skiers are 
built like 
whippets; La 
Bomba has 
always been 
more of a 
St Bernard 

in Calgary, he made headlines 
but won few friends by 
wondering aloud if his father 
Franco, watching on television 
back in Caste] de Brittii, would 
buy him a Ferrari as a 
celebration gift 

One American reporter 
famously described him as an 
impossible mixture of 
testosterone and technique. 

Before the Albertville games, 
he told the entourage of 
enthusiasts who describe 
themselves as the Club Tomba 
that he would slow down his 
extreme social life by partying 
with five girls until three in the 
morning instead of three girls 
until five in the morning. He has 
always used humour and 
insouciance to disguise a 
ferocious commitment to 
practice and fitness training. 

Tomba once said bis dream 
race included a glass of wine 
before the start and a cigarette 
halfway down the course before 
finishing In first place. However, 
a struggle to “make the weight" 
has always been part of his 
sporting regime. Whereas most 
slalom skiers are built like 
whippets. La Bomba has always 
been more of a St Bernard. 

He uses his muscular 2001b 
frame to extraordinary effect on 
the piste, attacking the complex 
technicalities of the slalom gates 
as if they were the full-on charge 
of the downhill discipline. 

Early in the 1996 season there 
were signs that a skier ranked 
with Stenmark. Killy or 
Girardelli was beginning to show 
signs of age and de clining 
physical power. Then on the wet 
Spanish snow of the Sierra 
Nevada, he clinched the double 
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victory that had until then 
eluded him: a double world 
championship in both giant and 
single slalom. 

Yet just a month or two later 
he dispensed with the services of 
longtime trainer Giorio 
DTJrbano and the “Tomba will 
retire" theorists had a field day. 

However, he then secured the 


coaching and physical training 
direction of one Professor 
Gighotti of Ferrara University, 
famed for preparing Italy's 
marathon runners. It was hardly 
the choice of an athlete about to 
quit 

Since then, Tomba has stuck 
to a diet of mainly pasta and 
olive oil. and claims his body fat 


ratio is the lowest it has been. 

Tomba. Olympic debutante in 
Canada and elder statesman in 
Japan, a world class p er for m er 
with an instinct for opera buffa 
and the intellect to hide his 
technique behind comic 
mayhem, is stQl likely to provide 
some of the greatest 
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Denver is ready for a good^fi^it 
die Packers, says Jurek Martin ; 
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A personally conducted 
poll on. the; internet 
reveals that an over- 
whelming majority of 
citizens believe adding (Warren, 
not Gilbert) was president the 
last time a team from the Ameri- 
can Football Conference won the 
gridiron superbowL ■ 

. Actually it was in 1384, when 
Oakland beat Washington while 
Ranald Reagan was in the* White 
House, but for generation Xers, 
immersed in the present, that 
might as weD be 75 years ago. 
And t o morrow’s contest, which is 
only the 32nd and Is to be held, 
El Nino permitting, in San Diego, 
California, does not promise to be 
any different from the last 18. 

For the Denver Broncos, the 
AFC’s representative against 
defending champions, the Green 
Bay Packers, history is even 
worse. They are one of only three 
teams, along with Minnesota and 
Buffalo, to have lost four super- 
bowls without winning once. 
Worse, their average margin of 
defeat has been 41-12. which 
translates into soccer parlance as 
roughly 6-2. This does not inspire 

winflripnrn 

Nevertheless, there are reasons 
to believe, or at least to hope, 
that the Broncos are not the pat- 
sies of old. T.ikp the Buffalo Bills, 
which lost four superbowls in a 
row from 1991 to 1994, Denver has 
long been an above-average team. 

Now they have had two years 
with Mike Shanahan as coach 
and he learned his trade as an 
assistant with the San Francisco 
49ers, the best apprenticeship in 
modem football 
Unlike most past Denver sides, 
the Broncos have a serious run- 
ning gamp in the person of Ter 1 • 
refl Davis, second only to Barry 
Sanders of Detroit in yards 
gained this season. They have 
receivers like Rod Smith, Shan- 
non Sharpe and Ed McCaffrey, 
who know how to catrii the: hall, 
and a fistful of veteran been- 
around-the-league defensive play- 
ers like Neil Smith, Bill Roma- 
nowski and Steve Atwater, who 
are accustomed to winning. 

Most of all, they have at quar- 
terback John El way. whose pres- 
ence gives this champ i onship its 

necessary touch of human 
drama. He is 37. having thrown 
footballs for the Broncos for all 
his 15 professional years, and it 
does not take a genius to work 
out he is getting close to his last 
chance to win the big one. (It is 
cruelly necessary to point out 
that in his three previous super- 
bowls, the average margin of 
Denver’s defeats was an even 
more horrendous 45-13; the 
Titanic, the Andrea Doria and 
the Hindenburg of a record, 
according to Tony Eomheiser of 
The Washington Post) 

But El way, all teeth and guts, 
is good, and legendary for engi- 
neering fourth-quarter come- 
from-behind victories. In the 
excellent AFC title game against 
Pittsburgh, he chose to weave his 
magic in the last two minutes of 
the first half, throwing for two 
touchdowns and giving Denver 
the cushion needed to hang on. 
He may not be the reckless 
player of his youth - 15 years' 
pounding does take its toll - hut 
if necessary be can still run as 
well as most quarterbacks and 
the arm still delivers bullets. 

The Broncos are all saying they 
will win in San Diego for John. 
Elway himself seems less hyped, 
which might be a wise psycho- 
logy. In 1988, against Washing- 
ton, he started on fire, putting 10 
quick points on the board before 
the Redskins took umbrage and 
scored five touchdowns in the 
second quarter. Two years later, 
Denver was buried 55-10 by prob- 


ably tile best of an the very good 
San Francisco teams. - -Tl'. " 
There are. serious students "of 
football, if that ismot a contradict 
tfon in terms, who flunk the cur- 
rent Packers side is approaching 
that s ame exalted 49er standard 
of excellence. Indeed, • the conclu- 
sive Packer defeat'in the pmcO®-^ 
stick rain and -mud of.a 
strong San Frandsco outfit In fhe^ 
NFC championship “two watts' 
ago was almost frightehihgly- effi-" 
dent and well-planned. ■ 

• In many ways they are the mir- 
ror image of Denver. Uke Shan a - . 
han, hfike Hcdmgreru ’the eoach, 
also learned at the 49er. knee,:, 
like Davis, Dorsey- Levens was 
not a particularly heralded run- 
ning bdck in college, but now is 
mentioned in reverent compari- 
son with the greatest of all 
Packer hoofers, Jim Taylor from 
St. Vincent Lombardi's era. - 
Antonio Freeman, possibly & 
superstar in the making, Robert 
Brooks and Mark Ghmura catch 1 
passes as wen as Smith, Sharpe - 
and McCaffrey. 

: On defence, the venerable Reg- 
gie White at least equals the- m* 
longer-spring-chicken Neil Smith 
as a pass-rusher par excellence, 
as Eugene Robinson does Atwa- 
ter as a blanket over opposing 
receivers. Denver, however, may; 
have nobody to compare with. Gil 1 

I Denver, 
however, may -} ; 
have nobody ; • ; 
to compare . 
with Gilbert 
Brown, the ^ 
mammoth 
lineman 

bert Brown, the -mammoth line- 
man through, -round- dr- under- 
whom runners rarely get very far 
because, as Komheiser puts it, he 
weighs more than * half of down- 
town Denver. 

And Brett Favre, the 28-year- 
old quarterback, plays the game - 
as Elway does, unafraid . to run 
and possessed of -a- cannon far an- 
arm. The difference is that Favre 
is acquiring an aura of invincibil- 
ity that Elway never owned, pep., 
haps because he never had the ' 
all-round support that Is now 
Faroe's fortune. If he plays as 
long as Elway, the Green Bay ' 
quarterback may well start seri- 
ously rewriting football's record 
books. He already owns a share 
of ope/ having thrown for 30 and 
more touchdowns in each of the 
last three seasons. -- 
• Green Bay, from the frozen 
Wisconsin tundra; also seems to. 
be reacquiring a taste for super- 
bowl played In warmer clfines dr,-’ 
regrettably.- indoors. Lombardi 
coached them to victories in the 
first two ever held, in 1967 and 
1968, hut that was it until last 
year, a hiatus that was be ginning 
to put them In the company of 
the 10 teams which never made it 
to the final game. 

And they return minus- only 
Desmond Howard, the kick retur- 
ner who turned "his starringrpCT- 
formance a year ago into a $6m _■ 
contract with Oakland and has 
disappeared without trace. 

But it could be a well-played 
game between two sides stuffed 
with well-coached taiant. That is 
more than can be said for tome 
of the mismatches that have 
characterised the last 13 -' super- 
bowls. Green Bay should win, . 
putting them one title short of 
San Francisco’s five, but the 
Broncos might run them hard. 
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Tennis: Australian Open 

Blistered feet and broad shoulders 

John Barrett previews the possible meeting between Rafter and a revitalised Agassi 


ian Andrea Gaudenzl, who 
should not pose too many prob- 
lems for someone who is playing 
like a man on a mission. 

After beating 16th seeded 
Albert Costa of Spain on Thurs- 
day, a night match that was. 
greeted with rapturous applause 
by the Melbourne crowd, the 
charismatic Agassi said; “I've 
been working hard and It’s nice 
to see it paying off." 

Agassi, a former world No.l 
who won this title in 1995, is 
221b lighter and has promised 
his wife, actress Brooke Shields, 
that he will regain his place in 
the top 10 from his present rank- 
ing of 87. If Rafter and Agassi do 
both emerge to the last 16 It will 
be a fascinating confrontation. 

British hopes today are carried 
on the broad shoulders of Greg 


Rusedski, the No.5 seed, whose 
third round match is against 
Australia’s Todd Woodbridge, 
the Sydney-born right-hander 
who was a singles semi-finalist 
last year at Wimbledon where he 
teamed with Mark Woodforde to 
win a fifth consecutive doubles 
title. 

Rusedski is looking good. 
After beating qualifier David 
Witt, a tal] American with a big 
serve, he cruised to victory 
against Jonathan Stark. Stark 
was forced to retire with an 
hflured knee early in the third 
set after Rusedski had won the 
first two. 

The British No.l had looked 
fast and confident and was hit- 
ting his often erratic .backhand 
particularly welL This was a 
much better performance for the 


powerful left-hander than his 
desperate win at Wimbledon 
against the same opponent On 
that occasion Stark had led by 
two sets to love before Rusedski 
had recovered to win in five emo- 
tional sets on his way to the 
quarter-finals. 

—Fitter after a spell of training 
under the direction of his new 
’coach Tony Pickard, the man 
who guided Stefan Editors for 10 
years, Rusedski believes be has 
improved since reaching the 
final of last year’s US Open 
unseeded. 

“I'm playing better right now 
than I was at the US Open. My 
standard has gone np — I’ve 
worked harder on my game and 
hopefully I can continue this 
rolL I’ve been very fortunate 
here . . . playing only five sets 


and a bit so far, so no complaints 
for two rounds. Woodbridge has 
got a fantastic return of serve, 
very good groundstrokes and 
he’s very talented. I'm just going 
to have to play my own game - 
return well, serve well, compete 
for every point Over five sets if 
you compete well you have a 
very good chance if you play to 
the level you can." 

Although they have each went 
twice in previous meetings. 
Rusedski’s present best would 
certainly be good enough to beat 
Woodbridge. He is the heavier 
hitter and is one of the three 
best servers in the world. 

Bat as Tim Henman discov- 
ered in his miserable first round 
loss to qualifier Jerome Golmard 
of France, finding one’s best 
form is not always easy. 


Woodbridge is folly aware of 
the difficulties he will face. 
"Greg has that massive serve 
. . . but he's got a more well- 
rounded game these days, more 
variety. He comes into the net 
he stays back - he tries to 
change the play a little bit 
Against a big server like Mm I 
feel if I can get the baH back into 
Play I’ve got a good shot at win- 
ning tiie point We've had a cou- 
ple of tight matches so Fm 
looking forward to a good 
match-up with him.” 

Much will depend upon the 
reaction of the Australian ft™ 
If Woodbridge can play well 
enough to rouse them, Rusedski 
is likely to find the atmosphere 
hostile. “I think the Australian 
crowd Is going to be behind him 
from the beginning bat I don’t 


tyfys & \&o 


think it will ni»fc» any difference .; 
for me," he said. 

“At Wimbledon; Tim and I get 
great support In. Australia, it’s 
going to be the same for. Kaftmv 
Woodbridge, and all the top play- - 
ers hdre." . . ' 

Forewarned Is foreaxmed/bot 
until Rnse d s k i has actually expe- 
rienced the hostile atmosphere 
he cannot be certain how he win 1 
react My guess is that it wfll 
inspire him rather than Intinri- : 
date him. 

If Rusedski wins he cannot ■- 
meet a seed until the- semi-finals - 
after the collapse of the other 
protected men in the lower half 
- Gustavo Kuerten (12), Goran 
Ivanisevic (13). Michael Ghahg ' 
<3), -Thomas Muster* <8)'"4hd 
Albert Cosia(l6). Apart firpm 
Rusedski himself* ohlyTlafter 
and the Chilean left-hander Mar- 
celo 2b» (9) have survived and 
they should meet in , the" quarter^ 

finals-; . 

What an opportunity, then; for 
the British No.l. As in New YoHt 
last September,; it begins toTtoR'! 
as If someone up tiLae lstoaihng 
on hint Let ns hope hecan-take 
Mg chance. ■ '■ -r-^ f ■ 
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■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 
Stedetijk Museum 
Tel: 31-20-5732911 
wwwAtedetljk.nl 

Malevich: Works on Paper from the 
Khardzhiev Collection Exhibited for the 
First Time. 79 drawings in penal, 
chalk, gouache, ink and watercolours, 
spanning almost the whole of the 
Russian avant-garde artist's career; 
ends tomorrow 

Van Gogh Museum 
Tel: 31-20-570 5200 
Utagawa Kuniyoshi (1 797-1 861): 
display of works by one of the leading 
19th century Japanese printmakers; 
from Jan 30 to Apr 5 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundactf “fa Caixa” 

Tel: 34-3-207 7475 
The Iberians: between the sixth and 
the first century BC, a MJe-known 
dvHbiiUon existed on the west of the 
Mediterranean bowl. Contemporaries 
of the Phoenicians and the Greeks, the 
Ibers developed a distinctive culture. 
Some of the 350 objects included In 
this display have never before been 
removed before from the sites of their 
excavation. Others have been loaned 
by Spanish and French museums. The 
exhibition has been seen in Paris and 
wHl travel to Bonn; from Jan 30 to 
Apr 12 

■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

PhRharmonle 

Tel: 49-30-2543 8354 

• Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Mariss Jansons in works 
by Chausson and Strauss; Jan 24, 25 

• Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by G Qatar Wand In 
Bruckner's Symphony No. 4; Jan 30 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper 

Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
Swedish Royal Opera: Norma, by 
Bellini. Conducted by Alberto 
Hokf-Garrido in a staging by James 
Robinson; Jan 28, 29 

■ CHICAGO 

CONCERTS 
Orchestra Had 

Tel: 1-312-294-3000 - 
wvw.chkxgosymphony.org 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
world premiere of -Sir Harrison . 
Birtwistle's Exody, conducted by 
William EdelnSiThe programme is 
completed by Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto in D Major, with soloist Itzhak 
Perlman; Jan 24 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim in 
works by Beethoven and Bruckner, Jan 
29. 30 • 


■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 

Humtebaek 

Tel: 45-4919 0719 

www.loulsiana.dk 

Francis Bacon: this first major 

retrospective of -Bacon to be mounted 

in Scandinavia wlH include loans from 

around the world; to Apr 26 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

Notional Gallery of Scotland 

Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
Turner Watercolours: bequeathed in 
1900 by the Victorian collector Henry 
Vaughan, these 38 paintings have been 
exhibited annually for more than 90 
years. Vaughan's will stipulated that 
they must not be on permanent 
display, as he feared the effect of too 

much Hght; to Jan 31 

■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITIONS 

Burrell Collection 

Tek 44-141-649 7151 

Sir John Lavery (1856-1941): The Irish 

Glasgow. Boy. Highlights include “The 

Tennis Party" (1885), “State Vteft of 

Owen Victoria to the Glasgow 

International Exhibition" (1888), and 

major portra i ts In which the influence 

of Whlstier Is dearly visible; ends 

tomorrow 

■ HO USTON . 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Fine Arts, Houston 

Te/: 1-713-639 7750 
The Dark MhTor Picasso, Photography 
and Painting. Mote than 300 works, 
the majority of them photographs, 
which wiD fflustrate the relationship 
between the various media in which 
Picasso worked.- The cflsplay includes 
studies of works in progress, 
selFportraltS; and photographs of 
Rousseau arid Braque; to Feb 1, then 
traveffing to -Japan - - 

■ LAUSANNE 1 

EXHIBITIONS 

Fondation de THerarttage - 

Tek 4 i- 2 ir 32 p- 5 poi : r 

PbintiBsme^ more than- 100 works, 
'nckxfing-loans from Europe and the 
US, tracing the Influence of Seurat on 
a generation of young painters at the 
turn of toe century; to Jem 1 

■ LONDON . 

coNc^rre ; V 

BaibfcanJtaB-~.v-- 

Tel:. 44-171 r638 8891 : 

• . Nbiori'lh China: the Condon 
Premiere of. Adams’- opera.is the 
operilng coficeit of the "Inventing 
AniericaMbstivaL Kent Nagano 


TH£ MOST EXCITING 
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The ‘biventing America 1 festival at London’s Barbican Centre gets under way this week, with two exhibitions now open, and the London premiere of John Adams’s opera 'Nixon in China’ tomorrow. The 10-month programme 
features cinema, dance, theatre Bid literature events, as wei as classical and popular music, jazz and the visual arts. The first of several film seasons features biker movies this weekend 


conducts the London Symphony 
Orchestra; Jan 25 

• London Symphony Orchestra: world 
premiere of Secret Garden, a new work 
by Michael Berkeley. Programme also 
includes works by Mozart and Dvorak. 
Sir Colin Davis conducts; Jan 28 

Queen Elizabeth Had 

Tel: 44-171-960 4242 
London Sinfonfetta: 30th Birthday 
. Benefit Gala, including two world 
premieres, and John Tavener's The 
Whale. Markus Stenz conducts; Jan 24 

SL John’s Smith Square 
Tel: 44-171-222 1061 
Adrianne Pieczonka: recital by the 
soprano of songs by Strauss, 
Zemiinsky, Tchaikovsky and Barber, 

Jan 27 

EXHIBITIONS 
Barbican Art Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

• Shaker The Art of Craftsmanship. 
First major exhibition of furniture and 
decorative arts from one of the most 
influential Shaker communities, Mount 
Lebanon. The show traces the origins 
of the Shaker movement from its 
origins In late 18th century England 
through its development in 19th 
century America to what became a 
philosophy and a way of life; to Apr 26 

• The Art of the Harley. 30 
customised motorcycles provide the 
centrepiece of this display devoted to 
the 95 year history of the 
Harley-Davidson company; to Apr 26 

Museum of London 
Tel: 44-171-600 3699 
The Life and Times of N M Rothschild, 
1777-1836: tracing the life story of the 
founder of one of the world's greatest 
banking dynasties. Bom in Frankfurt's 
Jewish ghetto, Nathan Mayer 
■ Rothschild crossed the Channel in 
1798 aged 21 , and set himself up as a 
textile merchant in Manchester before 
moving to London and becoming a 
banker. The exhibition includes 
portraits, personal possessions, and 
examples of the coded messages 
exchanged by Rothschild and Ns 
brothers during the Napoleonic wars; 
from Jan 28 to Jul 26 

National Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 

• Making & Meaning; Holbein's 
Ambassadors. This recently cleaned 
double portrait by Hans Holbein the 
Younger pictures two French 
ambassadors to toe court of Henry VJH 
In 1533. Presented alongside are 
drawings and miniatures, and objects 
relevant to toe painting's political and - 
nsiigtous background; to Feb 1 

• Recognising Van Eyck: bringing 
together several rare works by the 1 5th 
century Netherlandish master alongside 
. other works; to Mar 15 

Royal Academy of Arts 

Tel: 44-171-439 7438 
. • Art Treasures of England: The 
- Regional Collections. Display of some 
500 paintings, drawings and sculptures 
which will teH toe history of the public 
deflections outside London, from the 
foundation of toe -first university 
museums in toe 17th century to the 
present, including works by Canaletto, 
Hogarth, Turner and Francis Bacon, 
the exhibition wiH also seek to sirprise 
with the works of less wefl- known 
: artists; to Apr -13 

• Victorian Fairy Painting: exploring 
toe fascination with fairies and toe 
-supernatural which took hold of artists 
.and writers in Britain from the early 
19 th century to the outbreak of the 
First Worid War. The display includes 
designs for the. theatre, where the 
Shakespearian revival played an 
import a nt role In rekindling interest in 

I * 


fairies. Artists represented include 
Turner, Landseer, and Richard Dadd, 
who ended his life in Bedlam after 
murdering his father; to Feb 8, then 
touring to toe US 

OPERA 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-379 5399 
The Royal Opera: Le nozze di Figaro, 
by Mozart Conducted by Charles 
Mackerras (David Syrus on 27-29).: 
With designs by Peter Pabst; Jan 24, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30 

THEATRE 
Aldwych Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-416 6003 
Amy’s View: by David Hare. 
Transferring from the National Theatre, 
Hare's play - directed by Richard Eyre 
- stars Judi Dench and Samantha 
Bond as mother and daughter 

Barbican Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

• Cymbeline: by Shakespeare. Adrian 
Noble's Royal Shakespeare Company 
production; Jan 30, 31 

• The Mysteries: directed by Katie 
Mitchell, at the Pit; Jan 30, 31 

Lyric Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue 
Tel: 44-171-494 5045 
Cyrano de Bergerac: by Edmond 
Rostand, translated and adapted by 
Anthony Burgess. West End transfer of 
the RSC production, starring Antony 
Sher and directed by Gregory Doran 

National Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-928 2252 
The Invention of Love: the protagonist 
of Tom Stoppard’s new play is the 
poet and classic scholar A E 
Houseman, played by Paul Rhys and 
John Wood. Richard Eyre directs a 
production designed by Anthony Ward; 
Lyttelton Theatre; Mon-Thurs 

■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 

Tel: 1-213-365 3500 

Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 

by Franz Welser-Mflst in works by 

Mozart and Bruckner Jan 25 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 

Tel: 1-213-626 6222 
www.MOCA-LA.org. 

Cindy Sherman: retrospective tracing 
the New York-based artist's 
development from the 1970s to toe 
present. Consisting of 156 works, this 
show presents selections from each of 
her major series; to Feb 1, than touring 

OPERA 

L. A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 

Pavffion 

Tet. 1-213-972 8001 
wwwJaopera.org 

Salome: by R. Strauss. Revival of Sir 
Peter H all's celebrated production. 
Conducted by Richard Hickox, with 
Hildegard Behrens in toe title role; Jan 
24,27 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundadd *4a Caixa” 

Tel: 34-1-435 4833 
Joaquim Mir, 1873-1940: A Life's 
Journey. Retrospective of around 140 
works by toe landscape painter, ends 
tomorrow 

■ MANCHESTER 

CONCERTS 
Bridgewater HaQ 
Tei: 44-161-907 9000 

• BBC Philharmonic: conducted by 
Sir Edward Downes in Respighi's The 


Pines of Rome and Shostakovich's 
Leningrad Symphony; Jan 24 

• Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Yakov Kreizberg in 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 2; Jan 25 

• Orchestra of the Kirov Opera: 
conducted by Valery Gergiev in the 
first concert of a UK tour. Programme 
Includes works by Tchaikovsky and 
Prokofiev; Jan 27 

■ MILAN 

OPERA 

Teatiro aUa Scala 

Tel: 39-2-88791 

II Cappello di Paglia di Firenze: by 
Rota. Conducted by Bruno Campanella 
in a staging by Pier Luigi Pizzi; Jan 24 

■ MUNICH 

OPERA 

Bayerische Staatsoper 

Tel: 49-89-2785 7920 

Anna Bolena: by Donizetti. Ralf Weikert 

conducts a staging by Jonathan Miller. 

Edita Gruberova sings toe title role; 

Jan 24, 28 

■ NEW YORK 

DANCE 

New York City Ballet, New York 

State Theater 

Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

Jewels: by Balanchine, to music by 

Faurti, Stravinsky and Tchaikovsky; 

Jan 24 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim.org 
China - 5,000 Years: major exhibition 
comprising more than 500 works of 
art, ranging from the Neolithic period 
to the modem, with traditional works 
displayed at the uptown museum (Feb 
6 to Jun 3), and the modem section at 
the Guggenheim Museum SoHo (Jan 
29 to May 25). Uptown highlights 
Include Neolithic jades, Shang and 
Zhou bronzes, tomb ceramics, and a 
collection of Buddhist stone 
sculptures. The aim of the display at 
toe So Ho museum Is to explore the 
meaning of modernity In China. The 
whole will transfer to Bilbao in July 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www. metmuseum. org 

• Jackson Pollock (1912-1956): Early 
Sketchbooks and Drawings. Display of 
48 rarely seen pages from the Abstract 
Expressionist's sketchbooks, and 24 
drawings. Includes studies and 
portraits; to Feb 8 

• John La Farge: more than 30 
paintings and stained glass windows 
by toe 19th century American; ends 
tomorrow 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 

• From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Warhol: Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 woodcuts, etchings, 
lithographs and screenprints from the 
collection, demonstrating that stylistic 
achievements have been linked to 
printmaking processes; to Feb 8 

• New Concepts in Printmaking 1: 
Peter Halley - this installation of 
technologically-derived works by toe 
painter launches a series which aims to 
challenge conventional notions of 
pintmaking; to Feb 8 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
www.metopera.org 

• Capriccio: by R. Strauss. New 
production by John Cox, with sets by 
Mauro Pagano; Jan 26 


• La Cenerentola: by Rossini. New 
production conducted by James 
Levine in a staging by Cesare Lievi, 
with designs by Maurizio Bald; Jan 24 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 
Salle Pleyel 

Tel: 33-1-4561 6589 
Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 
Carlo Maria Giulini in Verdi's Requiem 
Mass. With soprano Deborah Voigt, 
mezzo-soprano Katia Lytting, tenor 
Hugh Smith and bass Peter Mikulas. 
Choir led by Arthur Oldham; 

Jan 28. 29 

EXHIBITIONS 

Centre Georges Pompidou 

Tel: 33-1-4478 1275 
www. cnac-gp. fr 

Bruce Naum an: spanning toe career of 
the American artist, b.1941 , this 
exhibition focuses on his relationship 
with language, and includes sound and 
video Installations as well as neon 
pieces like One hundred live and die 
(1984); to Mar 9, then touring to 
London and Helsinki 

Jeu de Paume 

Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
Arman (b.1928): brings together 100 
works produced since 1959, including 
pieces from the Refuse & Garbage 
series and the most recent Cascades; 
from Jan 27 to Apr 12. then travelling 
to Germany, Portugal and Israel 

OPERA 

Opdra National de Paris, Opera 
Bastille 

Tel: 33-1-4473 1300 
Tosca: by Puccini. Conducted by Jan 
Latoam-Koenig in a staging by Walter 
Schroeter. Marla Guleghina sings toe 
title role; Jan 27, 29 

Opera National de Paris, Palais 
Gamier 

Tel: 33-1-43439686 
CosI Fan Tutte: by Mozart Conducted 
tty Gary Bertini In a staging by Ezio 
Totfolutti; Jan 28 

■ ROME 

OPERA 

Teatro deH' Opera 
Tel: 39-6-481601 
www.themlx.it 

Le Nozze di Figaro: by Mozart. 
Production for the Teatro Gomunale in 
Florence by Jonathan Miller. 

Conducted by Hans Graf, with sets by 
Peter J Davison; Jan 24, 25, 27, 28, 29 

■ ROTTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunstiial 

Tei: 31-10-440 0301 

Henrietta Ronner-Knip (1821-1909): 

Cat Paintings from the Belle Epoque. 
Selection of works by toe painter of 
cats, who was also toe first woman 
artist admitted to the Amsterdam 
artists' society, Arti et Amlcltiae. 

Among her subjects were the pets of 
British and Belgian aristocrats; from 
Jan 24 to Apr 5 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERTS 
Davies Symphony Hall 
Tel: 1-415-864 6000 

www.sfeymphorty.org 

• San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Yan Pascal 
Tortelier in works by Brahms, Dutilleux 
and Ravel-Tortelier. With piano soloist 
Arcadi Volodos; Jan 24 

• San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Vladimir 
Ashkenazy in works by Shostakovich _ 
and R. Strauss. With violin soloist Antje 


Weithaas; Jan 28. 29, 30 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Bunka Kaikan 

Tel: 81-3-3828 2111 
Deutsche Open concert performance 
of Wagner's Die Walkure, conducted 
by Jiri Kout; Jan 30 

EXHIBITIONS 
Metropolitan Art Museum 

Tei: 613-3323 6921 
Masterpieces of British Art from the 
Tate Gallery: 100 works on loan from 
London, ranging from the 16th century 
to the contemporary and Including 
works by Millais and Turner, to Mar 29 

OPERA 
Bunka Kaikan 

Tel: 81-3-3828 2111 
Deutsche Open Der Fliegende 
Hollander, by Wagner. Conducted by 
Christian Thielemann in a staging by 
GOtz Friedrich; Jan 28, 29 

■ TORONTO 

OPERA 

Canadian Opera Company, 
Hummingbird Centre 
Tel: 1-416-363 6671 

• Hansel and Gretel: by Humperdinck. 
New production, previously seen in toe 
US, designed by Maurice Sendak and 
directed by Frank Corsaro. The 
conductor is Randall Behr; Jan 25, 28 

• The Cunning Little Vixen: by 
Jandcek. Canadian premiere, directed 
by Frank Corsaro and conducted by 
Richard Bradshaw; Jan 27, 29 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 
KunstHausWien 
Tel: 43-1-712 0495 

COBRA 1948-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a post-war 
group of experimental artists who 
derived their movement’s name from 
their three cities of origin: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam. The work is 
characterised by a primrtivist impulse, 
opposed to the modernism of 
geometric abstraction and socialist 
realism; from Jan 29 to May 3 

■ WASHINGTON 

exhibitions 
N ational Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
www.nga.gov 

Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master of 
the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many of 
them on loan from churches and 
museums in Italy; to Mar 1 , then 
travelling to Europe 

OPERA 

Washington Opera 

Tel: 1-202-295 2400 
www.dc-opera.org 

• Dona Francisquita: by Vives. 
Conducted by Miguel Roa in a staging 
by Emilio Sagi, with choreography by 
Goyo Montero; Kennedy Center 
Eisenhower Theater, Jan 26, 29 

• L' Elisir d’ Amore: by Donizetti. 
Conducted by John Keenan in a 
staging by Stephen Lawless, with 
designs by Johan Engels; Kennedy 
Center Eisenhower Theater Jan 25 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart. Revival 
conducted by by Heinz Fricke and 
directed by Sonja Frisell. With designs 
by Zack Brown; Kennedy Center 
Eisenhower Theater Jan 24, 27, 30 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-mail: susannajustin@ft.coni 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase 

Tel: 31-20-664 6441 
E-mail:artbase@piJiet 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 

Corporate America 
comes clean 

But there’s still no clear pattern for investors 
to follow, reports John Authers 

in the same cycle 


London 


Demand battles with 

There’s a two-way pull, writes Philip Coggan 




his is the season 
when corporate 
America coroes 
clean. Although not 
attracting quite the same 
ballyhoo as that surrounding 
attempts to persuade Presi- 
dent Clinton tn do the same, 
quarterly figures for corpo- 
rate earnings still have pro- 
voked far more iuterest than 
usual over the past week. 

There is good reason for 
ibis. The equity market 
lacks a clear direction, and 
news on corporate profits 
might provide a line to fol- 
low. Then. too. there is con- 
troversy over tbe effect tbe 
Asian currency crisis will 
have on the bottom line 
results of US exporters. 

Roughly halfway through 
the season of corporate 

announcements, however, 
there is still do clear pattern. 
Generally, fourth quarter 
earnings have come in ahead 
of expectations but only by 
about 2.6 per cent, to judge 
by the polls of analysts’ fore- 
casts organised by the Bos- 
ton-based First Call organi- 
sation. 

This, however, represents 
business as usual. 
Short-term estimates tend to 
underestimate profits 
slightly, since companies 
attempt to cool expectations 
in the weeks before an 
announcement. Moreover, 
fourth quarter earnings' 
forecasts had. in any case, 
been slashed significantly, 
and earnings growth was 
significantly below what 
Wall Street had anticipated a 
few weeks earlier. 

At the beginning of last 
week, fourth quarter profits 
for the Standard & Poor's 500 
companies were expected to 
rise 7.8 per ceut compared 
with the same quarter of 
1996. Three month earlier, 
analysts had expected a rise 
of 13.S per cent. 

Further, there is still no 
clear evidence about the 
Asia effect, with many Wall 
Streeters suspecting that 
companies are using it as a 
convenient excuse for disap- 
pointing results. So. the 
focus has moved on to the 
present quarter. 

Currency devaluations can 
be factored easily into profit 
forecasts. But a resulting 
economic slowdown along 
the Pacific rim is much 
harder to call, and this will 
not be reflected in fourth 
quarter US corporate results. 
As the earnings season 
opened, forecasts appeared 
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to have made little or no 
attempt to take this into 
account. 

Profits for the S&-P 500 
were still expected to be up 
1 3.8 per cent in 1993 com- 
pared with 1997. But First 
Call says that, over tbe past 
two weeks, realism has 
begun to enter forecasts for 
the present quarter, with 
attention focusing more on 
companies' statements about 
trading conditions than on 
their results from last year. 
In the first three weeks of 
this year, estimates for first 
quarter yea r-Qn- year profit 
growth have been cut from 
17.1 per cent to 14.5 per 
cent 

For those who feared the 
US economy was overheat- 
ing. this might even be good 
news, but it is still bad for 
the individual companies 
affected. This largely 
explains the stock market’s 
poor performance this year. 
The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average started January at 
7.908.25 but by mid-session 
yesterday was trading below 
7.700. Tbe broader S&P 500. 
with less of a weighting 
towards large exporters and 
multinationals, had slipped 
from 970.43 to 955.33. 

According to Charles Hill- 
director of research at First 
Call, analysts have been 
more concerned by compa- 
nies’ announcements on 
trading conditions in tbe 
present quarter than in their 
results. For example. IBM's 
announcemeut that its first 
quarter earnings would be 
below the present forecast 
sent the stock down more 
than 7 per cent on Wednes- 
day. 

Of the sectors which have 


almost finished reporting, 
international “money cen- 
tre" b ank s have incurred 
clear and definable damage 
on the other side of tbe 
Pacific. This is because of 
trading losses - Chase Man- 
hattan lost $78m in trading 
last quarter, having made a 
profit of more than $5O0m in 
the previous one - and to 
currency fluctuations, which 
Citicorp estimated cost it at 
least JlOOm. But the banks 
also took the opportunity to 
release details of their expo- 
sure to the region through 
loans, swaps and other 
instruments, which show 
that Asia has the capacity 
only to dent their profits 
rather than inflict more seri- 
ous damage. 

Instead, cyclical manufac- 
turers have been hurt worst 
Paper, a sector which has 
been in the doldrums for 
years, reported another 
round of poor profit figures. 
The sector had rallied on the 
back of improved commodity 
prices until the Asian deval- 
uations hit in the autumn. 
Steel companies, also 
heavily reliant on exports 
and commodity prices, took 
a similar hit. 

Interestingly, semiconduc- 
tor manufacturers - such as 
Intel - have met almost 
exactly the same fate as sili- 
con chips take their place 
steadily alongside paper and 
steel as commodities subject 
to the business cycle. 

Dow Jones Ind Average 

Monday Closed 

Tuesday 7.753.55 + 61.78 

Wednesday 7.873.12 + 119.57 

Thursday 7,73088 - 6352 

Friday 


J ournalists are quick to 
look far short cuts. For 
every stock market rise 
and fall, they have a 
glib phrase pro- 
grammed in to their word 
processors. A share which 
has been doing well starts to 
lose ground? Profit-taking. A 
sudden rise in a depressed 
market? Bottom fishing. 

So. it is with deepest 
regret that I call upon a 
cliche to describe the pres- 
ent state of the UK market: a 
two-way puH 
On the positive side, tbe 
con tinuing round of take- 
over speculation and the 
strong liquidity position of 
the market has created a 
healthy demand for shares. 
Offsetting that are doubts 
about tbe health of the UK 
economy and the effect of 
the Asian crisis on corporate 
profits growth. 

This week provided a per- 
fect illustration of the syn- 
drome. On Tuesday, the mar- 
ket was bolstered by 
confirmation of the rumour 

Shopping spree 

. UK retail sales (volume) annual % change 
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that SmlthKline Beecham 
had been holding talks with 
the US group, American 
Home Products. The news 
caused a general lift in phar- 
maceuticals' stocks as inves- 
tors reasoned that another 
round of restructuring in the 
drugs industry was under 
way. The vast spending 
needed on research and 
development on new drugs 
means there are obvious 
economies of scale in this 
sector. 

Towards the end of the 
week, attention shifted to 
the insurance stocks - the 
industry generally is agreed 
to be ripe for consolidation - 
and then to British Telecom- 
munications, which was 
even rumoured to be a target 
for Microsoft, the US soft- 
ware giant. Analysts were 
pouring cold water on that 
story yesterday, but the 
amount of volume in both 
the stock and tbe options 
made many believe that 
something, perhaps a joint 
venture, was being planned. 


Bids are just one way in 
which the supply of equity 
on the market could shrink 
this year. Another is share 
buy-backs , and capital 
restructurings: NatWest 
Markets estimates that 
around £10bn will be 
returned to shareholders via 
this route in 1998. And this 
trend win increase in April 
1999 when advance corpora- 
tion tax is abolished. 

Such talk would normally 
drive tbe market up. but the 
other side of the two-way 
pull came into play. First, a 
number of companies 
warned about tbe effect of 
Asia on their 1996 prospects; 
in America, IBM and (to a 
lesser degree) Microsoft; in 
Britain, EML Even Body 
Shop was hit by a dip in 
Asian sales, particularly 
Japan. 

The Asia crisis also played 
a part in forcing down the 
price of oil to its lowest level 
in four years, just below $15 
a barrel. That depressed 
shares in BP and Shell, two 
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FTSE IDO Index 

5181.4 
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Asian concerns 

Allied Colloids. 
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Cba bid 
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57% 
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Presentations to shareholders 

Cable & Wireless . . 

552 

+50 

638 
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Hongkong Telecom deal 

Dante Business Sys . 
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Bid speculation 

John David Sports 

115 ■ 

-1516 
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Profits warning 

Land. Securities.. 

.1080 
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1100 
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Positive broker comment 

Nvcomed Amersham 

.2370 

+155 

250216 
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Orange 
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Strong demand 
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88616 
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Fears of Asia) slowdown 

Rio Tffito 

772 
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1129 

641 

Bargain hunting 

Zeneca 

2390 

. +165 
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SmRhKRne's US tie-up prospect 


It's a tug of war cn the UK market 

of the UK market’s biggest 
stocks, on Thursday and Fri- 
day. Events in Asia Itself 
were not helpful, with the 
Indonesian rupiah seemingly 
going into free fall and a 
Hong Kong retail stockbro- 
ker collapsing. 

All this meant that the 
FTSE 100 index, which 
seemed set to pass its 
all-time high at the start of 
trading on Monday, ended 
the week with an 82-point 
loss. Brian Marber, the tech- 
nical anal yst, thinks the bull 
market might be over in the 
UK because the percentage 
of stocks above their 
long-term average has fallen 
back. If Footsie drops below 
5,068, it could be headed for 
a decline of 20 per cent from 
the peak. 

As this column mentioned 
last week, the key issue for 
1998 could yet be wbat hap- 
pens to interest rates. The 
debate about the need for a 
rise in February was con- 
fused. rather than illumi- 
nated, by .the week's eco- 
nomic data. In particular, 
the retail sales numbers for 
December showed an 0.1 per 
cent month-on-month fall, 
somewhat contradicting pre- 
vious indications of a last- 
minute surge in Christmas 
sales. 

It needs to be said 
straightaway that December 
is such an important month 
for retail sales that the sea- 
sonal adjustment tbe statisti- 
cians use to adjust the data 
is huge. Accordingly, it Is 
necessary to be careful about 
jumping to any conclusion 
that the high street boom is 
over. 

The total value of sales in 
1997, a figure which is not 


seasonally adjusted, was 7 
per cent higher than in the 
previous year: that repre- 
sented the largest annual 
increase since 1990. But 
Simon Briscoe, UK econo- 
mist at Nikko Europe, 
argues: “Strong sales in 1997 
are the result of low prices, 
not the result of low prices, 
not the precursor to higher 
infla tion. Inflation has been 
weak in tbe areas which 
have seen strongest sales - 
household goods and cloth- 
ing. A pick-up in inflation in 
1998, without the benefit of 
windfalls and with a weaker 
housing market, requires 
some imagina tion.” 

T he fourth quarter 
gross domestic prod- 
uct numbers, pub- 
lished yesterday, 
appeared to confirm the 
impression of an economy 
that is slowing down. Quar- 
ter-on-quarter growth was 
just 05 per cent - a smaller 
advance than at any time 
since the second .quarter of 
1996. Over 1997 as a whole. 
GDP grew by 3.3 per cent 
Meanwhile, DeAnne 
Julius, a member of the 
Bank of England’s monetary 
policy committee, indicated 
that Asia's financial prob- 
lems might take 0.5 to 0.75 of 
a percentage point off 
Britain's GDP. Obviously, 
there will be some impact 
from Asia on the fourth 
quarter numbers, but it is 
not difficult to envisage a 
sharp slowdown in UK eco- 
nomic growth this year. 

That might, just might, 
persuade the Bank of 
England it has done enough 
in the fight against inflation. 
phifip.coggant2iFT.coin 



A world of opportunities for 
the private investor. 
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Peter Martin 


Raising the standards 

They’re the key to wealth in this high-tech world 


T be third most valuable 
company in tbe world 
was incorporated less 
than 17 years ago. That 
is the most striking fact in the 
latest FT 500 ranking of global 
companies by market 
capitalisation, which was 
published this week. At the time 
the survey was carried out, last 
September. Microsoft ranked 
third behind General Electric 
and Royal Dutch Shell. 

Microsoft’s third place did not 
last by the end of 1997, it had 
slipped to fourth place, with 
Coca-Cola just ahead of it in 
third. But there is no disgrace in 
such a ranking - and some rich 
symbolism. 

Tbe three companies worth 
more than Microsoft at the end 
of the year encapsulate the 
commercial driving forces of the 
20th century: electricity; oil and 
the car and mass consumer 
marketing of products, sold as 
much on the basis of feelings as 
on specific product benefits. All 
three companies have their roots 
in the 19th century - SbeU 
celebrated its centenary last 
year - but it took the 
widespread availability of 
electricity, cheap cars and mass 
media to bring them to their full 
20th century triumph. 

The story is the same for 
Microsoft, founded by two 
college drop-outs in 1975. It was 
prosperous right from its early 
days, but only with the 
widespread diffusion of personal 
computers did it generate the 
torrent of revenues and profits 
on which it has surfed in recent 
years. 

There are a number of lessons 


for investors from the Microsoft 
story. Tbe first, of course, is that 
to make money from technology, 
a company has to be at least as 
good at exploiting and 
implementing tbe known as in 
discovering the new. Microsoft is 
not as lacking in innovation as 
its detractors claim: but the 
roots of its success lie not in its 
command of new technology but 
rather in its skill at creating de 
facto standards from its own 


system. Superior products - 
Sony's Betamax. Apple’s 
Macintosh - are left languishing 
to one side, admired only by 
those capable of appreciating 
true genius. 

It is true that standards 
victory does not always go to the 
most technically elegant 
solution - but it usually goes to 
the one that best meets the 
needs the customer really cares 
about. In the case of the 
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Investors should look for 
companies with a history 
of winning standards battles 


versions of existing technology. 

Standard-setting, once tbe 
province of industry agreement 
or Internationa] negotiation, is 
increasingly a vital key to 
success in technology-based 
businesses - especially those 
where products form part of 
complex systems which require 
standards in order to work 
together. Tbe ability- to win 
standards' battles is an 
important weapon in a 
technology company's armoury. 
Some companies (such as 
Philips, Microsoft or Sun 
Microsystems) are very good at 
it Others (Sony, Apple, Xerox) 
manage to discover new 
technology but are poor at 
establishing it as a Standard- 

Success in standards’ battles is 
often misunderstood. It is 
sometimes argued that mass 
acceptance usually goes to the 
inferior product, such as JVC’s 
VHS video-recorder or 
Microsoft’s Windows operating 


video-recorder battle, what the 
customer wanted was the ability 
to record full-length films - 
something early VHS machines 
could do while their Betamax 
rivals could not. In tbe case of 
PC operating systems, what 
customers wanted was cheap 
hardware and a rich supply of 
software. Windows machines 
provided both. Macintosh did 
not 

So, in searching for technology 
bargains, investors should look 
for companies with a history of 
winning standards battles - or. 
at least, the ability to spot what 
customers actually value most 
(as opposed to what they should 
value most if they were 
perceptive enough). Yet that is 
not enough. 

In the list of those who have 
triumphed in standards battles, 
one company stands out Philips. 
Although it has not won every 
time - like Sony, it lost out over 
video-recorders - it has achieved 


extraordinary success over tbe 
years. Often, though, it has seen 
the real prize - eye-watering 
profitability - go to someone 
else. 

As the Philips example shows, 
the ability to set standards is 
only part of the answer - and 
probably not tbe most important 
part Microsoft's brutally 
successful second thoughts on 
the importance of the internet 
reveal that the ability to shift 
course and quickly adopt 
someone else’s standard is often 
just as important. - 

These are some specific traits 
that make for successful 
technology companies, but the 
broader lesson to take away 
from a glance at the top of the 
FT 500 rankings is this: 
companies that catch a 
long-lasting technological wave 
can continue to grow for many 
decades after they have become 
household names and their -■ 
industries have appeared to 
reach maturity. Only a few . 
companies from within any 
technology group can 
accomplish this: but those that 
can will do much better than 
prudent.investorly scepticism 
might suggest. 

True, their priceearnings 
ratios will vary over time, and 
investors who buy into them-at 
market peaks may live to regret 
the decision. But spotting an 
important technology trend, and 
identifying the companies best 
placed to exploit it commercially 
in the long run, can achieve the 
investing equivalent of a- 
mirade. Just ask General 
Electric. Shell and 
Microsoft 
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Bids/deals 

Ciba wins in 


Ciba Speciality Chemicals of 
Switzerland outbid Hercules 
of the US in the auction for 
Allied. Colloids, forcing its 
rival to withdraw and 
potting a price of £1.42bn on 
the Bradford-based producer 
of water treatment 
cbendcals. 

! CSba’s recommended cash 
hid as 208p a share, made 
jnst fonr days after it 
opened talks with Allied, is 
twice AiUed’s share price hi 
October.. 

It compares with a - 
hostile bid firom Hercules, 
whichweait up from l55p to 
175pana then 195p on 


Directors 7 dealings 

There was a large purchase at Ascot Holdings, the 
diversified industrials group where Jayne Almond, a non- 
executive director, bought 40,000 shares at 253p, writes Ian 
Forrest. This represents most of her total h olding and comes 
as the group is about to go into its closed period before 
results. 

The most interesting sale of the week was at W.S. Atkins, 
the consulting services group, where Barry Hutt. an execu- 
tive director, sold 159,220 shares at 39lp. reducing his hold- 
ing to 931,694 shares. The sale of 500,000 shares at Business 
Post was by the non-executive director Michael Kane, who 
retains a holding of 6.75m shares. 

■ Results due next week 
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investigation into the 
proposed merger of global 
accountancy Arms Price 

Waterhouse and Coopers & 
Ly brand.. 

It said the proposed deal 
could lead to the new group 
having.higb market shares 
in auditing the accounts of 
companies in several 
industrial and commercial 
sectors. 

The Brussels authorities 
have the power to block the 
merger but are thought 
more likdy to demand 
alterations in the teams. The 
investigation is expected to 
run alongside a similar . 
inquiry intoa second global 
accountancy Higgler, 
involving KPMG and Erast 
& Young. 

Virginia Marsh 
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Utilities brace for the 
wind of change 

It's coming soon, says Simon Game. But will the 
customers see any real benefits? 


I t has been 13 years 
since the first UK util- 
ity- regulator. Of tel - 
the Office of Telecom- 
munications - came 
into being, followed by regu- 
lators for the water, gas and 
electricity industries. Mar- 
garet Beckett, the trade and 
industry secretary, is now 
taking stock of them all. 

Last June, Beckett began 
a review, to which the four 
regulators have now- 
responded with their sub- 
missions. All have made 
suggestions for change so. 
obviously, they see scope 
for improvement But they 
do not always agree on 
what the improvements 
should be. 

One of the most striking 
disagreements could have 
major ramifications for 
shareholders (and custom- 
ers). It is a debate about the 
very role of regulators. 

Should their primary duty 
be to protect customers, or 
to ensure the survival of the 
companies they regulate? 
Most people might assume 
the consumers would come 
first but, under existing leg- 
islation, it is actually the 
other way around. 

Don Cruickshank, the 
Oft el regulator, wants that 
changed, at least for his 
industry. He argues that, in 
a competitive market, the 
duty to ensure that all tele- 
com operators (not just BT) 
can finance their services is 
impractical and inappropri- 
ate. 

He can claim the support 
of Stephen Littlechild (elec- 
tricity). who wants his duty 
removed from the competi- 
tive areas of generation and 
supply and limited to trans- 
mission and distribution, 
which remain monopolies. 

Jan Byatt wants changes 
for water, too. although it is 
anything but a competitive 
market. Not surprisingly, he 
does not place any reliance 


on market forces to ensure 
there will always be -.rater 
companies. 

His argument is that 
putting customers first 
would not prejudice 
companies. This is because 
consumers depend, first and 
foremost, on the survival uf 
businesses which are 
willing, and able, to supply 
water and sewerage 
services. 

Byatt concedes that put- 
ting customers second 
(where they rank now) has 
not prejudiced their inter- 
ests, either, but be believes 
public confidence would be 
enhanced by a reversal of 
priorities. 

That leaves Clare Spottis- 


The Byatt approach - 
being seen to put customers 
first, even if tbat makes 00 
difference in practice - 
might seem most attractive 
although one wonders wbat 
lawyers would make of such 
a legislative change. 

Another concern voiced 
by Beckett is the nature of 
utility price controls. She 
wants to look again at prof- 
it-sharing as a replacement 
for the existing RPI-X for- 
mula. This restricts tariff 
increases to a specified per- 
centage below (or. in the 
case of some water compa- 
nies. above) the rate of 
inflation. 

Profit-sharing would 
tighten existing caps on 


Most people might assume the 
consumers would come first but, 
under existing legislation, it is 
actually the other way around. 
The Oftel regulator wants that 
changed, at least for his industry 


woode (gas), who wants no 
change at all. Like Byatt, 
she believes the existing 
system protects customers 
well enough and argues that 
adding a new primary duty 
would disturb the existing 
balance. 

“By appearing to require 
some change, regulators' 
decisions may be influenced 
more towards short-term 
price cuts rather than 
long-term investment," she 
claims. 

For Beckett, however, the 
temptation to make a 
change in this area mi gh t 
be too strong to resist; 
after all, when she ini- 
tiated the review, she spoke 
of her “anxiety to see con- 
sumer interests addressed 
alongside those of share- 
holders". 


prices by requiring any 
companies which earned a 
profit over and above a 
specified level to pass back 
some or all of the excess to 
their customers. 

On this issue, Beckett 
gave a clear indication last 
June of the way she was 
leaning when she said: “1 
believe there is a genuine 
case for saying that [profit- 
sharing] might increase the 
predictability of the system 
In ways which could be 
helpful to companies." 

If the intention was to 
invite support for her 
position, it failed - on 
this issue, all four regula- 
tors are united in their 
opposition. 

Their concern is not for 
shareholders' returns; it is 
based on the common belief 


that profit-sharing would do 
customers more harm than 
good. 

It is worth recalling 
where the profit-sharing 
idea originated. In 1994, 
Littlechild published a new 
set of RPI-X price controls 1 
for the electricity supply 1 
companies shortly before 
the government's “golden . 
shares" in them lapsed. , 
These shares provided five 
years' protection against 
takeover bids, giving time ' 
for the new system to bed 
down, but they had the fpre- 1 
sum ably unintended) side I 
effect of making the reg- | 
ulatory regime less effec - 1 
five. 

The regulator's ability to 
set a price cap depends, crit- 
ically. on there being realis- 
tic estimates of future costs 
and savings. The ability' to 
get this information is 
enhanced if a company 
which projects too high a 
cost base is liable to take- 
over bids by those who can 
convince shareholders that 
they will run it more profit- 
ably. 

That is exactly what hap- 
pened in the electricity 
industry once the golden 
shares went. In 1994. 
responding to a hostile take- 
over bid. Northern Electric 
revealed its previously 
undisclosed capacity' for sig- 
nificant profit increases. 
This was interpreted widely 
as a failure by the regulator 
to set price caps that were 
tough enough. 

Just when everyone 
should have been saying: 
"At last, the golden share 
has gone and the regulatory 
regime can begin to work 
properly." we heard an out- 
burst of complaints that the 
price cap system needed to 
be replaced. 

■ Simon Come is a policy 
adviser to regulators 
in the UK and abroad. 
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T here has been a speedy 
and heartwarming 
response to my appeal 
for funds - £5 25m - 
with which to underwrite my 
search for a young and sexy 
messfah to spearhead Greater 
Europe's evolution into a feder- 
alised superstate. 

Until recently, I had hopes 
that Tony Blair, Britain’s prime 
min ister, was a candidate for 
the job. But Blair’s apparent 
hipness is misleading, for he has 
revealed himself to be a lemon. 
Or so I believe. As a result, 1 
launched The Messiah Fund to 
pay for my search for a charis- 
matic Euro-leader. The money 
has poured In. 

Money has not poured in. I 
just said that to cheer myself up. 
But there has certainly been a 
trickle: an intimation of the 
Ganges-like flood of money 1 
expect to receive once people are 
back from skiing. 

A man in Bolton sent £1.37. 
“God bless you, sir," be wrote. 
“You have been an Inspiration 
to me and my family these many 


True Fiction / Michael Thompson-Noel 


Roll up, roll up - Europe 




years, with your cutting-edge 
opinions and all-round savoir 
faire .** A woman In Bolshoy 
Ongmren sent the equivalent of 
£4.13. Her life savings, appar- 
ently. And a 10-year-old boy In 
Bockum-HOvel sent eight Ger- 
man comics (ho ho ho) which I 
sold to a London dealer for 
£0.75. Grand total to date: £6.25. 
Only another £524,998,998.75 to 
go. 

Unexpectedly, some of you 
have written to tell me the 
names of young people you 
think would fit the bill as leader 
of Greater Europe. (In my book. 
Greater Europe includes all 
existing and prospective mem- 
bers or the European Union, 
including Russia and all her for- 
mer or future satellites; Lap- 
land; perhaps the eastern Medi- 


terranean countries; and cer- 
tainly most of north Africa, 
especially Morocco and Tunisia 
and not excluding Libya, which 
I have visited. I did not like 
Libya as much as I like Morocco 
or Tunisia, which are inexpress- 
ibly livelier, but Libya has good 
beaches, fine nightclubs and 
extensive Greco-Roman ruins, so 
count Libya in.) 

Among those who have con- 
tacted me, a 24-year-old maths 
teacher in Lyon wrote to say 
that her boyfriend, Marco F — 

, who is 19, would make a 

first-rate messiah for Greater 
Europe, and would 111m nothing 
more than to be associated with 
my and Helmut Kohl’s campaign 
to create a federallsed super- 
state. 

(I have changed or suppressed 


all names, apart from mine and 
Kohl’s, becanse of the sensitivity 
of my £525m iwiMimi. i do not 
want things to start off at half- 
cock. That has been Europe's 
problem since the 7th century, 
too many things going off at 
half-cock, which is why there 
have been so many wars.) 

This woman to Lyon explained 

that Marco F , who is 

dark-haired and is training as a 
ballet dancer, has burning eyes, 
a powerful voice, an impressive 
physique and speaks six lan- 
guages. “Marco F ,” my 

Informant wrote, “is unbeliev- 
ably sexy and charismatic. But 
there is a reflective side to him 
as well. He believes Greater 
Europe will find its destiny 
through vegetarianism. So long 
as there are meat-eaters in 


Europe, says Marco, attempts to 
forge a superst a te will come to 
nothing. Unless Greater Europe 
moves soon to ban all meat-cat- 
tog, it will fall to bickering and 
war. 

“Marco is especially convinced 
of the nu tr iti onal and peace- 
keeping values of petits pois, and 
believes that Brussels' common 
agricultural policy must be. 
reshaped, to engineer a central 
role for petits pois in the life- 
styles of the people. As we say 
in France: Les meat-eaters 6. la 
lantemel [To toe lampost with 
the meat-eaters!]." 

A second tip-off came from 
Vilnius, to Lithuania, concern- 
ing an 18-year-old girl called 

Veronica L , who is training 

as an astronaut. I have fond 
memories of Vilnius. The first 


time 1 was there, toe Russian 
yoke had only justbeen 
removed from Lithuanian necks. 

On my second day, I had lunch 
with a local actress. I was him-: 
gry. What, X asked her, -dp 
Lithuanians like to eat? Pork 
and potatoes, she said. I love 
pork, X said. Here is no pork to 
[ .Wmaiitfl — the Russians took 
all our p|gs away, she said. Not 
to worry, I said, I adore pota- 
toes. There are no potatoes In 
Lithuania, she said sadly, the 
Russians abolished all potato 
production many years ago. . 

Things are better now, I 
believe. Not much; just a Utile. 
At any rate, when I rang Vil- 
nius, Veronica L-— — ' 's. mother 
sounded cheerful. Veronica L — 
— was not arotmdi but the 
mother said her daughter was 


an. arresting, sight: 6ft 5%in (btg 
for an astronaut,' I thought, but 
never mind), full-figured^ and 
possessed of aU/ toe. usual messi- 
anic qualities, 

,i What’s more, Veronica has 
■pfau* said her mother. "You 
know how men and women basi- 
cally do not get on? Well, Veron* 
lea believes all men to Greater 
Europe should go five. toJFoland, 
and all women to Poland should 
. move out. They could live' where 
; toey liked. 

• "Several times a year, all 
women to Greater Europe could 

• take holid ay s to Poland, to avail 
themselv es of male services,, if 
they desired. But women would 
no longer have to live with men. 

Veronica, who founded our: 

school of post-feminist studies 
here to Vilnius when she was 10, 
says logistical details need to be 
worked out, but that her plan 
for all men to. go and live in 
Poland would be her rallying 
cry if you decided she was mes- 
siah material. " 

. If 1 say so myself. The Messiah 
-Project is off to a Hying start. 





Metropolis 


The survival of 
the prettiest 

Feminism never had a chance in Buenos Aires, writes Ken Warn 


The captain at last said he 
had one question, which he 
would be very much obliged if 
I would answer with all 
truth. I trembled to think haw 
deeply scientific it would be : 
it was, “Whether the ladies of 
Buenos Ayres were not the 
handsomest in the world". J 
replied, “Charmingly so". 
Charles Darwin, Voyage of 
the Beagle. 

A rgentina’s official 
religion is Roman 
Catholicism. But 
on the streets of 
Buenos Aires at 
least, a rival faith holds 
sway. Its followers gather in 
the gyms that have sprung 
up every few blocks. In the 
beauty parlours on every 
comer, or the lingerie shops 
that appear every few paces. 
It is the cult of beauty. 

The city’s women make 
many sacrifices to achieve 
the cult's highest goals. In 
the smart northern districts, 
whole mornings, even days, 
are spent at the beauticians. 
Demand for facials, leg wax- 
ing or extending your finger- 
nails into gleaming, un- 
breakable talons with acrylic 
(a snip at $55) becomes most 
frenzied just before the 
weekend. 

In this forcing house for 
good looks, the norm is 
overtly, defiantly artificial. 
In the well-to-do barrios, a 
tailored suit, mascara and 
lanhmgH of Lanc&ne fond de 
temt maketh the woman. For 
the young, or young at 
heart, a bare, pampas-fiat 
stomach and skin-tight 
Hares are de rigueur. 

This society decided long 
ago that blondes have more 
fun. Women are not afraid to 
reach for the peroxide bottle 
to make sure they get their 
share. Men of mature years, 
in contrast, often sport 
implausible, inky-black hair- 
Depilation is an obsession. 


judging by the number of 
practitioners. “Latest Span- 
ish black-wax technology,” 
proclaim the hoardings. 
“Here seems to be an iron 
law that says you aren't 
allowed to have any body 
hair,” says one astonished 
Uruguayan-born w oman resi- 
dent “Anywhere." 

Those unfavoured by 
nature need not despair. An 
estimated one in 30 of Argen- 
tina's population - from 
President CarloB Menem 
downwards - has had plastic 
surgery. Strip out children 
and the poor, and that 

A bare, 
pampas-flat 
stomach and 
skin-tight 
flares are 
de rigueur 

means a huge proportion of 
Argentina’s middle classes 
has gone under the knife. In 
the gym changing rooms, 
breast enhancements are 
talked of as openly as buying 
a new dress. 

The intensity of the desire 
for physical perfection and 
display has deep roots. When 
Darwin passed through in 
the 1830s, local women bad 
taken the Spanish fashion 
for wearing tortoise-shell 
combs to incredible 
extremes. They struggled to 
anchor the soaring, jewelled 
contraptions in their hair. 

Later came waves of poor 
Italian immigrants, deter- 
mined to present i am bella 
figura, however desperate 
their circumstances. 

Tango culture, now under- 
going something of a revival, 
elevated a vampish ideal of 
feminine elegance, and a 

dandyish punctiliousness in 
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Slip, sliding away in Yabuli 

The Chinese bourgeoisie are talcing to skiing. James Harding particularly enjoys the apres ski 


T hanks to El Nifio. it 
has been one of the 
warmest winters on 
record at Yabuli, 
China's premier ski resort. 
The evenings have been rela- 
tively mild at -25°C and the 
days a clement -15°C. 

All the same, for someone 
from the temperate climes of 
London W2, this was not 
simply cold - the burning 
ears, icy toes and the sting 
in the lungs felt like the 
onset of a medical condition. 
But if you must ski, then, in 
China, you must ski at 
Yabuli. 

There are a couple of other 
hills in China with snow on 
them. There is another slope 
In Heilongjiang, the north- 
ern province tucked beneath 
the Russian border that is 
home to Yabuli. but. I am 
told, it only has one run. 
There is a rival sld resort in 
nearby Jilin province. But, 
Mr Wang, the Yabuli chair- 
lift operator, told me dis- 
dainfully; “It only has one 
chairlift and a couple of 
pistes." 

Yabuli has seven lifts (two 
of them working) and more 
than a dozes runs {four 
openj. The remote hill was 
revamped for the Aslan Win- 
ter Games to 1996 and each 
year since has attracted 


growing numbers of China's 
bourgeoisie who have seen 
skiing on television. 

The nursery slope was 
crammed. As far as I could 
see, there were about 300 
“skiers" on the short slope 
and one ski instructor. 

The instructor, a Yabuli 
local who had been skiing 
before the mountain was 
reinvented as a resort, could 
ski fluidly, but he gave the 
damaging impression that 
skiing was easy. This made 
the second grade of skier - 
the “defensive crouchers" - 
much too cocky. 

At the top of the short 
drag Hit, Mr Li was waiting 
for the path down the centre 
of the icy slope to clear of 
bodies. like most other ski- 
ers, he was in office wear - 
black office slacks, a 
checked off-white shirt, a 
grey-and-maroon striped tie. 
a patterned tank-top and a 
full-length army winter coat. 
He was on a weekend trip 
with colleagues from his 
work unit - Poly Industries, 
the investment arm of the 
People's Liberation Army. 

It was his first day on skis, 
be said. “It's a good laugh, 
don’t you think? How does It 
compare with Europe?" And, 
without waiting for an 
answer, he spotted a clear 


runway and was off - bum 
down, poles up, skis wide 
apart and a big whoop to 
warn people he was coming. 

He could not turn. He 
could not brake. But he 
stayed up. saved from slid- 
ing into the road by netting. 
Most do not make it that tor 

- they tend to end up a) 
crashing into someone else, 
b) getting their coats caught 

The most 
common 
method of 
braking is to 
splay legs and 
sit down 

in their skis, c) slipping out 
of their dangerously loose 
bindings, or d) braking using 
the most common method; 
splaying legs and sitting 
down. 

The third category of skier 

- the “scared sitters" - 
never get much past that 
stage. They shuffle up the 
hill, point their skis at an 
angle across the slope, skid a 
little way and, as soon as the 
momentum gets too much, 
sit down and slide the rest of 


the way down the ice - usu- 
ally into the ankles of the 
skiers standing at the bot- 
tom of the slope. 

They are the “stationary 
smokers". To be fair, they 
are the smartest skiers of alL 
Some have skis, some don’t. 
A lot have large video cam- 
eras. Sometimes they take 
pictures. Mostly, they stand 
and smoke and laugh. They 
watch skiing live at Yabuli 
for the same reason most of 
us watch it on television - 
for the wipeouts. 

Aprto ski is also a specta- 
tor sport. Given the tempera- 
ture after dark, the Yabuli 
crowd might have been 
expected to stay Indoors. 
Instead, once dinner was 
over - and if you could over- 
look the bulbous forest frogs 
fried whole in brown sauce, 
it was the most delicious 
meal I've had In a ski resort 
- we gathered outside. 

A man in a yellow padded 
jacket and Santa Claus bob- 
ble hat warned: “Be careful. 
Everyone must be responsi- 
ble for themselves. There is 
no insurance here." 

From underneath coats, 
from out of car boots and 
bulging plastic bags came 
the fireworks. Rolls of bang- 
ers. Boxes of roman candles. 
Hand-held rockets. Yabuli is 


outside the reach of metro- 
politan regulations which 
generally ban fireworks. 

The keenest pyromanlacs 
were the security guards 
who, in full military get-up, 
looked as though they had 
been seconded from the 
army. They ambled around, 
dousing the fire with gaso- 
line and taking their lighters 
to any smouldering fire- 
works that had not immedi- 
ately exploded. 

People may think the tech- 
nologically backward FLA 
has little modern firepower, 
hut, judging by the squad- 
dies, they should be under 
no Illusions that what 
they've got, they'll happily 
set off. 

The fire did little against 
the cold, but, still, it was 
merrier outside than in. The 
casino was closed. In the cor- 
ridor, the whiff of the urinal 
was tinged with the scent of 
mouldy carpet. In the bar 
was a video of Vanessa Mae 
in concert - and that was 
better than the conversation. 
This involved approaches 
from a sporty young guy in 
jeans, lumberjack shirt and 
a small leather clutchbag 
offering the services of a 
couple of Russian girls. 

“Ynl,500 per person," he 
said, smiling a set of strik- 


ingly good teeth. We smiled 
ours back and kept on drink- 
ing. Fifteen minutes later he 
was back with the price 
down to Ynl.200. Prices were 
down, it was e xp lained confi- 
dentially, because there were 
not many Hong Kang visi- 
tors in town. 

Other than the prostitutes, 
there was not much of a 
Russian feel to the place. 
The designers who gave 
Yabuli its facelift for the 
1996 Games had clearly been 
looking for a European 
touch. But the Chinese have 
been original: they have 
gone for the windmill. 

They have dubbed the ski 
resort the “Windmill village" 
and built dozens of Dutch- 
style ornamental windmills 
- full'Sise as well as mini 
replicas - recreating a little 
bit of the lowlands to the 
mountains of Heilongjiang. 

And, naturally, we stayed 
at the Windmill Inn. It was 
the only place in Yabuli 
from which you could not 
see a windmill. The ice on 
the inside of the bedroom 
windows had frozen out the 
view. 
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men's dress. Eva PerOn - 
still an icon of womanhood 
for many - loathed the rich, 
but loved their clothes. 
Die-hard Peronists fondly 
recall the 800 pairs of shoes 
Evtta owned at her death. 

Mix in the consumerism 
that has flowered with 
Argentina’s economic open- 
ing in the 2990s, and the 
triumph of over-the-counter 
beauty is complete. 

“Physical beauty confers 
the same kind of advantages 
here as genealogy did in 
England,” says Sylvina Wal- 
ger, a writer on Argentine 
society. “It's like being a 
lord, it's a passport for 
everywhere. And people 
with money like to show it 
Show, show, show.” 

Argentina also remains a 
deeply macho society where 
the women's movement 
never really took hold. In the 
1970s, radical thinkers had 
more immediate problems 
than overturning sexual 
stereotypes. They were too 
busy keeping out of the 
clutches of a murderous mil- 
itary regime. 

As a result, there is little 
gender solidarity among 
women. “Women prefer to 
negotiate bilaterally with 
men, not as a group," says 
Walger. “It's a kind of 
hand-to-hand combat" 

There are dark sides to 
this pursuit of perfection. A 
recent study showed that 
one in 10 teenage girls suf- 
fers from anorexia or other 
eating disorders, a much 
higher proportion than in 
the US or western Europe. 


The pressure to be thin is 
intense. The city’s cable TV 
channels are swamped with 
ads for slimming products 
and fitness equipment. 
While the male models are 
muscle-bound hunks, at 
least after using the revolu- 
tionary new Absculptor, 
Abshaper or Buribuster, the 
women are usually under- 
nourished wraiths. 

Teenage girls long to emu- 
late successful Argentine 
models, to the despair of 
mothers in the professional 
classes who have struggled 
for a foothold in a male-dom- 
inated world. At an early 
age, these children are con- 
scious of one ineluctable law 
- the survival of the pretti- 
est. 

The emphasis on perfect 
grooming can make life diffi- 
cult for foreigners. “Some- 
times when I pick up the 
kids from school I feel like a 
hag-lady." says one expatri- 
ate. "All the mothers are 
standing chatting in their 
little leather skirts and chi- 
chi sunglasses. It’s like the 
Stepford Wives.” 

A visiting Israeli tells the 
story of how his colleagues 
fixed him up with a blind 
date for the evening. They 
met outside a cinema, chat- 
ted for a while, and he fol- 
lowed her into the audito- 
rium after a trip to the 
gents. But scanning the rows 
of seats, he was unable to 
distinguish his date from the 
massed ranks of handsome 
blondes. He shrugged his 
shoulders and went back to 
his hotel. 
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SALE 



ON 

FINE LINENS 
TOWELS 
LINGERIE 

LINEN ACCESSORIES 

GIFTS 

• 

PORTHAULT PRINTED 
VOILE SHEETS AND 
SCALLOP-EDGE TOWELS 

Sale stock am be found in the basement 
section of our beautiful new premises at 
40-41 Conduit Street, Wl. 
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